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** Et quoniam eadem natura cupiditatem ingenuit hominibus veri 
mveniendi, quod facillimi apparet, cum vacui curis, etiam quid in 
calo fiat, scire avemua : his initiis inducti omnia vera diligimus ; id 
est, fidelia, simplicia, constantia ; turn vana, talsa, fallendia odimus.” 

Cicero f de Fin. Bon. et Mai. ii. 14. 

And forasmuch aa nature itself has implanted in man a craving 
after the discovery of truth (which appears most clearly from this, 
that, when unoppressed by cares, we delight to know even what is 
going on in the heavens), — led by this instinct, we learn to love*aIl 
truth for its own sake ; that is to say, whatever is faithful, fimple, 
and consistent ; while we hold in abhorrence whatever is empty, 
deceptive, or untrue. 


Entered according to the act of (’'ongress, in the year 1836, by 
Carey, Lea, Blanchard, in the clerk’s office of the district 
court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The appearance of this work in 1833 forms an im- 
portant era in the history of astronomy, and it was re- 
ceived with lively satisfaction by American as well as 
British scholars. To the former it was particularly 
acceptable, fur it furnished to the ^rpneral reader inform- 
ation nowliere else to be obtained. It is seldom tliat 
men who have arriv'cd at frreat distinction in their fa- 
vourite pursuit, have condescended to write a plain 
and simple treatise suited to the wants of those who 
have just passed the threshold ol‘ scitmce. Still 
more seldom has it been the lot of an individual to 
write a work alike acceptable to tlu* bejjinner and the 
adept. The author’s powers of minute t)l)servation — of 
pursuing long and complicated trains of reasoniiig — of 
embracing in one general view the results of years of 
labour and researcli — his fertik* invention of exj>edients 
for promoting instrumental power and accuracy — and 
above all, his until ing devotion to tliis his herislitary 
science — were kruiwn t<» the f(*w wfm had ac'cess to the 
journals in \\hich his brilliant dis<*overies were pub- 
lished. From the great mass of Ameriean Headers and 
students, they were concealed by the limitcfl circula- 
tion of learned tran.sactifms ; while tin* if*w were admit- 
ted to the more authentic sources of knowledge, the 
many were still pur.sumg tin* .sana* [xM petual roiiud of 
antiquated ttvvt-books, rcqWefe witli tla* science f)f a 
former age, but too otlen encumbered with groundless 
or erroneous theories, which had once m(‘t with popu- 
lar favour from the celebrity of their authors. 

How often have our jiopular lecturers r(“peated, and 
our popular text-books confirnuid, as a truth resting 
upon the evidence of ob.servatirm, the sublime eoncef>- 
tion of the elder Iler.sehel, of a movement of our sys- 
tem in space 'vith inconceivable swiftness ! This mfition 
was said to be evinced by a gradual approach together 
of the stars in one part of the heavens, and a departure 
from each other in the oppo.site part. Since the exten- 
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fsion of thn Nowtonian system of ^raviJy to the stars 
hy our author, it may he naturally inferred that our 
lived star, the sun, is attracted hy the other stars; and 
this hein^ admitted, a state of absolute rest of our sys- 
t(’in in space, in other words a state of eriui librium from 
the attractions of all the otlier Ixxiios in the universe, 
would he highly improbable. lint liere (‘lids our know- 
ledge on the subject; for tht‘ most careful observations 
with the nicc'St instruments, do not indicate the slight- 
(‘st tendency to aggr(*gatioii of the stars in one part 
of the heav(*ns, or to separation in another. 

Jkit it is not tlu‘ only recommendation of this wwk, 
that it sets forth the scit'nee of astronomy as now re- 
c(‘ived. It aboumls tliroughout in original thoughts 
and modes of illustrati<jn. Th(' Second Chapter on 
astronomical instruments, is one of the best treatises 
on the subject evan* publislKul. The various instruments 
in u.se in the observatories, as well as those designed 
for nautical purposes, are there classified and described 
in the plainest and simplest manner. The clas.sification 
of the errors against wdiich the praetical astronomer 
has to contend, and the enumeration of the various 
expedients hy whicli Ui(‘y may he eompeusated, aiiiiihi- 
lal{‘d, or reduced to the .smallest possible degree, UMd 
tli(‘n allowed Ibr, is now' and original, and cannot be 
too highly praisi'd. It may indecil be termcul a treatise 
on the pbilosojihy of iustrumental observation. 

The n'jider of this work will tie struck with the n*- 
inark, (l(ih)i Uranus has “two satellites certain, 
and four more have been siis]x‘cfed.’' Hitherto no 
doiilit has been entertaim'd of tli(‘ existence' of six .s,i- 
tellitc's, and two rings were once siispecU'd by Sir 
William IJ('rschcl. ]\o b«‘tter evidence need be given 
of the immense superiority of Sir William Hersebers 
great telescope ovt‘r all others that have since hern 
inude, than this remark, that after a period of nearly 
half a century from their discovery, no other individual 
has ever obtaineil a siuht tif the four remaining satel- 
lib's, and that their ('xiNteiUM' still re.st.s upon the sole 
testimony of their discMuerer. Jiut as no individual has 
(‘ver observed this planet with sucli optical pow(‘rs a.s 
those used h}'^ Sir ^Villi.lIn, his geiu'ral ac^iracy must 
be received as a sufinaent <‘\i l(‘nee of their existence. 
A further confirmation is derived fiMin tin* extension to 
them of Dodt‘'s tanpirical hiw ol' connexion betw'een 
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the major axes of the planets.’*' In a paper recently 
published in the memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 
the author expresses his disbelief in the existence of 
the concentric rings suspected by his father. 

* There are some veiy carious instances of tliis proi^nsity tn 
generalize connected with the history of astronomy. Kepler de- 
duced his laws merely by it ; he found them to subsist in the phi- 
nets which he observed, and boldly announced them as general 
truths ; but he was unable to demonstrate that they were neces- 
sarily true universally, if at all. This was reserved for Newton. 
The confirmation which his researches gave them, fixed them as 
undoubted laws of nature ; till they received this, they were lia- 
ble to be questioned, and even exploded, like many oUier suppoHi- 
tions of their fanciful, though most ingenious author, which he 
propounded with equal confidence. In all instances, however, 
whetlicr he was right or wrong, he acted on the same principle 
which we are now discussing, that of believing in the generality 
of rules which he found to obtain in a few instances. 

Another very remarkable guess of the same nature is contained 
in a singular analogy which Professor Bode, of Berlin, found to 
subsist between the major axes of the different planetary orbits, 
lie found that the following table, the mode of the construction 
of which is obvious, very nearly expressed their relative distances. 


taking that of the earth as 10 : — 

Mercury’s distance := 4 

Venus’s do =4-f 3.0 = 7 

Eartli’s do =r4-f-3j2 = 10 

Mars’s do =44-35*= 16 

Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas’s =44-3.2* = 28 

Jupiter’s do =4-4-35* = 52 

Saturn’s do = 4 -f. 3.2* = 100 


It is a very remarkable circumstance in the history of this ta- 
ble, that it was formed before the discovery of the telescopic pla- 
nets, and that the void thus occurring in the scries had led some 
persons to conjecture the existence of a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter, just about tlie distance at which the telescopic planets 
were afterwards discovered. A similar conjecture, if the earth’s 
planetary character were unknown, would fix a planet at the dis- 
tance actually occupied by the earth ; and this adds a circumstaner; 
of similarity to tliose stated in the text, although tlie force of an 
argument resting on so loose a foundation as Uiis empirical law, 
cannot be very grenL 

The law ita^ has lately received a remarkable extension from 
Mr. Challis. This gentleman has shown {Cambridge Philoaoph. 
TraMoct.yol. iii. p. 171,) tliat it prevails not only between the 
distances of the planets from the sun, but between the distances 
of the satellites from their respective primaries. Thus in the 
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Tlic time selected for this publication was singularly 
fortunate. It was the first popular treatise that an- 
nounced to the English and American reader four re- 
inarkable discoveries — the extension of the Newton- 
ian law of gravity to the double stars, by Sir John 
Ilerschel — the discovery of a resisting medium by 
Encke—of the long inequality of Venus and the earth 
by Airy, — and the correction of an important error of 


case* of the system of Jupiter, the re«|)cctive distances of the sa- 
teiiites may be expresssed without considerable error, by the fol- 
lowing law ; — 

Einpiricul valueii. True values. 

7 = 7 6.91 

7 + 4 = 11 11.0 

7 + 4x24 = 17.51 

7 + 4x(24)'--- = 30.86 

Again, for tlic ayatcin of I'ninuM, wc have : — 


Biitpincal ih.tiince. 'fYucdi. lance. 

1283 = iaH3 1312 

1283 + 4.37 = 1720 1720 

1283 + 437X-- = 1334 1984 

1283 + 437 X («)’= 2259 2275 

1283 + 437 x (5)'-= 4601 4551 

1283 + 437 X (3)’= 8749 9101 


(Tfic distances of the fourth, fifth, and sixth, hare not been 
olisrrvcd.) 

The system of Saturn, however, offers a peculiarity ; the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fiftli satellites arc ranged according to 
one Rc.rics ; the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh, according to 
another : — 


Empiriral iliMtanr*- True distanre. 

.336 = .336 33,'> 

3.36- f-8ii — 418 430 

336 4- 82 528 

3.36- f 82x (2)^. . = 664 682 

336 -j- 82 X (2)='.. = 002 058 

336.f 82 x(2)X3 =: 2.304 2208 

33G4-(82)(2=')x3*=: 6240 6436 


Will) the exception here noticed, it may tlien be affirmed, that 
the planets and satellites arrange themselves about their primaries 
at mean distances, whicli observe approximately this progression, 
fi, 4_ 5, a 4* ^ 4- ^he value of r is always one of 

the terms of the series I, 1 2, 2j, 3, &c. We ma^ add, that tiiis 

ratio of b to a is generally ex|»res8ed by very simple numbers ; 
thus, for the planets it is ^ nearly ; for the system of Jupiter J ; 
for that of Saturn ^ ; of Uranus ^ nearly . — Library of Useful 
Knowledge. 
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one-eightieth of the mass of Jupiter, which had been 
adopted by Newton and his followers in the last cen- 
tury, confirmed, and even increased by Laplace and 
his followers in this. 

The importance of these discoveries, from their bear- 
ing upon the history of the progress of the science — 
upon the structure of the universe — the stability of the 
solar system — the doctrines of ethics — and upon the 
departments of practical astronomy and navigation — 
will, it is hoped, excuse a more extended notice of 
them. 

The science of astronomy had, in tlie last few years, 
made rapid progress, particularly since the foundation 
of the Astronomical Society of London, of which our 
author was one of tlie principal ornaments, and which 
had in ten years done more to promote the advance- 
ment of astronomy, than any other body of men had 
ever accomplished in the same peTiod of time. 

The British association, following the example of the 
savans of Germany, had held a few annual meetings, 
and had elicited from FVofessor Airy that celebrated 
report on astronomy, which was read to that body, at 
thefr session, in 1881. It is but justice to that report 
to say, that it is the only printed document to which 
the reader can refer for a complete history of the pro- 
gress of astronomy in the nineteenth century. Its 
author, George Bedell Airy, had himself borne a dis- 
tinguished part in the career of improvement above- 
mentioned. He is the only Kngli.shmun who has — by 
his ohserwations detected — by the Newtonian theory of 
gravity explained — and by a most remarkable appli- 
cation of the higher analysis computed, the inequality 
of long period of Venus and the earth (552). 

This gentleman has been recently appointed astrono- 
mer royal at the Greenwich Observatory, but not before 
he had acquired an imperishable name by this 
discovery, and by his subsfxiuent determination of Ju- 
piter’s mass, at the Cambridge Observato^, of which 
mention will be made in connexion with Kneke’s hy- 
pothesis of the re.sistinsr medium. In Professor Airy’s 
report it is distfbctly stated, that of the only two ori- 
ginal discoveries of tkc nineteenth century, one is by 
a German, the other by an Plnglishman, the author of 
this work. In the chapter on the elliptic orbit of binary 
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stars, (GOG) Sir John Herschel remarks, “ the author 
of these pages has himself attempted to contribute his 
mite to these interesting investigations.” Tliis is the 
only mention he has permitted himself to make of his 
great discoveries. It is proper in this introductory no- 
tice of the work to state that the learned world have 
with one consent, awarded to Sir John F. W. Herschel 
the merit of the achievements there mentioned ; and for 
them he has received one of the medals of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and the honour of knighthood 
from his sovereign ; — as if any marks of royal favour 
could add lustre to a name that must be indelibly as- 
sociated with the revolutions of the binary stars as 
that of Newton is with those of the bodies in our own 
system ! 

The first suggestion, that several pairs of stars enu- 
merated in (G04) w^ere connected together by the laws 
of gravity, was undoubtedly due to Sir William Her- 
schel. M. Savary published a method by which the 
elliptic elements of the orbits of binary stars might be 
determined from several perfect observations. But to 
Sir John Herschel lielongs the merit of first pointing 
out the proper mode of observing the double star^; in 
the field of observation he has taken the lead, and 
finally he has been the first to invent a method by 
which observations necessarily erroneous, are made to 
furnish the elements for their own correction, and for 
the complete determination of the orbit to which they 
relate. This novel and ingenious method, partly ana- 
lytical and partly gy'aphic or teniative^ is published at 
length in the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London. The orbits of several pairs 
of binary stars are there given, and are established on 
a basis as immutable as the laws of geometry. Two 
of them, i Bt>otis, and y Virginis, have found their way 
into the British Nautical Almanac for 1835. The recent 
observations of Professor Struve have confirmed their 
accuracy, and in all ages they will remain the monu- 
ments of the genius of the author of this volume. 

Previous to his departure in 1833 for the Cape of 
Good Hope, the number of binary sfers was nearly 
forty — more will no doubt be added to the list by his 
observations in the southern hemisphere : indeed, in a 
letter to Professor Schumachqf, in February 1835, he 
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announces the discovery of one of these systems. At 
the same time he describes several nebulae of singular 
appearance.* An extract from the letter is given in 
the note. The list of nebula will serve to complete the 
list inserted in (615.) 

* “ Having made iny urrangcnicnts bo as to allow me to com- 
mence erecting the instrumenlB (the 20 feet reflector, and the 7 
f(«t equatorial achromatic,) while the liouse was preparing fur 
our rec«iption, tlie reflector wae already in a condition for viewing 
miscellaneous objects. In the interval between that time and the 
fillh of March, when the regular serins of my sweeps commenced, 
you may suppose that it was not suflered to remain idle. 1 had 
already by tlic aid of a small and very portable reflector of 5 
feet focal length, with an object mirror of 9 inches diameter, on 
the Newtonian construction, (the same formerly employed by my 
aunt as a coinot-secker, and which immediately on our arrival I 
erected in tlie garden of our temporary residence) become fami- 
liar with most of the great objects of the southern circumpolar 
regions so rich in wonders — such as the two Magellanic clouds — 
the great nebula about i; Argus — the great clusters m ('lentauri, 
and 47 Toucani, Ac. 1 may truly say that 1 felt repaid by the 
views thus obtained of these most astonishing phenomena for all 
the trouble and inconveniences of our voyage hither. They are 
really magnificent, and such as no description can do justice to. 

“just one year has elapsed from the commencement of my 
sweeps, to the day (March 5th, 1855,) on which 1 now resume 
this letter. It wiU give some idea of tlic clearness of our South 
African sky, when 1 state that in tliat interval 1 have registered 
127 sweeps, and when it is recollected that owing to the invisi- 
bility of the nebulas by moonlight, the interval between the sev- 
enth and eighteenth days of the moon's age is not available for 
sweeping. In these sweeps of course a considerable catalogue 
Iwth of nebulas and double stars has been collected, some of more 
und some of less interest. Among the former the most curious 
no doubt are the planetary and annular ncbulsB, both by reason 
of tlieir rarity and their singular and problematic construction 
among tliem arc “ R. A 9“ 6“ N. P. D. 131® 45'. A perfectly 
sharp, well defined, uniform disc, 10 or 12" in diameter. — R. A. 
10^* O'® N. P. D. 129® 37', a very brilliant, large, uniform, elliptic 
disc 30" diameter, sharply terminated, and having in or on it, but 
eccentrically placed, a star of the ninth magnitude. — R. A. IP 42,. 
N.P. D. 146® 14'.— A beautiful round planetary nebula, as sharply 
terminated as a plaiief, of a perfectly uniform light, and of a fine 
blue colour approaching to green ; the only insulated object of a 
decided blue colour I have ever observed in tlie heavens. 

. J. F. W. IlERSCHEI..” 
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The other original discovery of this century is that 
of the resisting medium by Encke. As this is blended 
with another of great importance, that of an error in 
Jupiter’s estimated mass, they will both be noticed to- 
gether. 

The masses of any two primary bodies that have 
secondaries revolving round them, are to each other 
directly as the cubes of the mean distances, and inverse- 
ly as the squares of the periodical times of these secon- 
daries.* Hence it is only necessary to measure the 
elongations of one of Jupiter’s satellites, (the fourth ad- 
mits of greatest accuracy) and thence from the other 
known elements of the orbit of the satellite to deter- 
mine its mean distance, in order to deduce the compa- 
rative masses of Jupiter and the sun. Laplace, from 
the observations of Pound as reduced by Newton, (the 
originals having been lost) computed the mass of Jupi- 
ter to be value was 

adopted in the first edition of his Mecginique Celeste. In 
the last edition he adopts for the mass of Jupiter 
a value deduced by Bouvard from the mutual pertur- 
bations of Jupiter. Saturn, and Uranus. In the fifth 
edition of his Systeme du Monde, in 1824, Laplace states 
that on applying to this computation of Bouvard his 
calculus of probabilities, he finds that the probability 
is eleven million to one that Bouvard's value of Jupiter's 
mass, is not in error by a hundredth part of that value. 
But the decisions of the wisest judges in one age are 
sometimes reversed by their successors the next, and 
not even Laplace, who after Newton was the profound- 
est mathematician of any age, has been exempted from 
the common lot. As if fortune had determined to pun- 
ish that great analyst for his bold invasion of her do- 
mains, the computations were already begun that were 
to overturn this conclusion, and so completely has it 
been effected, that had Laplace survived his publication 
but twelve years, his candour w^ould no doubt have 
admitted, that the probabilities are now at least a thou- 
sand to one that Bouvard's value was in error by near- 
ly twice its hundredth part. 

In 1822 Encke had found it impost ble to reconcile 


* The mass of the secondary is supposed to be very small, other- 
wise it must be allowed for. — Editor. 
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the observed perturbations of his comet with Bouvard’s 
mass of Jupiter. He had even then conceived the ne- 
cessity of admitting the existence of a resisting me- 
dium. — His opinions W'ere further confirmed by the 
returns of his comet in 1825 and 1829, and accordingly 
in 1831 he announced with some hesitation, his belief 
that Bouvard’s mass of Jupiter would require to be in- 
creased by nearly one-sixtieth of its value, and that 
even this correction would not account for the gradual 
diminution of his comet’s nitajor axis during ten revo- 
lutions since 1786. He accordingly gave an ephemeris 
of his comet for 1832, in which he adopted his new value 
for Jupiter’s mass and applied the correction 

for a resisting medium. This ephemeris corresponded 
with the comet’s oh.served place in 1832 within the 
limits of the errors of observation, thus giving a strong 
confirmation of fiis opinions, and imj)osing upon him 
who should call them in question, the necessity of 
finding some other plau.sible explanation of this ob- 
served acceleration of the mean motion of his comet. 
In forming these conclusions, Rnc.ki^ had received the 
advice of Dr. Olbers respecting the resisting medium, 
and had other strong rea.sons for adopting the new 
mass of Jupiter. (Suuss, Nicollai, Kncke, and Heiligen- 
stein, had severally deduced the same vailues for Jupi- 
ter's mass, from the n’spective perturhations f»f Pallas, 
Juno, Vesta, and ( ercs. It must be admitted that the 
weight of evidence in favour of the new estimate, iVoin 
these concurrent te.stimonies, is overwhelming, and 
strongly confirms the belief in the theory of a re.sisting 
medium, which with Encke was the result of the same 
analytical investieration. The mass of these four pla- 
nets, and es])ecially of the four periofiic comets, is so 
small that a variation in Jupiter's mass is measured by 
A much greater space of di.sturbed motion impressed 
upon these bodies than upon Saturn or Her.scliel. 

Hence the inference from the former is liable to far 
less error than from the latter, where, from the small- 
ness of the space passed through by the disturbed body, 
the estimate is liable to imperfections from having 
blended with it tht unavoidable errors of observation. 
A familiar illustration of this circumstance may be de- 
rived from the common operation of weighing with a 
pair of steelyards, where tj^e accuracy of the numerical 
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value of the weight submitted to trial, depends upon 
the smallness of the poise, and the greatness of the 
space passed through by it, for a small variation of the 
weight It was much to be desired that new measures 
of the elongations of Jupiter’s fourth satellite should 
be made to confirm or refute the hypothesis of Encke. 
In the fall of 1832, Professor Airy undertook the per- 
formance, and after a scries of careful observations 
with excellent instruments, and after detecting several 
important errors in Laplace’s elements of this satellite, 
he obtained a value greater even than Encke's. 
This value has been confirmed by succeeding observa- 
tions in 1834 by the same gentleman, who obtained for 
this mass a value of jTiVu- Professor Santini, 

of the observatory of Padua, by similar observations 
obtained ^ 5 * 5 ,^ for the mass of Jupiter,’*' and Encke’s 
hypothesis again received an accession of strength 
from these new sources of evidence. The recent re- 
turn of his comet in 1835, observed in Europe, will 
throw more light upon the question; but can hardly 
produce any important change in its aspect. Biela’s 
comet observed in 1832, confirms the new mass of Ju- 
piter by a similar observed acceleration ; but tjirows 
new perplexity upon the question of a resisting medium. 
Encke and Gauss find a diminution of nine tenths of a 
day in the observed duration of its period due to this 
resistance. V alz, from the computations of Damoiscau, 
finds this diminution to be eight tenths. Professor 
Santini, from his own elements, finds four tenth.s, while 
Encke’s formula and constant for computing this ac- 
celeration only accounts for a diminution of three hun- 
dredths of a day. The mean of the three results would 
show that Biela’s comet experiences the resistance of a 
medium twenty-five times as powerful as that which is 
encountered by Encke’s comet. Biela’s comet, how- 
ever, has not been observed sufficiently to afford any 
other than a general conclusion in favour of the exist- 
ence of such a medium. 

♦ The importance of tliis correction will be readily eatimated, 
when we consider that the eightieth part of Jupiter^s mass is 
more than four times the entire mass of t)fe earth. The decision 
of it is of great utility in perfecting the solar, lunar, and planet- 
ary tables. — Editor. 
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A third body, which, from the nature of its substance 
and motions, is calculated to have much influence in 
the decision of these questions is Halley’s comet, (481) 
which has returned to its perihelion since the publica- 
tion of this work — an event that was awaited with 
great anxiety by astronomers. This comet seems des- 
tined to exercise a powerful influence in deciding the 
fate of the most important theories that have ever been 
promulgated. In 1759 its return was looked for to de- 
ride forever the question concerning the extension of 
the Newtonian theory of gravity to the cometary world. 
The same interest was manifested in its late return, 
because on it in some degree rested the decision con- 
cerning the most important theory framed since that 
of Newton. Halley’s comet, which is now undergoing 
the ordeal of investigation, will disappear from even 
tele.soopic vision in the spring of this year 1S3G. Exten- 
sive preparation has been made for the determination 
of its elements from its late return, by the rival schools 
of Germany, France, and England. A complete dis- 
cussion of their bearing upon Encke’s hypothesis, re- 
quires a labour that has hitherto been too great for even 
Gern\gn assiduity and enterprise, which in this depart- 
ment have left nothing untried. The labours of years 
have been bestowed upon it, and as yet the ])(*rturba- 
tions of its motions have rmly Ix'cn coinpiited with 
correctness for tin* two periods just completed. The 
question of its accelenition by a resisting medium, re- 
quires for its deci.sion the extension of these conijiula- 
tions througli one or more of the earlier periods. This 
is still a de.sideratum in astronfuny. The (‘omet pa.s.sed 
its ixTihelion on the morning of the sixteenth of No- 
vember, According to the jiredictions of Ro.senbergcr 
and Ponlecoulant, this event .should have occurred on 
the morning of the twelfth or thirteenth ; or if accele- 
rated by a resisting medium, .seven and a half days 
earlier, and three days earlier .still, if Bouvard’s nia.ss 
of Jupiter be correct. Thus Airy’s ma.ss of Jupiter is 
confirmed ; but Encke’s bypothesis of a resisting me- 
dium is, according to the present state of the .science 
inv^olved in new 4 )erplexities, for it is found Ijy trial 
that no single estimate of the density of this medium, 
or of the law of its resistance, will satisfy the observa- 
tions of all three of the comets wliieh are most liable to 
its influence. • 
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Hallev’s comet, in its present return, was first seen 
on the fifth of August, J835, by Dumouchel, of the ob- 
servatory of the Collegio Romano in Rome, furnishing 
a fresh illustration of the clearness of an Italian sky, 
through which the comet of 1811 was observed by 
Inghirami, several months after it had disappeared from 
view in more powerful telescopes in the north of Eu- 
rope. Halley’s comet wa.s seen in Berlin on the thir- 
teenth, in London on the twenty-third, and finally in 
Yale College by Messrs. Olmsted and Loomis, on the 
thirty-first of the same month. 

The return of this comet has furnished Arago with 
the opportunity of proving by optical experiments 
made in October 1835, what was generally believed 
before, that comets shine by reflected light. From the 
first to near the middle of October its brilliancy in- 
creased; and its apparent motion among the stars in 
the northern hemisphere was extremely rapid. Its tail 
extended through four or five degrees in the heavens. 
At Kensington, Sir James South observed two tails in 
one of his large telescopes. This comet had a well 
marked nucleus, unlike the comets of Encke and Biela, 
which are reprpsente(i as having only the appemance 
of a thin mist or cloud. In the last return of Biela’s 
comet, Professor Struve observed a complete central 
occultation of a star of the ninth magnitude. The 
star’s brilliancy was not in the slightest degree dimin- 
ished. The brilliancy of Halley’s comet surpassed ex- 
pectation, and seemed in .some degree to confirm the 
opinion of Gibers that the diminution of its light in late 
returns is owing to its having come to the perihelion as 
on the present occasion, at the time when it was remote 
from the earth. The visibility of Encke’s comet in Au- 
gust, 1835, contrary to the expectations of Encke, seems 
also to confirm this remark ; and should Hiela’s comet 
be seen at its next return in contrary to the ex- 
pectations of Santini, who has published an ephemeris 
of it — the idea of the gradual dissipation of comets will 
perhaps be banished from the minds of astronomers. 

It appears from the above remarks, that the theory 
of a resisting medium taught in this^volume, does not 
rest upon demonstrative evidence, and that the difl^ul- 
ties introduced into the science by the discovery of the 
three periodical comets, cannot be completely removed* 
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whether we receive it or reject it. While, therefore, a 
belief in its existence is inculcated, the reader sht)iild 
carefully distinguish between the nature of the evidenct' 
upon which it rests, and that of most of the other prin- 
ciples of astronomy. The complete proof of the truth 
of a theory requires a demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of every theory to which it is dir(‘ctly opposed. 
To establish this theory on such a basis, it would be 
necessary to prove tliat within the acknowleviged limits 
of error with which the masses, |)eriods, and other ele- 
ments of the ])Ianets and comets an‘ known, there may 
notexist some cominnationof cau.ses which i>n the .New- 
tonian theory of gravity, would explain the motions of 
this single comet, without involving the supposition of* 
the existence of a resisting medium. As the heavens 
are infinite, and man’s observation finite at best, it is 
proli.'ible that this will never be iiccomplished, and that 
the belief in the Enckian theory will fluctuate with fu- 
ture discoveries. 

If W(i admit this theory, the con.serpiences which fol- 
low are of the grandest nature. The lieautiful simpli- 
city of our system, as shown by the theorem of 
Lagrange, (515), (577), that the gnvif machine of the 
univ?r.se presents to the <*ontemplative mind no indica- 
tionsof beginning or end, is lo.st. The doom of ultimate 
decay seems stamped upon all the works of the ( 'rea- 
tor. Though we cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation embrace the period of the duration of the system, 
the conclusion still forces it.self upon our minds that at 
last it must end — that one by one the plan(*ts must lie 
lost in the mass of the sun — itself perhaps to be merged 
in other suns, and to contribute by the immensity of 
its attractions, to the destructiem of other systems. 
Though such will be th<' inevitabk' efl'fct of a resisting 
medium, no individual of our species will witness the 
catastrophe; for long befon* this event o(;curs our race 
will have l>een destroyed by the heat consequent iqion 
the diminished orbit of the earth. 

Se.vrs C. Walker. 

Philadelphia, > 

February Ibth, 1836. ) 

< 
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INTRODUCTION. 

(1 .) In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the 
student’s first endeavours ought to be, to prepare his 
mind for the reception of truth, by dismissing, or at least 
loosening his hold on, all such crude and hastily adopted 
notions respecting the objects and relations he is about 
to examine as may tend to embarrass or mislead him ; 
and to strengthen himself, by something of an effort and 
a resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any con- 
clusion which shall appear to be supported by careful 
observation and logical argument, even should it prove 
of a nature adverse to notions he may have previously 
formed for himself, or taken up, without examination, 
on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, a 
commencement of that intellectual discipline which 
forms one of the most important ends of all science. 
It is the first movement of approach towards that state of 
mental purity which alone can fit us for a full and steady 
perception of moral beauty as well as physical adaptation. 
It is the “ euphrasy and rue” with which we must “ purge 
our sight” before we can receive and contemplate as they 
are the lineaments of truth and nature. 

(2.) There is n« science which, more than astronomyy 
stands in need of such a preparation, or draws more 
largely on that intellectual liberality which is ready to 
adopt whatever is demonstrated, or concede whatever is 
rendered highly probable, however new and uncommon 
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the points of view may be in which objects the most 
familiar may thereby become placed. Almost all its 
conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction 
with those of superficial and vulgar observation, and 
with what appears to every one, until he has understood 
and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the most posi- 
tive evidence of his senses. Thus, the earth on which 
he stands, and which has served for ages as the un- 
shaken foundation of the firmest structures, either of art 
or nature, is divested by the astronomer of its attribute 
of fixity, and conceived by him as turning swiftly on its 
centre, and at the same time moving onwards through 
space with great rapidity. The sun and the moon, 
which appear to untaught eyes round bodies of no very 
considerable size, become enlarged in his imagination 
into vast globes,— the one approaching in magnitude to 
the earth itself, the other immensely surpassing it. The 
planets, which appear only as stars somewhat brighter 
than the rest, are to him spacious, elaborate, and habit- 
able worlds ; several of them vastly greater and fat more 
curiously furnished than tlie earth he inhabits, as there 
are also others less so ; and the stars themselves, properly 
so called, which to ordinary apprehension present only 
lucid sparks or brilliant atoms, are to him suns of various 
and transcendent glory— effulgent centres of life and light 
to myriads of unseen worlds: so that when, after dilat- 
ing his thoughts to comprehend the grandeur of those 
ideas his calculations have called up, and exhausting his 
imagination and the powers of his language to devise 
similes and metaphors illustrative of ihe immensity of 
the scale on which his universe is consin^.led, he shrinks 
back to his native sphere ; he finds it, in^^mparison, a 
mere point; so lost^— even in the minute system to 
which it belongs — as to be invisible and unsuspected 
from some of its principal and remoter members. 

(3.) There is hardly any thing which sets in a stronger 
^Ught the inherent power of trutli over the mind of 
man, when opposed no motives of interest or passion, 
than the perfect readmess witji which all these conclu- 
sions are assented to as soon as their evidence is clearly 
apprehended, and the tenacious hold they acquire over 
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our belief when once admitted. In the conduct, therefore, 
of this volume, we shall take it for granted that our 
reader is more desirous to learn the system which it is 
its object to teach as it now stands, than to raise or re- 
vive objections against it ; and that, in short, he comes 
to the task with a willing mind ; an assumption which 
will not only save ourselves the trouble of piling argu- 
ment on argument to convince the skeptical, but will 
greatly facilitate his actual progress, inasmuch as he will 
find it at once easier and more satisfactory to pursue from 
the outset a straight and definite path, than to be con- 
stantly stepping aside, involving himself in perplexities 
and circuits, which, after all, can only terminate in 
finding himself compelled to adopt our road. 

(4.) The method, therefore, we propose to follow is 
neither strictly the analytic nor the synthetic, but rather 
such a combination of both, with a leaning to the latter, 
as may best suit with a didactic composition. Our object 
is not to convince or refute opponents, nor to inquire, 
under the semblance of an assumed ignorance, for prin- 
ciples bf which we are all the time in full possession — 
v>ut simply to teach what we know. The moderate limit 
of a single volume, and the necessity of being on every 
point, within that limit, rather diffuse and copious in ex- 
planation, as well as the eminently matured and ascer- 
tained character of the science itself, render this course 
both practicable and eligible. Practicable, because there 
is now no danger of any revolution in astronomy, like 
those which are daily changing the features of the less 
advanced sciences, supervening, to destroy all our hypo- 
theses, and throw our statements into confusion. Eligible, 
because the space to be bestowed, either in combating 
refuted systems, or in leading the reader forward by 
slow and measured steps from the known to the un- 
known, may be more advantageously devoted to such ex- 
planatory illustrations as will impress on him a familiar 
and, as it were, a practical sense of the sequence of phe-* 
nomena, and the manner in which they are produced. 
We shall not, then, reject the analytic course where it 
leads more easily and directly to our objects, or in any 
way fetter ourselves by a rigid adherence to method. 
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Writing only to be understood, and to communicate a« 
much information in as little space as possible, consist* 
ently with its distinct and effectual communication, we 
can afford to make no sacrifice to system, to form, or to 
affectation. 

(5.) We shall take for granted, from the outset, the 
Copernican system of the world ; relying on the easy, 
obvious, and natural explanation it affords of all the phe- 
nomena as they come to be described, to impress the 
student with a sense of its truth, without either the form- 
ality of demonstration or the superfluous tedium of 
eulogy, calling to mind that important remark of Bacon : 
— “ Theoriarum vires, arcta et quasi se mutuo sustinente 
partium adaptatione, quk, quasi in orbem cohaerent, fir- 
mantur;”* nor failing, however, to point out to the 
reader, as occasion offers, the contrast which its superior 
simplicity offers to the complication of other hypotheses. 

(6.) The preliminary knowledge which it is desirable 
that the student should possess, in order for the more 
advantageous perusal of the following pages, consists in 
the familiar practice of decimal and sexagesimal arith- 
metic ; some moderate acquaintance with geometry and 
trigonometry, both plane and spherical ; the elementary 
principles of mechanics ; and enough of optics to under- 
stand the construction and use of the telescope, and some 
other of the simpler instruments. For the acquisition of 
these we may refer him to those other parts of this Cy- 
clopedia which profess to treat of the several subjects in 
question. Of course, the more of such knowledge he 
brings to the perusal, the easier will be his progress, and 
the more complete the information gained ; but we shall 
endeavour in every case, as far as it can be done with- 
out a sacrifice of clearness, and of that useful brevity 
which consists in the absence of prolixity and episode, 
to render what we have to say as independent of other 
books as possible. i 

(7.) After all, we must distinctly caution such of our 
readers as may commence and terminate their astronomi- 

* The confirmation of theories relic» on the compact adaptation of 
their parts, by which, like those of an arch or dome, they mutuallv 
sustain each other, and form a coherent whole. 
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cal studies with the present work (though of 8uch,-^t 
least in the latter predicament, — we trust the number will 
be few), that its utmost pretension is to place them on 
the threshold of this particular wing of the temple of sci- 
ence, or rather on an eminence exterior to it, whence 
they may obtain something like a general notion of its 
structure ; or, at most, to give those who may wish to 
enter, a ground-plan of its accesses, and put them in pos- 
session of the pass- word. Admission to its sanctuary, 
and to the privileges and feelings of a votary, is only to 
be gained by one means,-— a sound and sufficient know- 
ledge of mathematics^ the great instrument of all exact in- 
quiry, without which no man can ever make such ad- 
vances in this or any other of the higher departments of 
science, as can entitle him to form an independent opi- 
nion on any subject of discussion within their range. It 
is not without an effort that those who possess this know- 
ledge can communicate on such subjects with those who 
do not, and adapt tlieir language and their illustrations to 
the necessities of such an intercourse. Propositions 
whiclfto the one are almost identical, are theorems of 
import and difficulty to the other ; nor is tlieir evidence 
presented in the same way to the mind of each. In 
teaching such propositions, under such circumstances, 
the appeal has to be made, not to the pure and abstract rea- 
son, but to the sense of analogy, — to practice and expe- 
rience : principles and modes of action have to be esta- 
blished, not by direct argument from acknowledged 
axioms, but by bringing forward and dwelling on simple 
and familiar instances in which the same principles and 
the same or similar modes of action take place ; thus 
erecting, as it were, in each particular case, a separate 
induction, and constructing at each step a little body of 
science to meet its exigencies. The difference is that 
of pioneering a road through an untraversed country, and 
advancing at ease along a broad and beaten highway ; 
that is to say, if '^we are determined to make ourselves 
distinctly understood, and will appeal to reason at all. 
As for the method of assertion, or a direct demand on 
the faith of the student (though in some complex cases 
iivdispensable, where illustrative explanation would defeat 
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its own end by becoming tedious and burdensome to both 
parties), it is one which we shall neither adopt ourselves 
nor would recommend to others. 

(8.) On the other hand, although it is something new 
to abandon the road of mathematical demonstration in the 
treatment of subjects susceptible of it, and teach any con- 
siderable branch of science entirely or chiefly by the way 
of illustration and familiar parallels, it is yet not impossi 
ble that those who are already well acquainted with our 
subject, and whose knowledge has been acquired by that 
confessedly higher and .better practice which is incompa- 
tible with the avowed objects of the present work, may 
yet find their account in its perusal, — for this reason, that 
it is always of advantage to present any given body of 
knowledge to the mind in as great a variety of diflfercnt 
lights as possible. It is a property of illustrations of this 
kind to strike no two minds in the same manner, or with 
the same force ; because no two minds are stored with 
the same images, or have acquired their notions of them 
by similar habits. Accordingly, it may very well hap- 
pen, that a proposition, even to one best acquainted with 
it, may be placed not merely in a new and uncommon, 
but in a more impressive and satisfactory light by such 
a course — some obscurity may be dissipated, some inward 
misgiving cleared up, or even some link supplied which 
may lead to the perception of connexions and deductions 
altogether unknown before. And the probability of this 
is increased when, as in the present instance, the illustra- 
tions chosen have not been studiously selected from books, 
but are such as have presented themselves freely to the 
author’s mind as being most in harmony with his own 
views ; by which, of course, he means to lay no claim 
to origindity in all or any of them beyond what they 
may really possess. 

(9.) Besides, there are cases in the application of me- 
chanical principles with which the mathematical student 
is but too familiar, where, when the dAa are before him, 
and the numerical and geometrical relations of his pro- 
blems all clear to his conception,— when his forces are 
estimated and his lines measured, — nay, when even he has 
followed up the application of his technical processes, and 
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fairly arrived at his conclusion, — there is still something 
wanting in his mind — not in the evidence, for he has ex- 
amined each link, and finds the chain complete — not in 
the principles, for those he well knows are too firmly es- 
tablished to be shaken — but precisely in the nwde of ac- 
tion, He has followed out a train of reasoning by logical 
and technical rules, but the signs he has employed are not 
pictures of nature, or have lost their original meaning as 
such to his mind : he has not seen, as it were, the pro- 
cess of nature passing under his eye in an instant of time, 
and presented as a whole to his imagination. A familiar 
parallel, or an illustration drawn from some artificial or 
natural process, of which he has that direct and individual 
impression which gives it a reality and associates it with 
a name, will, in almost every such case, supply in a mo- 
ment this deficient feature, will convert all his symbols 
into real pictures, and infuse an animated meaning into 
what was before a lifeless succession of words and signs. 
We cannot, indeed, always promise ourselves to attain 
this degree of vividness in our illustrations, nor are the 
points to be elucidated themselves always capable of be- 
ing so paraphrased (if we may use the expression) by 
any single instance adduciblc in the ordinary course of 
experience ; but the object will at least be kept in view ; 
and, as we are very conscious of having, in making such 
attempts, gained for ourselves much clearer views of seve- 
ral of the more concealed effects of planetary perturba- 
tion than we had acquired by their mathematical investi- 
gation in detail, we may reasonably hope that the endeavour 
will not always be unattended with a similar success in 
others. 

(10.) From what has been said, it will be evident that 
our aim is not to offer to the public a technical treatise, 
in which the student of practical or theoretical astronomy 
shall find consigned the minute description of methods 
of observation, or the formulae he requires prepared to 
his hand, or their%emonstrations drawn out in detail. In 
all these the present work will be found meagre, and quite 
inadequate to his wants. Its aim is entirely different; be- 
ing to present in each cast the mere ultimate rationale of 
facts, arguments, and processes ; and, in all cases of mathe- 
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matical application, avoiding whatever would tend to en- 
cumber its pages with algebraic or geometrical symbols, 
to place under his inspection that central thread of com- 
mon sense on which the pearls of analytical research are 
invariably strung ; but which, by the attention the latter 
claim for themselves, is often concealed from the eye of 
the gazer, and not always disposed in the straightest and 
most convenient form to follow by those who string them. 
This is no fault of those who have conducted the inqui- 
ries to which we allude. The contention of mind for 
which they call is enormous ; and it may, perhaps, be 
owing to their experience of how little can he accomplish- 
ed in carrying such processes on to their conclusion, by 
mere ordinary clearness of head; and how necessary it 
often is to pay more attention to the purely mathematical 
conditions which insure success, — the hooks-and-eyes of 
their equations and series,— than to those which enchain 
causes with their effects, and both with the human rea- 
son, — that we must attribute something of that indistinct- 
ness of view which is often complained of as a grievance 
by the earnest student, and still more commonly ascribed 
ironically to the native cloudiness of an atmosphere too 
sublime for vulgar comprehension. We think we shall 
render good service to both classes of readers, by dissi- 
pating, so far as our power lies, that accidental obscurity, 
and by showing ordinary untutored comprehension clearly 
what it can, and what it cannot, hope to attain. 


CHAPTER I. 

General Notloni — Form and Magnitude of the FAith— ^Horizon and lUi 
Dip — ^The Atmoaphere — Refraction — ^Twiliglit — Appearances reaiilt. 
ing from diurnal Motion — Parallax — First Step towardn forming an 
Idea of the Distance of the Stars — Definitions. 

(11.) The magnitudes, distances, ’"arrangement, and 
motions of the great bodies which make up the visible 
universe, their constitution and physical condition, so 
far as they can be known to us, with their mutual in- 
fluences and actions on each other, so far as they can be 
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traced by the cfl'ects produced, and cstablislu'd l)y Icfji- 
liniatc reasoning, form the assemblage of objects to 
which the attention of the astronomer is directed. 'J’he 
term astronomy* itself, which denotes the law or rule 
of the astra (by which the ancients understood not only 
the stars properly so called, but the sun, the moon, and 
all the visible constituents of the heavens), sullicieiilly 
indicates this; and, although the term astrology, which 
denotes the reason, theory, or interpretation of the 
stars,t has become degraded in its application, and con- 
fined to superstitious and delusive attempts to divine 
future events by their dependence (ui pretended plane- 
tary influences, the same meaning originally attached 
Itself to that epitluM. 

(12.) Hut, besides the stars and other cidestial bodies, 
the earth itself, regarded as an individual body, is one 
principal object of the astronomer’s consideration, and, 
indeed, the chief of all. It derives its importam*e, in a 
practical as well as theoretical sense, not only from its 
proximity, and its relation to us as animated beings, 
who draw from it the supply of all our wants, but as the 
station from which we see all the r(*st, and as tJie only 
one among them to which we can, in the first instance, 
refer for any determinate marks and measures by whic!h 
to recognise their changes of situation, or with which to 
compare their distances. 

(13.) To the reader who now for the first lime takes 
up a book on astronomy, it will no doubt seem strange 
to class the earth with the heavenly bodies, and to as- 
sume any community of nature among things ajiparentl}'^ 
so diflerenl. For what, in fact, can be more apparently 
different than the vast and seemingly immeasurable ex- 
tent of the earth, and the stars, which appear but as 
points, and seem to have no size at all ? 'riie earth is 
dark and opaque, while the celestial bodies are brilliant. 
We perceive in it no motion, while in them we observe 
a continual chari^e of place, as we view them at different 

* Arriif , a star ; a Ifiw ; or to lend, a« a uhepherd hif* Hock ; 

so that tca-Tforoftoi means “ shepherd of the stors,” The two etymology 
are, however, coincident. , 

t A oy Of, reason, or a toord, the vehicle of reason; the interpreter of 
thought ^ ^ 
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hours of the day or night, or at different seasons of the 
year. The ancients, accordingly, one or two of the more 
enlightened of them only excepted, admitted no such 
community of nature ; and, by thus placing the heavenly 
bodies and their movements without the pale of analogy 
and experience, effectually intercepted the progress of 
all reasoning from what passes here below, to what is 
going on in the regions where they exist and move. 
Under such conventions, astronomy, as a science of 
cause and effect, could not exist, but must be limited to 
a mere registry of appearances, unconnected with any 
attempt to account for them on reasonable principles. 
To get rid of this prejudice, therefore, is the first step 
towards acquiring a knowledge of what is really the 
case ; and the student has made his first effort towards 
the acquisition of sound knowledge, when he has learnt 
to familiarize himself with the idea that the earth, after 
all, may be nothing but a great star. How correct such 
an idea may be, and with what limitations and modifica- 
tions it is to be admitted, we shall see presently. 

(14.) It is evident, that, to form any just notidns of 
the arrangement, in space, of a number of objects which 
we cannot approach and examine, but of which all the 
information we can gain is by sitting still and watching 
their evolutions, it must be very important for us to 
know, in the first instance, whether what we call sitting 
still is really such : whether the station from which we 
view them, with ourselves, and all objects which im- 
mediately surround us, be not itself in motion, unpcr- 
ccived by us; and if so, of what nature that motion is. 
The apparent places of a number of objects, and their 
apparent arrangement with respect to each other, will 
of course be materially dependent on the situation of the 
spectator among them ; and if this situation be liable to 
change, unknown to the spectator himself, an appearance 
of change in the respective situations of the objects will 
arise, without the reality. If, then, feuch be actually 
the case, it will follow that all the movements we think 
we perceive among the stars will not be real movements, 
but that some part, at least, of whatever changes of re- 
lative place we perceive among them must be merely* 
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apparent, the results of the shifting of our own point of 
view ; and that, if we would ever arrive at a knowledge 
of their real motions, it can only be by first investigating 
our own, and making due allowance for its effects. 
Thus, the question whether the earth is in motion or at 
rest, and if in motion, what that motion is, is no idle in- 
quiry, but one on which depends our only chance of 
arriving at true conclusions respecting the constitution 
of the universe. 

(15.) Nor let it be thought strange that we should 
speak of a motion existing in the earth, unperceived by 
its inhabitants ; we must remember that it is of the earth 
as a whole, with all that it holds within its substance, 
or sustains on its surface, that we are speaking ; of a 
motion common to the solid mass beneath, to the ocean 
which flows around it, the air that rests upon it, and the 
clouds which float above it in the air. Such a motion, 
which should displace no terrestrial object from its re- 
lative place among others, interfere with no natural pro- 
cesses, and produce no sensations of shocks or jerks, 
mighf, it is very evident, subsist undetected by us. 
There is no peculiar sensation which advertises us that 
we are in motion. We perceive jerks, or shocks, it is 
true, because tliese are sudden changes of motion, pro- 
duced, as the laws of mechanics teach us, by sudden 
and powerful forces acting during short times ; and these 
forces, applied to our bodies, are what wefeel. When, 
for example, we are carried along in a carriage with the 
blinds down, or with our eyes closed (to keep us from 
seeing external objects), we perceive a tremor arising 
from inequalities in the road, over which the carriage is 
successively lifted and let fall, but we have no sense of 
progress. As the road is smoother, our sense of motion 
is diminished, though our rate of travelling is accelerated. 
Those who have travelled on the celebrated rail-road 
between Manchester and Liverpool testify that but for 
the noise of the^rain, and the rapidity with which ex- 
ternal objects seem to dart by them, the sensation is al- 
most that of perfect rest. 

(16.) But it is on shipboard, where a great system is 
maintained in motion, and where we arc surrounded 
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with a multitude of objects which participate with our- 
selves and each other in the common progress of the 
whole mass, that we feel most satisfactorily the identity 
of sensation between a state of motion and one of rest. 
In the cabin of a large and heavy vessel, going smoothly 
before the wind in still water, or drawn along a canal, 
not the smallest indication acquaints us with the way it 
is making. We read, sit, walk, and perform every cus- 
tomary action as if we were on land. If we throw a 
ball into the air, it falls back into our hand ; or, if wc 
drop it, it lights at our feet. Insects buzz around us as 
iji the free air ; and smoke ascends in the same manner 
as it would do in an apartment on shore. If, indeed, 
we come on dec.k, the case is, in some respects, differ- 
ent ; the air, not being carried along with us, drifts away 
smoke and other light bodi(‘s — such as featliers aban- 
doned to it — apparently, in the opposite direction to that 
of the ship’s progress; but, in reality, they remain at 
rest, and we leave them behind in the air. Still, the 
illusion, so far as massive objects and our own move- 
ments are concerned, remains complete ; and whtn we 
look at the shore, we then perceive the effect of our own 
motion transferred, in a contrary direction, to external 
objects — external, that is, to the system of ichich wc 
form apart, 

“ Provehiraur porta, terrewiue urbesque recediint.” 

(17.) Not only do external objects at rest appear in 
motion generally, witli respect to ourselves when we 
are in motion among them, but they appear to move one 
among the other — they shift their relative apparent 
places. Let any one travelling rapidly along a high 
road fix his eye steadily on any object, but at the same 
time not entirely withdraw his attention from the gene- 
ral landscape, — he will see, or think he sees, the whole 
landscape thrown into rotation, and moving round that 
object as a centre ; all objects between it and himself 
appearing to move backwards, or the contrary w^ay to 
his own motion ; and all beyond it, forwards, or in the 
direction in which he moves : but let him withdraw his 
eye from that object, and fix it on another, — a nearer 
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one, for instance, — immediately the appearance of ro- 
tation shifts also, and the apparent centre about which 
this illusive circulation is peHbrmed is transferred to the 
new object, which, for the moment, appears to rest. 
This apparent change of situation of objects with re- 
spect to one another, arising from a motion of the spec- 
tator, is called a parallactic motion ; and it is, therefore, 
evident that, before we can ascertain whether external 
objects are really in motion or not, or what their mo- 
tions are, we must subduct, or allow for, any such pa- 
^allactic motion which may exist. 

(18.) In order, however, to conceive the earth as in 
motion, we must form to ourselves a conception of its 
shape and size. Now, an object cannot have shape and 
size, unless it is limited on all sides by some definite 
outline, so as to admit of our imagining it, at least, dis- 
connected from other bodies, and existing insulated in 
space. The first rude notion we form of the earth is 
that of a flat surface, of indefinite extent in all directions 
from the spot where we stand, above which are the air 
and aky ; below, to an indefinite profundity, solid mat- 
ter. This is a prejudice to be got rid of, like that of the 
earth’s immobility ; but it is one much easier to rid our- 
selves of, inasmuch as it originates only in our own 
mental inactivity, in not questioning ourselves where we 
will place a limit to a thing we have been accustomed 
from infancy to regard as immensely large ; and does 
not, like that, originate in the testimony of our senses 
unduly interpreted. On the contrary, the direct testi- 
mony of our senses lies the other way. When we sec 
the sun set in the evening in the west, and rise again in 
the cast, as we cannot doubt that it is the same sun we 
see after a temporary absence, we must do violence to 
all our notions of solid matter, to suppose it to have 
made its way through the substance of the earth. It 
must, therefore, have gone under it, and that not by a 
mere subterraneAis channel ; for if we notice the points 
where it sets and rises for many successive days, or for 
a whole year, we shall find them constantly shifting, 
round a very large extend of the horizon ; and, besides, 
the moon and stars also set and rise again in all points 
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of the visible horizon. I'he conclusion is plain : the 
earth cannot extend indefinitely in depth downwards, 
nor indefinitely in surface laterally ; it must have not 
only bounds in a horizontal direction, but also an under 
side, round which the sun, moon, and stars can pass ; 
and that side must, at least, be so far like what we see, 
that it must have a sky and sunshine, and a day when it 
is night to us, and vice versa ; where, in short, 

— “ redit R iiofiis Aurom, dicmqiie roducit. 

JNomjuo ubi pritiiUH <f|uiii oriens nffinvit anh(dis, 

IJlic Kora ru^iiH accendit lumuia Vesper.” Georg. 

(19.) As 80011 we have familiarized ourselves with 
the conception of an earth wiiho\ii foundatio 7 is or fixed 
supports — existing insulated in space from contact of 
every thing external, it becomes easy to imagine it in 
motion— or, rather, difficult to imagine it otherwise ; for, 
since there is nothing to retain it in one place, should 
any causes of motion exist, or any forces act upon it, it 
must obey their impulse. Let us next see what obvious 
circumstances there are to help us to a knowledge of the 
shape of the earth. 

(20.) Let us first examine what we can actually see 
of its shape. Now, it is not on land (unless, indeed, on 
uncommonly level and extensive plains) that we can see 
any thing of the general figure of the earth ; — the hills, 
trees, and other objects which roughen its surface, and 
break and elevate the line of the horizon, though ob- 
viously bearing a most minute proportion to the whole 
eartli, are yet too considerable, with respect to ourselves 
and to that small portion of it which we can see at a sin- 
gle view, to allow of our forming any judgment of the 
form of the whole, from that of a part so disfigured. 
But with the surface of the sea, or any vastly extended 
level plain, the case is otherwise. If we sail out of sight 
of land, whether we stand on the deck of the ship or 
climb the mast, we see the surface of the sea — not losing 
itself in distance and mist, but termiiiated by a sharp, 
clear, well defined line, or offing as it is called, which 
runs all round us in a circle, having our station for its 
centre. That tliis line is real’y a circle, we conclude, 
first, from the perfect apparent similarity of all its parts ; 
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and, secondly, from the fact of all its parts appearing at 
the same distance from us, and that evidently a mode- 
rate one ; and, thirdly, from this, that its apparent 
diameter^ measured with an instrument called the dip 
sector, is the same (except under some singular atmo- 
spheric circumstances, which produce a temporary distor- 
tion of the outline), in whatever direction the measure 
is taken, — properties which belong only to the circle 
among geometrical figures. If we ascend a high emi- 
nence on a plain (for instance, one of the Egyptian py- 
ramids), the same holds good. 

(21.) Masts of ships, however, and tj^c edifices erected 
by man are trifling eminences compared to what nature 
itself affords; ^Etna, Tenerifle, Mowna Roa, are emi- 
nenc(‘s from which no contemptible aliquot part of the 
wlude earth’s surface can be seen; but from these again 
— in those few and rare occ;isions when the transparency 
of the air will permit the real boundary of the horizon, 
the true sea-line, to be seen — the very same appearances 
are witnessed, but with tliis remarkable addition, viz. 
that tfle angular diameter of the visible area, as mea- 
sured by the dip sector, is materially /r.v.v than at a lower 
level, or, in other words, that the apparent size, of the 
earth has sensibly diminished as we liave receded from 
it^ surface, while yet the absolute quantity of it seen at 
once has been increased. 

(22.) Th(! same appearances are observed universally, 
in every part of the earth’s surface visited by man. 
Now, the figure of a body which, however seen, ap- 
pears always circular, can be no other than a sphere or 
globe. 

(23.) A diagram will elucidate this. Suppose the 
earth to be represented by the sphere LHNQ, whose 
centre is C, and let A, G, M be stations at diflTerent 
elevations above various points of its surface, represent- 
ed by a, g, m, respectively. From each of them (as 
from M) let a line^be drawn, as MNn, a tangent to the 
surface at N, then will this line represent the visual ray 
along which the spectator at M will see the visible ho- 
rizon ; and as this tangenf sweeps round M, and comes 
successively into the positions M O o, MP/), M Qq, the 
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point of contact N will mark out on the surface the circle 
N O P Q. The area of this circle is the portion of the 



earth's surface visible to a spectator at M, and the angle 
NMQ included between the two extreme visual rays is 
the measure of its apparent angular diameter. Leaving, 
at present, out of consideration the effect of refraction in 
the air below M, of which more hereafter, and which 
always tends, in some degree, to increctse that angle, or 
render it more obttise, this is the angle measured by the 
dip sector. Now, it is evident, 1st, that as the point M 
is more elevated above m, the point immediately below 
it on the sphere, the visible area, t. e. the spherical seg- 
ment or slice NOPQ, increases ; 2dly, that the distance 
of the visible horizon^ or boundary ^f our view from 
the eye, viz. the line MN, increases ; and, 3dly, that 
the angle MNQ becomes less obtuse^ or, in other words, 
the apparent angular diameter of the earth diminishes. 


to terminale 
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being nowhere so great as 180°, or two right angles, 
but falling short of it by some sensible quantity, and that 
more and more the higher we ascend. The figure ex- 
hibits three states or stages of elevation, with the hori- 
zon, &c. corresponding to each, a glance at whicJi will 
explain our meaning ; or, limiting ourselves to the larger 
and more distinct, MNOPQ, let tlie reader imagine 
nNM, to be the two legs of a ruler joined at M, 
and kept extcnddd by the globe NmQ between them. 
It is clear, that as tlie joint M is urged home towards 
the surface, the legs will open, and the ruler will become 
more nearly straight^ but will not attain perfect straight- 
ness till IVl is brought fairly up to contact with the sur- 
face at niy in which cast* its whole length will betiome a 
tangent to the sphere at m, as is the line xy, 

(24.) This explains what is meant by the dip of the 
horizon. Mm, which is perpendicular to the general 
surface of the sphere at m, is also the direction in which 
a plumb-line* would hang ; for it is an observed fact, 
that io all situations, in every part of the earth, the di- 
rection of a plumb-line is exactly perpendicular to the 
surface of still-water; and moreover, that it is also ex- 
actly perpendicular to a line or surface truly adjusted by 
a spirit-level, * Suppose, then, that at our station M we 
were to adjust a line (a wooden ruler for instance) by a 
spirit-level, with perfect exactness ; then, if we suppose 
the direction of this line indefinitely prolonged both 
ways, as XMY, the line so drawn will be at right 
angles to Mm, and therefore parallel to xmvy the tan- 
gent to the sphere at m. A spectator placed at M will 
tlierefore see not only all the vault of the sky above this 
line, as XZY, but also that portion or zone of it which 
lies between XN and YQ; in other words, his sky will 
be more than a hemisphere by the zone YQXN. It is 
the angular breadth of this redundant zone — the angle 
YMQ, by which «the visible horizon appears depressed 
below the direction of a spirit-level — that is called the 
dip of the horizon. It is a correction of constant use in 
nautical astronomy. ^ 


See this instrument dearnbed in rhap I/. 

D 
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(26.) From the foregoing explanations it appears, 
1st, That the general figure of the earth (so far as it can 
be gathered from this kind of observation) is that of a 
sphere or globe. In this we also include that of the sea, 
which, wherever it extends, covers and fills in those in- 
equalities and local irregularities which exist on land, 
but which can of course only be regarded as trifling de- 
viations from the general outline of the whole mass, as 
we consider an orange not the less round for the rough- 
nesses on its rind. 2dly, That the appearance of a visi- 
bit horizon, or sea offing, is a consequence of the cur- 
vature of the surface, and does not arise from the inability 
of the eye to follow objects to a greater distance, or 
from atmospheric indistinctness. It will be worth while 
to pursue the general notion thus acquired into some of 
its consequences, by which its consistency with obser- 
vations of a different kind, and on a larger scale, will he 
put to the test, and a clear conception be formed of the 
manner in which the parts of the earth are related to 
each other, and held together as a whole. 

(20.) In the first place, then, every one who has passed 
a little while at the sea side is aware that objects may be 
seen perfectly well beyond the ojfing or visible horizon 
—but not the whole of them. We only see their upper 
parts. Their bases where they rest on, or rise out of 
the water, are hid from view by the spherical surface of 
the sea, which protrudes between them and ourselves. 
Suppose a ship, for instance, to sail directly away from 
our station ; — at first, when the distance of the ship is 
small, a spectator, S, situated at some certain height 
above the sea, sees the whole of the ship, even to the 
water line where it rests on the sea, as at A. As it re- 
cedes it diminishes, it is true, in apparent size, but still 
the whole is seen down to the water line, till it reaches 
the visible horizon at B. But as soon as it has passed 
this distance, not only does the visible- portion still con- 
tinue to diminish in apparent size^ but the hull begins to 
disappear bodily, as if sunk below the surface. When 
it has reached a certain distance, as at C, its hull 
has entirely vanished, but the masts and sails remain, 
presenting the appearance c. But if, in this slate of 
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things, the spectator quickly ascends to higher station, 
T, whose visible horizon is at D, the hull comes again 
in sight; and when he descends again he loses it. The 
ship still receding, the lower sails seem to sink below 
the water, as at rf, and at length the whole disappears : 
while yet the distinctness with which the last portion of 
the sail d is seen is such as to satisfy us that were it not 
for the interposed segment of the sea, ABODE, the dis- 
tance TE is not so great as to have prevented an equally 
perfect view of the whole. 

(27.) In this manner, therefore, if we could measure 
the heights and exact distance of two stations which 
could barely be discerned from each other over the edge 
of the horizon, we could ascertain the actual size of the 
earth itself : and, in fact, were it not for the effect of re- 
fraction, by which we are enabled to see in some small 
degree round the interposed segment ( as will be here- 
after explained), this would be a tolerably good method 
of ascertaining it. Suppose A and B to be two emi- 



nences, whose perpendicular heights A a and B b (which, 
for simplicity, we will suppose to be exactly equal) are 
known, as well as their exact horizontal interval 
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by measurement; then is it clear that D, the visi- 
ble horizon of both, will lie just half-way between 
them, and if we suppose cDo to be the sphere of 
the earth, and C its centre in the figure CD6B, we 
know D 6, the length of the arch of the circle between 
I) and 6, — viz. half the measured interval, and 6B, the 
excess of its secant above its radius — which is the height 
of B, — data which, by the solution of an easy geometrical 
problem, enable us to find the length of the radius DC. 
If, as is really the case, we suppose both the heights and 
distance of the stations inconsiderable in comparison with 
the size of the earth, the solution alluded to is contained 
in the following proposition : — 

The eartli*8 diameter hears the same proportion to the 
distance of the visible horizon from the eye as that dis- 
tance does to the height of the eye above the sea level, 

Wlien the stations are unequal in height the problem 
is a little more complicated. 

(28.) Although, as we have observed, the effect of 
refraction prevents this from being an exact method of 
ascertaining the dimensions of the earth, yet it will suf- 
fice to afford such an approximation to it as shall be of 
use in the present stage of the reader’s knowledge, and 
help him to many just conceptions, on which account 
we shall exemplify its application in numbers. Now, it 
appears by observation, that two points, each ten feet 
above the surface, cease to be visible from each otlier 
over still water, and in average atmospheric circum- 
stances, at a distance of about 8 miles. But 10 feet is 
the 528tli part of a mile, so that half their distance, or 
4 miles, is to the height of each as 4 x 528 or 2112 : 1, 
and therefore in the same proportion to 4 miles is the 
length of the earth's diameter. It must, therefore, be 
equal to 4 X21i2 = 8448, or, in round numbers, about 
8000 miles, which is not very far from the truth. 

(29.) Such is the first rough result of an attempt to 
ascertain the earth's magnitude ; and il will not be amiss 
if we take advantage of it to compare it witli objects we 
have been accustomed to consider as of vast size, so as 
to interpose a few steps betwevn it and our ordinary ideas 
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of dimension. We have before likened the inequalities 
on the earth’s surface, arising from mountains, valleys, 
buildings, &c. to the roughnesses on the rind of an 
orange, compared with its general mass. The compa- 
rison is quite free from exaggeration. The highest moun- 
tain known does not exceed five miles in perpendicular 
elevation: this is only one 1600th part of the earth’s 
diameter ; consequently, on a globe of sixteen inches in 
diameter, such a mountain would be represented by a 
protuberance of no more than one hundredth part of an 
inch, which is about the thickness of ordinary drawing- 
paper. Now as there is no entire continent, or even any 
very extensive tract of land, known, whose general ele- 
vation above the sea is any thing like half this quantity, 
it follows, that if we would construct a correct model of 
our earth, with its seas, continents, and mountains, on 
a globe sixteen inches in diameter, the whole of the land, 
with the exc(’ption of a few prominent points and ridges, 
must be comprised on it within the thickness of thin 
writing paper ; and the highest hills would be represented 
by the^ smallest visible grains of sand. 

(30.) ’J’he deepest mine existing does not penetrate 
half a mile below the surface ; a scratch, or pin-hole, 
duly representing it, on the surface of such a globe as 
our model, would be imperceptible without a magnifier. 

(31.) The greatest depth of sea, probably, does not 
much exceed the greatest elevation of the continents; 
and would, of course, be represented by an excavation, 
in about the same proportion, into the substance of the 
globe: so that the ocean comes to be conceived as a 
mere film of liquid, such as, on our model, would be left 
by a brush dipped in colour and drawn over those parts 
intended to represent the sea : only in so conceiving it, 
we must bear in mind that the resemblance extends no 
farther than to proportion in point of quantity. The 
mechanical laws which would regulate the distribution 
and movements oP such a film, and its adhesion to the 
surface, are altogether different from those which govern 
the phenomena of the sea. 

(32.) Lastly, the greatqpt extent of the earth’s surface 
which has ever been seen at once by man, was that ex- 
D2 
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posed to the view of MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac, in their 
celebrated aeronautic expedition to the enormous height 
of 25,000 feet, or rather less than five miles. To esti- 
mate the proportion of the area visible from this elevation 
to the whole earth’s surface, we must have recourse to 
the geometry of the sphere, which informs us that the 
convex surface of a spherical segment is to the whole sur- 
face of the sphere to which it belongs as the versed sine 
or thickness of the segment is to the diameter of the 
sphere ; and further, that this thickness, in the case w^* 
are considering, is almost exactly equal to the perpen- 
dicular elevation of the point of sight above the surface. 
The proportion, therefore, of the visible area, in this 
case, to the whole earth’s surface, is that of five miles to 
8000, or 1 to 1600. The portion visible from -/Etna, the 
Peak of TenerifTc, or Mowna Roa, is about one 4000th. 

(33.) Wlien we ascend to any very considerable ele- 
vation above the surface of the earth, either in a balloon, 
or on mountains, we are made aware, by many uneasy 
sensations, of an insufficient supply of air. The barome- 
ter, an instrument which informs us of the weight of air 
incumbent on a given horizontal surface, confirms this im- 
pression, and afibrds a direct measure of the rate of dimi- 
nution of the quantity of air which a given space includes 
as we recede from the surface. From its indications we 
learn, that when we have ascended to the height of 1000 
feet, we have left below us about one thirtieth of the 
whole mass of the atmosphere : — that at 10,600 feet of 
perpendicular elevation (which is rather less than that of 
the summit of jEtna^) we have ascended through about 
one third ; and at 18,000 feet (which is nearly that of Co- 
topaxi) through one half the material, or, at least, ihe 
ponderable, body of air incumbent on the earth’s surface. 
From the progression of these numbers, as well as, a pri- 
ori^ from the nature of the air itself, which is compressi- 
hhy i. e. capable of being condensed, or crowded into a 
smaller space in proportion to tlie incumbent pressure, it 
is easy to see that, although by rising still higher we should 

• TTie height of JStna above the Mediterranean (os it results from a 
baTometrical measurement of my owiq made in July, 1824, under very 
fiivounble circumstances) is 10,8^ English feet.— 
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continually get above more and more of the air, anil so re- 
lieve ourselves more and more from the pressure with 
which it weighs upon us, yet the amount of this additional 
relief, or ihe ponderable quantity oi di\x surmounted, would 
be by no means in proportion to the additional height as- 
cended, but in a constantly decreasing ratio. An easy 
calculation, however, founded on our experimental know- 
ledge of the properties of air, and the mechanical laws 
wdiich regulate its dilation and compression, is sutlicieiil 
to show that, at an altitude above tlie surface of the earth 
not exceeding the hundreth part of its diameter, the tenui- 
ty, or rarefaction, of the air must be so excessive, Chat not 
only animal life could not subsist, or combustion be main- 
tained in it, but that the most delicate means we possess of 
ascertaining the existence of any air at all would fail to 
afford the slightest perceptible indications of its presence. 

(114.) Laying out of consideration, therefore, at pre- 
sent, all iiici* questions as to the probable existenci; id’ a 
definite limit to the atmosphere, beyond wliich there is, 
absolutely and rigorously speaking, no air, it is clear, that, 
for all practical purposes, we may speak of those regions 
which are more distant above the earth’s surface* than the 
hundredtii part of its diameter as void of air, diid of c'oiirse 
of clouds (which arc nothing but visible vapours, diffused 
and Jloutin^ in the air, sustained by it, and rendering 
it turbid as mud does water). It seems probabh*, from 
many indications, that the greatest height at which visibh. 
clouds ever exist docs not exceed ten miles; at which 
height the density of the air is about an eighth part of 
wliat it is at the level of the sea. 

(35.) We are thus led to regard the atmosphere of air, 
witli the clouds it supports, as constituting a coating of 
equable or nearly equable thickness, enveloping our globe 
on all sides ; or rather as an aerial ocean, of which the 
surface of the sea and land constitutes the bed, and whose 
inferior portions or strata, within a few miles of the 
earth, contain by Tar the greater part of the whole mass, 
the density diminishing with extreme rapidity as we re- 
cede upwards, till, within a very moderate distance (such 
as would be represented b)ithc sixth of an inch on the mo- 
del we have before spoken of, and which is not more in pro- 
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portion to the globe on which it rests, than the downy 
skin of a peach in comparison with the fruit within it), 
all sensible trace of the existence of air disappears. 

(36.) Arguments, however, are not wanting to render 
it, if not absolutely certain, at least in the highest degree 
probable, that the surface of the aerial, like that of the 
aqueous ocean, has a real and definite limit, as above hint- 
ed at ; beyond which there is positively no air, and above 
which a fresh quantity of air, could it be added from with- 
out, or carried aloft from below, instead of dilating itself 
indefinitely upwards, would, after a certain very enor- 
mous but still finite enlargement of volume, sink and 
merge, as water poured into the sea, and distribute itself 
among the mass beneath. With the truth of this conclu- 
sion, however, astronomy has little concern ; all tlie ef- 
fects of the atmosphere in modifying astronomical phe- 
nomena being the same, whether it be supposed of defi- 
nite extent or not. 

(37.) Moreover, whichever idea we adopt, it is equally 
certain that, within tliose limits in which it possesses any 
appreciable density, its constitution is the same over all 
points on the earth’s surface; that is to say, on the great 
scale, and leaving out of consideration temporary and local 
causes of derangement, such as winds, and great fluc- 
tuations, of the nature of waves, which prevail in it to an 
immense extent : in other words, that the law of diminu- 
tion of the air’s density as we recede upwards frojn the 
level of the sea is the same in every column into which 
we may conceive it divided, or from whatever point of 
the surface we may set out. It may therefore be consi- 
dered as consisting of successively superposed strata or 
layers, each of the form of a spherical shell, concentric 
with the general surface of the sea and land, and each of 
which is rarer f or specifically lighter, than that immedi- 
ately beneath it ; and denser, or specifically heavier, than 
that immediately above it. This kind of distribution of 
its ponderable mass is necessitated IK" the laM^s of the 
equilibrium of fluids, whose results barometric observa- 
tions demonstrate to be in perfect accordance with expe- 
rience. 

It must be observed, however, that with this distribu- 
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tion of its strata the inequalities of mountains and valleys 
have no concern ; these exercise no more influence in 
modifying tlieir general spherical figure than the inequali- 
ties at the bottom of the sea interfere with the general 
sphericity of its surface. 

(38.) It is the power which air possesses, in common 
with all transparent media, of refracting the rays of light, 
or bending them out of their straight course, which renders 
a knowledge of the constitution of the atmosphere import- 
ant to the astronomer. Owing to this property, objects 
seen obliquely through it appear otherwise situated tlian 
they would to the same spectator, had the atmosphere no 
existence ; it thus produces a false impression respecting 
their places, which must be rectified by ascertaining the 
amount and direction of the displacement so apparently 
produced on each, before we can come at a knowledge 
of the true directions in which they are situated from us 
at any assigned moment. 

(39.) Suppose a spectator placed at A, any point of the 
earthX surface KXk, and let L/, Mm, Nn, represent 



tne successive strafk or layers, of decreasing density, into 
which we may conceive the atmosphere to be divided, 
and which are spherical surfaces concentric with KA:, the 
earth’s surface. Let S represent a star, or other heavenly 
body, beyond tlie utmost limit of the atmosphere ; then 
if the air were away, the spectator would see it in the di 
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rection of the straight line AS. But, in reality, when 
the ray of light SA reaches the atmosphere, suppose at (/, 
it will, by the laws of optics, begin to bend downwards^ 
and take a more inclined direction, 2iS dc» This bending 
will at first be imperceptible, owing to the extreme tenu- 
ity of the uppermost strata ; but as it advances downwards, 
the strata continually increasing in density, it will continu- 
ally undergo greater and greater refraction in the same di- 
rection ; and thus, instead of pursuing the straight line 
SrfA, it will describe a curve S^/c6a, continually more 
and more concave downwards, and will reach the earth, 
not at A, but at a certain point a, nearer to S. This ray, 
consequently, will not reach the spectator’s eye. The ray 
by which he will see the star is, therefore, not Sc?A, but 
another ray which, had there been no atmosphere would 
have struck the earth at K, a point behind the spectator ; 
but which, being bent by the air into the curve SDCBA, 
actually strikes on A. Now', it is a law of optics, that an 
object is seen in the direction which the visual ray has at 
the instant of arriving at the eye, without regard \o wliat 
may have been otherwise its course between the object and 
the eye. Hence the star S will be seen, not in the di- 
rection A S, but in that of A#, a tangent to the curve 
SDCBA, at A. But because the curve described by tlie 
refracted ray is concave downwards, the tangent A«, wdll 
lie above AS, the unrefracted ray ; consequently the object 
S will appear more elevated above the horizon AH, when 
seen through the refracting atmosphere, than it would ap- 
pear were there no such atmosphere. Since, however, the 
disposition of the strata is the same in all directions around 
A, the visual ray will not be made to deviate laterally, but 
will remain constantly in the same vertical plane SAC', 
passing through the eye, the object, and the earth’s centre. 

(40.) The eflectof the air’s refraction, then, is to raise 
all the heavenly bodies higher above the horizon in ap- 
pearance than they are in reality. A.iy such body, situ- 
ated actually in the true horizon, will appear above it, or 
will have some certain apparent altitude (as it is called). 
Nay, even some of those actually below the horizon, and 
which would therefore be invisible but for the efiect of 
refraction, are, by that effect, raised above it and brought 
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into sight. Thus, the sun, when situated at P below the 
true horizon, AH, of the spectator, becomes visible to him, 
as if it stood at p, by the refracted ray P^^r^A, to which 
A;? is a tangent. 

(41.) The exact estimation of the amount of atmo- 
spheric refraction, or the strict determination of the angle 
SA«, by which a celestial object at any assigned altitude, 
HAS, is raised in appearance above its true place, is, un- 
fortunately, a very difficult subject of physical inquiry, 
and one on which geometer^ (from whom alone we can 
look for any information on the subject) are not yet en- 
tirely agreed. The difficulty arises from this, that the 
dcnsif i/ of any stratum of air (on which its refracting 
power depends) is aflected not merely by the superincum- 
bent pressure, but also by its temperature or degree of 
heat. Now, although we know that as we recede from the 
earth’s surface the temperature of the air is constantly 
diminishing, yet the law^ or amount of this diminution 
at different heights, is not yet fully ascertained. More- 
over, l^e refracting power of air is perceptibly affected by 
tls moisture ; and this, too, is not the same in every part of 
an aerial column ; neither are we acquainted with the laws 
of its distribution. The consequence of our ignorance on 
these points is to introduce a corresponding degree of 
uncertainty into the determination of the amount of refrac- 
tion which affects, to a certain appreciable extent, our 
knowledge of several of the most important data of as- 
tronomy. The uncertainty thus induced is, however, 
confined within such very narrow limits as to be no cause 
of embarassment, except in the most delicate inquiries, 
and to call for no further allusion in a treatise like the 
present. 

(42.) A “Table of Refractions,” as it is called, or a 
statement of the amount of apparent displacement aris- 
ing from this cause, at all altitudes, or in every situation 
of a heavenly bodfr, from the horizon to the zenith^* or 
point of the sky vertically above the spectator, and, under 
all the circumstances in which astronomical observations 
are usually performed whi^h may influence the result, is 


* From an Arabic word of thia aignificaUon. 
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one of the most important anti indispensable of all astro 
nomical tables, since it is only by the use of such a table 
we are enabled to get rid of an illusion which must 
otherwise pervert all our notions respecting the celestial 
motions. 8uch have been, accordingly, constructed with 
great care, and are to be found in every collection of 
astronomical tables.* Our design, in the present treatise, 
will not admit of the introduction of tables; and wc 
must, therefore, content ourselves here, and in similar 
cases, with referring the reader to works especially des- 
tined to furnish these useful aids to calculation. It is, 
however, desirable that he should bear in mind tlie 
following general notions of its amount, and law of 
variation. 

(43.) 1st. In the zenith there is no refraction ; a ce- 
lestial object, situated vertically over head, is seen in its 
true direction, as if there were no atmosphere. 

2dly. In descending from the zenith to the horizon, 
tlte refraction continually increases ; objects near the 
horizon appearing more elevated by it above their true 
directions than those at a high altitude. 

3dly. The rate of its increase is nearly in proportion 
to the tangent of the apparent angular distance ol’ the 
object from the zenith. But this rule, which is not far 
from the truth, at moderate zenith distances, ceases to 
give correct results in the vicinity of the horizon, where 
the law becomes much more complicated in its ex- 
pression. 

4thly. The average amount of refraction, for an ob- 
ject half-way between the zenith and horizon, or at an 
apparent altitude of 45°, is about T (more exactly 57"). 
a quantity hardly sensible to the naked eye ; but at the 
visible horizon it amounts to no less a quantity than 33', 
which is rather more than the greatest apparent diameter 
of either the sun or the moon. Hence it follows, that 
when we see the lower edge of the suYi or moon just ap- 
parently resting on the horizon, its whole disk is in 
reality below it, and would be entirely out of sight and 

• Vide “ R4M{ui8ite Tables to Ije used with the Nautical Almanac.’ 
See also Nautical Almanac for 1833, Dr. Pearson’s Astronomical Tables 
and Mr. Batly's Astronomical Tables and Formulie. 
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concealed by the convexity of the earth but for the bend- 
ing round it, which the rays of light have undergone in 
neir passage through the air, as alluded to in art. 40. 

(44.) It follows from this, that one obvious effect of 
refraction must be to shorten the duration of night and 
darkness, by actually prolonging the stay of the sun and 
moon above the horizon. But even after they are set, 
the influence of the atmosphere still continues to send 
us a portion of their light; not, indeed, by direct trans 
mission, but by reflection upon the vapours, and minute 
solid particles, which float in it, and, perhaps, also on 
the actual material atoms of the air itself. To understand 
how this takes place, w'e must recollect, that it is not 
only by the direct light of a luminous object that we 
see, but that whatever portion of its light which would 
not otherwise reach our eyes, is intercepted in its course, 
and thrown back, or laterally, upon us, becomes to us a 
means of illumination. Such reflective obstacles always 
exist floating in the air. The wliole course of a sun- 
beam penetrating through the chink of a window-shutter 
into a Hark room, is visible as a bright line in the air; 
and even if it be stifled, or let out through an opposite 
crevice, the light scattered through the apartment from 
this source is sufficient to prevent entire darkness in tlie 
room. The luminous lines occasionally seen in the air, 
in a sky full of partially broken clouds, which the vulgar 
term “ the sun drawing water,” are similarly caused. 
They are sunbeams, through apertures in clouds, par- 
tially intercepted and reflected on the dust and vapours 
of the air below. Thus it is with those solar rays which, 
after the sun is itself concealed by the convexity of the 
earth, continue to traverse the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere above our heads, and pass through and out of 
it, witliout directly striking on the earth at all. Some 
portion of them is intercepted, and reflected by the float- 
ing particles abov^ mentioned, and thrown back, or la 
terally, so as to reach us, and afford us that secondary 
illumination, which is twilight. The course of such rays 
will be immediately understood from the annexed figure, 
in which ABCD is the earth ; A a point on its surfa(!e, 
wlvere the sun S is in the act of setting; its last lower 
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ray SAM just grazing the surface at A, while its superior 
rays SN, SO, traverse the atmosphere above A without 
striking the earth, leaving it finally at the points PQR, 
after being more or less bent in passing through it, the 



lower most, the higher less, and that which, like*SRO, 
merely grazes the exterior limit of the atmosphere, not 
at all. Let us consider several points. A, B, C, D, each 
more remote than the last from A, and each more deeply 
involved in the earths shadoWy which occupies the whole 
space from A beneath the line AM. Now, A just receives 
the sun’s last direct ray, and, besides, is illuminated by 
the whole reflective atmosphere PQRT. It therefore 
receives twilight from the whole sky. The point B, to 
which the sun has set, receives no direct solar light, nor 
any, direct or reflected, from all that part of its visible 
atmosphere which is below APM ; but from the lenti- 
cular portion PRx, which is traversed by the sun’s rays, 
and which lies above the visible horizon BR of B, it re- 
ceives a twilight, which is strongest at R, the point im- 
mediately below which the sun is, and fades away gradu- 
ally towards P, as the luminous part^f the atmosphere 
thins off. At C, only the last or thinnest portion, PQz 
of the lenticular segment, thus illuminated, lies above 
the horizon, CQ, of that place : liere, tlien, the twilight 
is feeble, and confined to a small space in and near the 
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horizon, which the sun has quitted, while at D the twi- 
lig^ht has ceased altogether. 

(45.) When the sun is above the horizon, it illumi- 
nates the atmosphere and clouds, and these again dis- 
perse and scatter a portion of its light in all directions, 
so as to send some of its rays to every exposed point, 
from every point of the sky. The generally diffused 
light, therefore, which we enjoy in the daytime, is a phe- 
nomenon originating in the very same causes as the twi- 
light. Were it not for the reflective and scattering power 
of the atmosphere, no objects would be visible to us out 
of direct sunshine ; every shadow of a passing cloud 
would be pitchy darkness ; the stars would be visible all 
day, and every apartment, into which the sun had not di- 
rect admission, would he involved in nocturnal obscurity. 
This scattering action of the atmosphere on the solar 
light, it should be observed, is greatly increased by the 
irregularity of temperature caused by the same luminary 
in its different parts, which, during the daytime, throws 
it into a constant state of undulation, and, by thus bring- 
ing together masses of air of very unequal temperatures, 
produces partial reflections and refractions at their com- 
mon boundaries, by which much light is turned aside 
from the direct course, and diverted to the purposes of 
general illumination. 

(46.) From the explanation we have given, in arts. 
39 and 40, of the nature of atmospheric refraction, 
and the mode in which it is produced in the progress 
of a ray of light through successive strata, or layers of 
the atmosphere^ it will be evident, that whenever a ray 
passes obliquely from a higher level to a lower one, or 
vice versa^ its course is not rectilinear, but concave 
downwards ; and of course any object seen by means ol‘ 
such a ray, must appear deviated from its true place, 
whether that object be, like the celestial bodies, entirely 
beyond the atmosphere, or, like the summits of moun- 
tains, seen from tffe plains, or other terrestrial stations, 
at different levels, seen from each other, immersed in it. 
Every difference of level, accompanied, as it must be, 
with a difference of density in the aerial strata, must also 
h^ve, corresponding to it, a certain amount of refraction ; 
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less, indeed, than what would be produced by the whole 
atmosphere, but still often of very appreciable, and even 
considerable, amount. This refraction between terres- 
trial stations is termed terrestrial refraction^ to distin- 
guish it from that total effect which is only produced on 
celestial objects, or such as are beyond the atmosphere, 
and which is csdled celestial or astronomical refraction. 

(47.) Another effect of refraction is to distort the visi- 
ble forms and proportions of objects seen near the hori- 
zon. The sun, for instance, which, at a considerable 
altitude, always appears round, assumes, as it approaches 
the horizon, a flattened or oval outline ; its horizontal 
diameter being visibly greater than that in a vertical di- 
rection. When very near the horizon, this flattening is 
evidently more considerable on the lower side than on 
the upper ; so that the apparent form is neither circular 
nor elliptic, but a species of oval, which deviates more 
from a circle below than above. This singular effect, 
which any one may notice in a fine sunset, arises from the 
rapid rate at which the refraction increases in approach- 
ing the horizon. Were every visible point in thft sun’s 
circumference equally raised by refraction, it would still 
appear circular, though displaced : but the lower portions 
being more raised than the upper, the vertical diameter is 
thereby shortened, while the two extremities of its hori- 
zontal diameter are equally raised, and in parallel direc- 
tions, so that its apparent length remains the same. The 
dilated size (generally) of the sun or moon, when seen 
near the horizon, beyond what they appear to have 
when high up in the sky, has nothing to do with refrac- 
tion. It is an illusion of the judgment arising from the 
terrestrial objects interposed, or placed in close compari- 
son with them. In that situation we view and judge of 
them as we do of terrestrial objects — in detail, and with 
an acquired habit of attention to parts. Aloft we have 
no associations to guide us, and their insulation in the 
expanse of sky leads us rather to undervalue than to 
overrate their apparent magnitudes. Actual measure- 
ment with a proper instrument corrects our error, with- 
out, however, dispelling our jUusion. By this we learn, 
Uiat the sun, when just on the horizon, subtends at our 
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eyes almost exactly the same, and the moon a materially 
/ess angle, than when seen at a great alliirde in the sky, 
owing to the effect of what is called parallax, to be ex- 
plained presently. 

(48.) After what has been said of the small extent of 
the atmosphere in comparison of the mass of the earth, 
we shall have little hesitation in admitting those lumina- 
ries which people and adorn the sky, and which, while 
they obviously form no part of the earth, and receive no 
support from it, are yet not borne along at random like 
clouds upon the air, nor drifted by the winds, to be ex- 
ternal to our atmosphere. As such we have considered 
them while speaking of their refractions — as existing in 
the immensity of space beyond, and situated, ]>(‘rhaps, 
for any thing we can perceive to the contrary, at enor- 
mous distances from us and from each other. 


(49.) Could a spectator exist unsustained by the eartli, 
or any solid support, he would see around him at one 
view the whole contents of space — the visil>le consti- 
tuents of the universe : Jind, in the absence of any means 
of judgiifgof their distances from him, would refer them, 
in the directions in which tfiey were seen from his sta- 
tion, to the concave surface of an imatrinary sphere, 
having his eye for a centre, and its surfact* at sonui vast 
indet(*rininatc distance. P<‘rijaps In* might judgt! those 
which appear to him larirc* and hriglit, to l)e nearer to 
liiin than the smaller and less brilliant; but, independent 
of other means of judging he would have no warrant for 
this opinion, any more than for the idea tliat all wen? 
equidistant from him, and rca/lif arranged on such a 
spherical surface. Nevertheless, there would he no 
impropriety in his referring their pla<jes, geometrically 
speaking, to those points of such a purely imaginary 
sphere, which their respective visual rays intersect ; and 
there would be much advantage in so doing, as by that 
means their appearance and relative situation coidd be 
accurately measured* recorded, and mapped down. The 
objects in a landscape are at every variety of distance 
from the eye, yet we lay them all down in a picture on 


one plane, and at one distance, in their actual apparent 
proportions, and the likeness is not taxed with incorrect- 
E2 
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ness, though a man in the foreground should be repre- 
sented larger tlnm a mountain in the distance. So it is 
to a spectator of the heavenly bodies pictured, 
or mapped down on that imaginary sphere we call the 
shy or heaven* Thus, wc may easily conceive that the 
moon, which appears to us as large as the sun, though 
less bright, may owe that apparent equality to its greater 
proximity, and may be really much less ; while both the 
moon and sun may only appear larger and brighter than 
the stars, on account of the remoteness of the latter. 

(50.) A spectator on the earth’s surface is prevented, 
by the great mass on which he stands, from seeing into 
all that portion of space which is below him, or to see 
which he must look in any degree downwards. It is 
true that, if his place of observation be at a great eleva- 
tion, the dip of the horizon will bring within the scope 
of vision a little more than a hemisphere, and refraction, 
wherever he may be situated, will enable him to look, 
as it were, a little round the corner ; but the zone thus 
added to his visual range can hardly ever, unless in very 
extraordinary circumstances,* exceed a couple of degrees 
in breadth, and is always ill seen on account of the va- 
pours near the horizon. Unless, then, by a change of 
ins geographical situation, he should shift his horizon 
(which is always a plane touching the spherical con- 
vexity of the earth at his station) ; or unless, by some 
movements proper to the heavenly bodies, they should 
of themselves come above his horizon; or, lastly, un- 
less, by some rotation of the earth itself on its centre, 
the point of its surface which he occupies should be 
carried round, and presented towards a different region 
of space ; he would never obtain a sight of almost one 


‘"Such ns the following, for inotance: The late Mr. Sadler, the cele- 
brated aeronaut, ascended in a balloon from Dublm at about 2 o'clock in 
the aAemoon, and was wnAed across the channel. About sunset he ap- 
proached the English coast, when the balloon descended near the surface 
of the sea. By this time the sun w'os set, and th^ shades of evening began 
to close in. lie threw' out nearly all his ballast, and suddenly sprung 
upwards to a great height, and by so doing witnessed the whole pheno- 
menon of a w'estem sunrise. He subsequently descended in Wales, and 
witnessed a second sunset on the s^e evening. I have this anecdote 
from Dr. Lardner, who was present at his ascent, and read his ov\’n ac- 
count of the voyage.—AutAor. 
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half the objects external to onr atmosphere. But if any 
of these cases be supposed, more, or all, may come into 
view according to the circu instances. 

(51.) A traveller, for example, shifting his locality on 
our globe, will obtain a view of celestial objects invisible 
from his original station, in a way which may be not in- 
aptly illustrated by comparing him to a person standing 
in a park close to a large tree. The massive obstacle 
presented by its trunk cuts off his view of all those parts 
of the landscape which it occupies as an object; but f)y 
walking round it a complete successive view of the 
whole panorama may be obtained. Just in the same 
way, if we set off from any station, as London, and 
travel southwards, we shall not fail to notice; that many 
celestial objects which arc never seen from London 
come successively into view, as if rising up above tlie 
horizon, night after night, from the south, although it is 
in reality our horizon, which, travelling with us south- 
wards round the sphere, sinks in suee(‘ssion bc'ueath 
them. The novelty and splendour of fresh constella- 
tions thus gradually brought into view in the clear calm 
nights of tropical climates, in long voyages to tin; south, 
is dwelt upon by all who have enjoyed this spectacle. 



tr.vl never fails to impress itself on the recollection 
among the most delightM and interesting of the asso- 
ciations connected with extensive travel. A glance at 
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the accompanying figure, exhibiting tliree successive 
stations of a traveller, A, B, 0, with the horizon cor- 
responding to each, will place this process in clearer 
evidence than any description. 

(52.) Again : suppose the earth itself to have a mo- 
tion of rotation on its centre. It is evident that a spec- 
tator at rest (as it appears to him) on any part of it will, 
unperceived by himself, be carried round with it ; un- 
perceived, we say, because his horizon will constantly 
contain, and be limited by, the same terrestrial objects. 
He will have the same landscape constantly before his 
eyes, i^ which all the familiar objects in it, which serve 
him for landmarks and directions, retain, with respect 
to himself or to each other, the same invariable situa- 
tions. The perfect smoothness and equality of the 
motion of so vast a mass, in which every object he secs 
around him participates alike, will (art. 1 5) prevent his 
entertaining any suspicion of his actual change of place. 
Yet, with respect to external objects, — that is to say, 
all celestial ones which do not participate in the sup- 
posed rotation of the earth, — his horizon will hav» been 
all the while shifting in its relation to them, precisely as 
in the case of our traveller in the foregoing article. Re- 
curring to the figure of that article, it is evidently the 
same thing, so far as their visibility is concerned, 
whether he has been carried by the carth^s rotation suc- 
cessively into the situations A, B, C ; or whether, the 
earth remaining at rest, he has transferred himself per- 
sonally along its surface to those stations. Our spectator 
in the park will obtain precisely the same view of the 
landscape, whether he walk round the tree, or whether 
we suppose it sawed off, and made to turn on an upright 
pivot, while he stands on a projecting step attached to it, 
and allows himself to be carried round by its motion. 
The only difference will be in his view of the tree it- 
self, of which, in tlie former case, he will see every part, 
but, in the latter, only that portion of*it which remains 
constantly opposite to him, and immediately under his 
eye. 

(53.) By such a rotation of the earth, then, as we 
have supposed, the horizon of a stationary spectator will 
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be constantly depressing itself below those objects which 
lie in that region of space towards which the rotation is 
carrying him, and elevating itself above those in the op- 
posite quarter ; admitting into view the former, and suc- 
cessively hiding the latter. As the horizon of every such 
spectator, however, appears to him motionless, all such 
changes will be referred by him to a motion in the objects 
themselves so successively disclosed and concealed. In 
place of his horizon approaching the stars, therefore, he 
will judge the stars to approach his horizon ; and when it 
passes over and hides any of them, he will consider 
them as having sunk below it, or set ; while those it has 
just disclosed, and from which it is receding, will seem 
to be rising above it. 

(54.) If we suppose this rotation of the earth to con- 
tinue in one and the same direction, — that is to say, to be 
performed round one and the same axis^ till it has com- 
pleted an,entire revolution, and come back to the position 
from which it set out when the spectator began his obser- 
vations, — it is manifest that every thing will then be in 
precisely the same relative position as at the outset : all 
the heavenly bodies will appear to occupy the same 
places in the concave of the sky which they did at that 
instant, except such as may have actually moved in the 
interim; and if the rotation still continue, the same phe- 
nomena of their successive rising and setting, and rotuni 
to the same places, will continue to be repeated in the 
same order, and (if the velocity of rotation be uniform) 
in equal intervals of time, ad injinitura. 

(55.) Now, in this we have a lively picture of that 
grand phenomenon, the most important beyond all com- 
parison which nature presents, the daily rising and setting 
of the sun and stars, their progress through the vault of 
the heavens, and their return to the same apparent places 
at the same hours of the day and night. The accom- 
plishment of this rjjstoration in the regular interval of 
twenty-four hours, is the first instance we encounter of 
that great law of periodicity,* which, as we shall see, 
pervades all astronomy ; by which expression we under- 

^ a going round, a circulation or revolution 
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Stand the continual reproduction of the same phenomena, 
in the same order, at equal intervals of time. 

(66.) A free rotation of the earth round its centre, if it 
exist and be performed in consonance with the same me- 
chanical laws which obtain in the motions of masses of 
matter under our immediate control, and within our ordi- 
nary experience, must be such as to satisfy two essential 
conditions. It must be invariable in its direction with 
respect to the sphere itself ^ and uniform in its velocity. 
The rotation must be performed round an axis or diame- 
ter of the sphere, whose poles, or extremities, where it 
meets the surface, correspond always to the same points 
oiv^he sphere. Modes of rotation of a solid body under 
the influence of external agency are conceivable, in which 
the poles of the imaginary line or axis about which it is 
at any moment revolving shall hold no fixed places on the 
surface, but shift upon it every moment. Such changes, 
however, are inconsistent with the idea of a rotation of 
a body of regular figure about its axis of symmetry, per- 
formed in free space, and without resistance or obstruc- 
tion from any surrounding medium. 'Fhe complete ab- 
sence of such obstructions draws with it, of necessity, 
the strict fulfilment of the two conditions above men- 
tioned. 

(57.) Now, these conditions are in perfect accordance 
with what we observe, and what recorded observation 
teaches us in respect of the diurnal motions of the hea- 
venly bodies. We have no reason to believe, from his- 
tory, that any sensible change has taken place since the 
earliest ages in the interval of time elapsing between two 
successive returns of the same star to the same point of 
the sky ; or, rather, it is demonstrable from astronomical 
records that no such change has taken place. And with 
respect to the other condition, — the permanence of the 
axis of ro/o/mn,— «the appearances which any alteration 
in that respect must produce, woulcj, be marked, as we 
shall presently show, by a corresponding change of a 
very obvious kind in the apparent motions of the stars ; 
which, again, history decidedly declares them not to have 
undergone. • 

(68.) But, before we proceed to examine more in de- 
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tail how the hypothesis of the rotation of the earth about 
an axis accords with the phenomena which the diurnal 
motion of the heavenly bodies offers to our notice, it will 
be proper to describe, with precision, in what that diur- 
nal motion consists, and how far it is participated in 
by them all ; or whether any of them form exceptions, 
wholly or partially, to the common analogy of the rest. 
We will, therefore, suppose the reader to station himself, 
on a clear evening, just after sunset, when the first stars 
begin to appear, in some open situation whence a good 
general view of the heavens can be obtained. He will 
then perceive, above and around him, as it were, a vast 
concave hemispherical vault, beset with stars of various 
magnitudes, of which the brightest only will first catcli 
his attention in the twilight ; and more and more will 
appear as the darkness increases, till the whole sky is 
overspangled with them. When he has awhile admired 
the calm magnificence of this glorious spectacle, the 
theme of so much song, and of so much thought,— a 
spectacle which no one can view without emotion, and 
without • a longing desire to know something of its na- 
ture and purport,— let him fix his attention more particu- 
larly on a few of the most brilliant stars, such as he can- 
not fail to recognise again without mistake after looking 
away from tliein for some time, and let him refer their ap- 
parent situations to some surrounding objects, as build- 
ings, trees, &c., selecting purposely such as are in dif- 
ferent quarters of his horizon. On comparing them again 
with their respective points of reference, after a moderate 
interval, as the night advances, he will not fail to per- 
ceive that they have changed their places, and advanced, 
as by a general movement, in a westward direction ; 
those towards the eastern quarter appearing to rise or re- 
cede from the horizon, while those which lie towards tlie 
west will be seen to approach it; and, if watched long 
enough, will, for the most part, finally sink beneath it, 
and disappear ; whtle others, in the eastern quarter, will 
be seen to rise as if out of the earth, and, joining in the 
general procession, will take their course with the rest 
towards the opposite quartejr. 

(59.) If he persists for a considerable time in watch- 
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ing their motions, on the same or on several successive 
nights, he will perceive that each star appears to describe, 
as far as its course lies above the horizon, a circle in the 
sky ; that the circles so described are not of the same 
magnitude for all the stars ; and that those described by 
different stars differ greatly in respect of the parts of 
them which lie above the horizon, some, which lie to- 
wards the quarter of the horizon which is denominated 
the South,* only remain for a short time above it, and dis- 
appear, after describing in sight only the small upper seg- 
ment of their diurnal circle ; others, which rise between 
the south and east, describe larger segments of their cir- 
cles above the horizon, remain proportionally longer in 
sight, and set precisely as far to the westward of south 
as they rose to the eastward ; while such as rise exactly 
in the east remain just twelve hours visible, describe a 
semicircle, and set exactly in the west. With those, 
again, which rise between the east and north, the same 
law obtains ; at least, as far as regards the time of their 
remaining above the horizon, and the proportion of the 
visible segment of their diurnal circles to their whole cir- 
cumferences. Both go on increasing; they remain in 
view more than twelve hours, and their visible diurnal 
arcs are more than semicircles. But the magnitudes of 
the circles themselves diminish, as we go from the east, 
northward ; the greatest of all the circles being described 
by those which rise exactly in the east point. Carrying 
his eye farther northwards, he will notice, at length, stars 
which, in their diurnal motion; just graze the horizon at 
its north point, or only dip below it for a moment ; while 
others never reach it all, but continue always above it, 
revolving in entire circles round one point, called the 
POLE, which appears to be the common centre of all 
their motions, and which alone, in the whole heavens, 
may be considered immovable. Not that this point is 
marked by any star. It is a purely imaginary centre ; 
but there is near it one considerably bright star, called 
the Pole Star, which is easily recognised by the very 

* We suppose our observer to be sdttoned in some iiortliem latitude 
somewhere m Europe, for example. 
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small circle it describes : so small, indeed, that, without 
paying particular attention, and referring its position very 
nicely to some fixed mark, it may easily be supposed at 
rest, and be, itself, mistaken for the common centre about 
which all the others in that region describe their circles ; 
or it may be known by its configuration with a very 
splendid and remarkable constellation or group of stars, 
called by astronomers the Great Bear. 

(60.) He will further observe that the apparent rela 
tive situations of all the stars among one another is not 
changed by their diurnal motion. In whatever parts of 
their circles they are observed, or at whatever hour of the 
night, they form with each other the same identical groups 
or configurations, to which the name of constellations 
has been given. It is true, that, in different parts of their 
course, these groups stand differently with respect to the 
horizon ; and those towards the north, when in the course 
of their diurnal movement they pass alternately above and 
below that common centre of motion described in the last 
article, become actually inverted with respect to the hori- 
zon, while, on the other hand, they always turn the same 
points towards the pole. In short, he will perceive that 
the whole assemblage of stars visible at once, or in suc- 
cession, in the heavens, may be regardcnl as one great 
constellation, whicli seems to revolve with a uniform mo- 
tion, as if it formed one coherent mass ; or as if it were at- 
tached to the internal surface of a vast hollow sphere, 
having the earth, or rather the spectator in the centre, and 
turning round an axis inclined to his horizon, so as to pass 
through that fixed point or pole already mentioned. 

(61.) Lastly, he will notice, if he have patience to 
oulwatch a long winter’s night, commencing at the earli- 
est moment w hen the stars appear, and continuing till 
morning twilight, that those stars which he observed set- 
ting in the w'est have again risen in the east, while those 
which were rising yhen he first began to notice them 
have completed their course, ami are now set ; and that 
thus the hemisphere, or a great part of it, which was then 
above, is now beneath him, and its place supplied by that 
which was at first under his iJet, w^hich he will thus disco- 
ver to be no less copiously furnished with stars than the 
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Other, and bespangled with groups no less permanent and 
distinctly recognisable. Thus he will learn that the great 
constellation we have above spoken of as revolving round 
the pole is co-extensive with the whole surface of the 
sphere, being in reality nothing less than a universe of 
luminaries surrounding the earth on all sides, and brought 
in succession before his view, and referred (each lumina- 
ry according to its own visual ray or direction from his 
eye) to the imaginary spherical surface, of which he him- 
self occupies the centre. (See art. 49.) 

(62.) There is, however, one portion or segment of 
this sphere of which he will not thus obtain a view. As 
there is a segment towards the north, adjacent to the pole 
above his horizon, in which the stars never set, so there 
is a corresponding segment, about which the smaller cir- 
cles of the more southern stars are described, in which 
they never rise. The stars which border upon the extreme 
circumference of this segment just graze the southern point 
of his horizon, and show themselves for a few moments 
above it, precisely as those near the circumference of the 
northern segment graze his northern horizon, and clip for a 
moment below it, to reappear immediately. Every point 
in a spherical surface lias, of course, another diametrically 
opposite to it; and as the spectator’s horizon divides his 
sphere into two hemispheres — a superior and inferior — 
there must of necessity exist-a depressed pole to the south, 
corresponding to the elevated one to the north, and a por- 
tion surrounding it, perpetually beneath, as there is an- 
other surrounding the north pole, perpetually above it. 

‘‘ Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis ; nt ilium 
Sub pedibuB noxatra videl, manesque profundi ” — Viroil. 

One pole rides hi^h, one, plunged beneath the main, 

Seeks the deep night, and Pluto’s dusky reign. 

(63.) To get sight of this segment, he must travel south- 
wards. In so doing, a new set of phenomena come for- 
ward. In proportion as he advances^ to the south, some 
of those constellations which, at his original station, barely 
grazed the northern horizon, will be observed to sink be- 
low it and set ; at first remaining hid only for a very short 
time,but gradually for a longer part of the twenty-four hours. 
They will continue, however, to circulate about the same 
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point — that is, liolding the same invariable position with 
respect to them in the concave of the heavens among the 
stars ; but this point itself will become gradually depress- 
ed with respect to the spectator’s horizon. The axis, in 
short, about which the diurnal motion is performed, will 
appear to have become continually less and less inclined 
to the horizon ; and by the same degrees as the northern 
pole is depressed the southern will rise, and constellations 
surrounding it will come into view ; at first momentarily, 
but by degrees for longer and longer times in each diur- 
nal revolution — realizing, in short, what we have already 
stated in art. 51. 

(04.) If he travel continually southwards, he will at 
length reach a line on the earth’s surface, called the equa- 
tor^ at any point of which, indifferently, if he take up his 
station and recommence his observations, he will find that 
he has both the centres of diurnal motion in his horizon, 
occupying opposite points, the northern pole having been 
depressed, and the southern raised ; so that, in this geo- 
grapliical position, the diurnal rotation of the heavens 
will ap*pear to him to be performed about a horizontal 
axis, every star describing half its diurnal circle above and 
half beneath his horizon, remaining alternately visible for 
twelve hours, and concealed during the same interval. 
In this situation, no part of the heavens is concealed from 
his successive view. In a night of twelve hours (suppo- 
sing such a continuance of darkness possible at the equa- 
tor) the whole sphere will have passed in review over 
him — the whole hemisphere with which he began his 
night’s observation will have been carried down beneath 
him, and the entire opposite one brought up from below. 

(65.) If he pass the equator, and travel still farther 
southwards, the southern pole of the heavens will become 
elevated above his horizon, and the northern will sink 
below it ; and the more, the farther he advances south- 
wards ; and when arrived at a station as far to the south 
of the equator as tnat from which he started was to the 
north, he will find the whole phenomena of the heavens 
reversed. The stars which at his original station de- 
scribed their whole diurnal Circles above his horizon, and 
never set, now describe them entirely below it, and never 



(67.) The above is an account of the phenomena of 
the diurnal motion of the stars, as modified by different 
geographical situations, not grounded on any specula- 
tion, but actually observed and recorded by travellers 
and voyagers. It is, however, in complete accordance 
with the hypothesis of a rotation of the earth round a 
fixed axis. In order to show this, ^however, it will be 
necessary to premise a few observations on the appear- 
ances presented by an assemblage of remote objects, 
when viewed from difierent parts of a small and circum- 
scribed station. 

( 68.) Imagine a landscape, in which a great multitude 
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of objects are placed at every variety of distance from the 
beholder. If he shift his point of view, though but for ' 
a few paces, he will perceive a very great change in the 
apparent positions of the nearer objects, both with re- 
spect to himself and to each other. If he advance north- 
wards, for instance, near objects on his right and left, 
which were, therefore, to the east and west of his 
original station, will be left behind him, and appear to 
have receded southwards; some, which covered each 
other at first, will appear to separate, and others to ap- 
proach, and perhaps conceal each other. Remote objects, 
on the contrary, will exhibit no such great and remarka- 
ble changes of relative position. An object to the east 
of his original station, at a mile or two distance, will 



still he referred by him to the east point of his horizon, 
with hardly any perceptible deviation. The reason of 
this is, that the position of every object is referred by us 
to the surface of an imaginary sphere of an indefinite ra- 
dius, having our eye for its centre; and, as we advance 
in any direction, AB, carrying this imaginary sphere 
along with us, the visual rays AP, AQ, by whied) ob- 
jects are referred to its surface (at e, for instance), shift 
their positions with respect to the line in which we 
move, AB, which serves as an axis or line of reference, 
and assume new positions, BP;?, BQy, revolving round 
their respective objects as centres. 'I’heir intersections, 
therefore, p, q, with our visual sphere, will appear to 
recede on its surflfce, but with different degrees of an- 
gular velocity in proportion to their proximity; the 
same distance of advance AB subtending a greater an- 
gle, APB=cP;?, at the ne^r object P than at the remote 
one Q. 


F2 



♦ The ideol sphere without us, to which we refer the places of objects, 
and w'hich we carry along w'iih us wherever we po, is no doubt inti- 
mately connected by association, if not entirely dependent on that ob- 
scure perception of sensation in the rotin&e of our eyes, of which, even 
when closed and unexcited, we cannot entirely divest them. We nave 
a real spherical surface within our eyes, the seat of faensation and vision, 
corresponding, point for point, to the external sphere. On this the stars, 
Aco. are really mapped down, as wo have supuised them in tlie text to 
be, on the imaginary concave of the heavens, \yhen the whole surface 
of the reunsB is excited by light, halat leads us to associate it with the 
idea of a real surface existing without us. Thus we become impressed 
with the notion of a sky and a heaven, but the concave surface of the 
rctinsB itself is the true seat of all visible angular dimension and angular 
motion. The substitution of the retina f(*T the keavene would be awkward 
and inconvenient in language, hut it may always be mentally made. 
(3ee Schiller's pretty enigma on tlie eye in liis Turandou) 
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(71.) Whatever notion, in other respects, we may 
form of the stars, it is quite clear they must be im- 
mensely distant. Were it not so, the apparent angular 
interval between any two of them seen over head would 
be much greater than when seen near the horizon, and 
the constellations, instead of preserving the same ap- 
pearances and dimensions during their whole diurnal 
course, would appear to enlarge as they rise higher in 
the sky, as we see a small cloud in the horizon swell 
into a great overshadowing canopy when drifted by the 
wind across our zenith, or as may be seen in the annex- 
ed figure, where a 6, AB, a 6, are three different positions o^ 



the same stars, ;is they wouh/, if near the rarlhf he Been 
from a spectator S, under the visual angles aShf ASB. 
No such change of apparent dimension, however, is ob- 
served. The nicest measurements of the apparent an- 
gular distance of any two stars inter Be, taken in any 
parts of their diurnal course, (after allowing for the un- 
equal effects of refraction, or when taken at such times 
that this cause of distortion shall act equally on both,) 
manifest not the slightest perceptible variation. Not 
only this, but at whatever point of the earth’s surface the 
measurement is performed, the results are absolutely 
identical* No instruments ever yet invented by man 
are delicate enough to indicate, by an increase or dimi- 
nution of the an^e subtended, that one point of the 
earth is nearer to or further from the stars than another. 

(72.) The necessary conclusion from this is, that the 
dimensions of the earth, latge as it is, are comparatively 
nothing, absolutely imperceptible, when compared with 
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the interval which separates the stars from the earth. Jf 
an observer walk round a circle not more than a few 
yards in diameter, and from different points in its cir- 
cumference measure with a sextant, or other more exact 
instrument adapted for the purpose, the angles PAQ, 
PBQ, PCQ, subtended at those stations by two well 
defined points in his visible horizon, PQ, he will at once 


Q 



be advertised, by the difference of the resulTs- of liis 
change of distance from them arising from his change 
of place, although that difference may be so small as to 
produce no change in their general aspect to his unas- 
sisted sight. This is one of the innumerable instances 
where accurate measurement obtained by instrumental 
means places us in a totally different situation in respect 
to matters of fact, and conclusions thence deducible, 
from what we should Iiold, were we to rely in all cases 
on tlie mere judgment of the eye. To so great a nicety 
have such observations been carried by the aid of an 
instrurtient called a theodolite, that a circle of the dia- 
meter above mentioned may thus be rendered setisible, 
may thus be detected to have a size, and an ascertainable 
place, by reference to objects distant by fully 100,000 
times its own dimensions. Observations, differing, it is 
true, somewhat in method, but identical in principle, 
and executed with nearly as much exactness, have been 
applied to the stars, and witli a result such as has been 
already stated. Hence it follows, incontrovertibly, that 
the distance of tlie stars from the earth cannot be so 
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small as- 100,000 of the earth^s diameters. It is, indeed, 
incomparably greater ; for we shall hereafter find it fully 
demonstrated that the distance just named, immense as it 
may appear, is yet much underrated. 

(73.) From such a distance, to a spectator with our 
faculties, and furnished with our instruments, the earth 
would be imperceptible ; and, reciprocally, an object of 
the earth’s size, placed at the distance of the stars, would 
be equally undiscemible. If, therefore, at the point on 
which a spectator stands, we draw a plane touching the 
globe, and prolong it in imagination till it attain the 
region of the stars, and through the centre of the earth 
conceive another plane parallel to the former, and co- 
extensive with it, to pass ; these, although separated 
throughout their whole extent by the same interval, viz. 
a semi-diameter of the earth, will yet, on account of the 
vast distance at which that interval is seen, be confound- 
ed together, and undistinguishable from each other in the 
region of the stars, when viewed by a spectator on the 
earth. ;fhe zone they there include will be of evanescent 
breadth to his eye, and will only mark out a great circle in 
the heavens, which, like the vanishing point in perspec- 
tive to which all parallel lines in a picture appear to 
converge, is, in fact, the vanishing line to which all 
planes parallel to the horizon ofier a similar appearance 
of ultimate convergence in the great panorama of nature. 

(74.) The two planes just described are termed, in 
astronomy, the sensible and rational horizon of the ob- 
server’s station ; and the great circle in the heavens which 
marks their vanishing line, is also spoken of as a circle 
of the sphere, under the name of the celestial horizon, 
or simply the horizon. 

F'rom what has been said (art. 72) of the distance 
of the stars, it follows, that if we suppose a spectator 
at the centre of the earth to have his view bounded by 
the rational horizon, in the same manner as that of a 
corresponding spectator on the surface is by his sensible 
horizon, the two observers will see the same stars in the 
same relative situations, each beholding that entire he- 
misphere of the heavens Vhich is above the celestial 
horizon, corresponding to their common zenith. 
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(75.) Now, 80 far as appearances go, it is clearly the 
same thing whether the heavens, that is, all space, with 
its contents, revolve round a spectator at rest in the earth’s 
centre, or whether that spectator simply turn round in the 
opposite direction in his place, and view them in suc- 
cession. The aspect of the heavens, at every instant, as 
referred to his horizon (which must be supposed to turn 
with him), will be the same in both suppositions. And 
since, as has been shown, appearances are also, so far as 
the stars are concerned, the same to a spectator on the sur- 
face as to one at the centre, it follows that, whether we sup- 
pose the heavens to revolve without the earth, or the eartli 
within the heavens, in the. opposite direction, the diuniai 
phenomena, to all its inhabitants, will be no way different. 

(76.) The Copernican astronomy adopts the latter as 
the true explanation of these phenomena, avoiding there- 
by the necessity of otherwise resorting to the cumbrous 
mechanism of a solid but invisible sphere, to which the 
stars must be supposed attached, in order that they may 
be carried round the eartli without derangement of their 
relative situations inter se. Such a contrivance would, 
indeed, suffice to explain the diurnal revolution of the 
stars, so as to “ save appearances but the movements of 
the sun and moon, as well as those of the planets, are in- 
compatible with such a supposition, as will appear when 
we come to treat of these bodies. On the other hand, that 
a spherical mass of moderate dimensions (or, rather, 
when compared with the surrounding and visible universe, 
of evanescent magnitude), held by no tie, and free to move 
and to revolve, should do so, in conformity with those 
general laws which, so far as we know’, regulate the mo- 
tions of all material bodies, is so far from being a postu- 
late difficult to be conceded, that the wonder would rather 
be should the fact prove otherwise. As a postulate, there 
fore, we shall henceforth regard it ; and as, in the pro- 
gress of our work, analogies offer tl^mselvcs in its sup- 
port from what wc observe of other celestial bodies, we 
shall not fail to point them out to the reader’s notice. 
Meanwhile, it will be proper to define a variety of terms 
which will be continually employed hereafter. 

(77.) Definition 1. The cuvis of the earth is that di- 
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ametcr about which it revolves, with a uniform motion, 
from west to east ; performing one revolution in the in- 
terval which elapses between any star leaving a certain 
point in the heavens, and returning to the same point 
again. 

(78.) Def. 2. The poles of the earth are the points 
where its axis meets its surface. The North Pole is that 
nearest to Europe ; the South Pole that most remote from it. 

(79.) Def. 3. The sphere of the heavens, or the sphere 
of the stars, is an imaginary spherical surface of infinite 
radius, and having tlie centre of llic eartli, or, which 
comes to the very same thing, the eye of any spectator 
on its surface, for its centre. Every point in tliis sphere 
nuay be regarded as tlie vanishing point of a system of 
lines parallel to that radius of tlie sphere whicli passes 
through it, seen in perspective from the earth ; and any 
great circle on it, as the vanishing line of a system of 
})lanes parallel to its own. This mode of conceiving such 
points and circles has great advantages in a variety of cases. 

(80.) Def. 4. 'Fhe zenith and nadir'* arc the two points 
of the sphere of the heavens, vertically over the specta- 
tor’s head, and vertically under his feet ; they are, there- 
fore, the vanishing points of all lines mathematically pa- 
rallel to the direction of a plumb-line at his station. ’Fhe 
plumb-line itself is, at every point of the earth, perpen- 
dicular to its spherical surface : at no two stations, there- 
fore, can the actual directions of two plumb-lines be re- 
garded as mathematically parallel. They converge to- 
wards the centre of the earth : but for very small intervals 
(as in the area of a building — in one and the same town, 
<Sic.) the difference from exact parallelism is so small, that 
it may be practically disregarded. An interval of a mile 
corresponds to a convergence of plumb-lines amounting 
to about 1 minute. The zenith and nadir are the poles 
of the celestial horizon ; that is to say, points 90® distant 
from every point in it. The celestial horizon itself is 
the vanishing line Jf a system of planes parallel to the 
sensible and rational liorizon. 

* From Arabic \vor«ls. Nadir itirrefifxindt evidently to the Cilennan 
nitdtr (down) 
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(81.) Def. 5. Veriicnl circles of the sphere are great 
circles passing through the zenith and nadir, or great cir- 
cles perpendicular to the liorizon. On these are mea- 
sured the altitudes of objects above the horizon — the 
complements to which are their zenith distances, 

(82.) Def. 6 . The poles of the heavens are the points 
of the sphere to which the earth’s axis is directed ; or 
the vanishing points of all lines parallel thereto. 

(83.) Def. 7. The eartk* s equator is a great circle on 
its surface, equidistant from its poles, dividing it into 
two hemispheres — a northern and a southern ; in the 
midst of which are situated the respective poles of the 
earth of those names. The plane of the equator is, 
therefore, a plane perpendicular to the earth’s axis, and 
passing through its centre. The celestial equator is a 
great circle of the heavens, marked out by the indefinite 
extension of the plane of the terrestrial, and is the vanish- 
ing line of all planes parallel to it. This circle is called 
by astronomers the equinoctial, 

(84.) Def. 8. The terrestrial meridian of a station 
on the earth’s surface is a great circle passing through 
both the poles and through the place. When its plane 
is prolonged to the sphere of the heavens, it marks out 
the celestial meridian of a spectator stationed at that place. 
When we speak of the meridian of a spectator, we intend 
the celestial meridian, which is a vertical circle passing 
through the poles of the heavens. 

The plane of the meridian is the plane of this circle, 
and its intersection with the sensible horizon of the spec- 
tator is called 4 meridian line, and marks the north and 
south points of his horizon. 

(86.) Def. 9. Azimuth is the angular distance of a 
celesti^ object from the north or south point of the hori- 
zon (according as it is the north or south pole which is 
elevated)^ when the object is referred to the horizon by 
a vertical circle ; or it is the angle comprised between 
two vertical planes — one passing through the elevated 
pole, the other through the object. The altitude and 
azimuth of an object being known, therefore its place in 
the visible heavens is determined. For their simultane- 
ous measurement, a peculiar instrument has been ima- 
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giued, called an altitude and azimuth instrument, which 
will be described in the next chapter. 

(86.) Def. 10. The latitude of a place on the earth’s 
surface is its angular distance from the equator, measured 
on its own terrestrial meridian : it is reckoned in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, from 0 up to 90°, and northwards 
or southwards according to the hemisphere the place lies 
in. Thus, the observatory at Greenwich is situated in 
51° 28' 40" north latitude. This definition of latitude, it 
will be observed, is to be considered as only temporary. 
A more exact knowledge of the physical structure and 
figure of the earth, and a better acquaintance with the 
niceties of astronomy, w'ill render some modification of its 
terms, or a different manner of considering it, lUM’Cssary. 

(87.) Def. 11. Parallels of latitude are small circles 
on the earth’s surface parallel to the equator. Every 
point in such a circle has the same latitude. Thus, Green- 
wich is said to be situated in the parallel q/* 51° 28' 40". 

(88.) Def. 1^. The longitude of a place on the earth ’.s 
surl’ace is the inclination of its meridian to that of some 
fixed station referred to as a point to reckon from. Eng- 
lish astronomers and geographers use the observatory at 
(.Jreenwich for this station; foreigners, the principal ob- 
servatories of their respective nations. Some geographers 
liave adopted the island of Ferro. Hereafter, when we 
speak of longitude, we reckon from Greenwich. The 
longitude of a place is, therefore, measured by the arc of 
the equator intercepted between the meridian of a place 
and that of Greenwich ; or, which is the same thing, by 
the spherical angle at the pole included between these 
meridians. ^ 

As latitude is reckoned north or south, so longitude. 
is usually said to be reckoned west or east. It would 
add greatly, however, to systematic regularity, and tend 
much to avoid confusion and ambiguity in computations, 
were this mode of expression abandoned, and longitudes 
reckoned invariably westward from their origin round 
the whole circle from 0 to 360°. Thus the longitude 
of Paris is, in common parlance, cither 2° 20' 22" east, 
or 357° 39' 38" west of Greenwich. But, in the sense 
on which we shall henceforth use and recommend others 
G 
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to use the term, the latter is its proper designation. 
Longitude is also reckoned in time at the rate of 24 h. 
for 360°, or 15° per hour. In this system the longitude 
of Paris is 23h. 50m. 8858 . 

(89.) Knowing the longitude and latitude of a place, 
it may be laid down on an artificial globe ; and thus a 
map of the earth may be constructed. Maps of particu- 
lar countries are detached portions of this general map, 
extended into planes ; or, rather, they are representations 
on planes of such portions, executed according to certain 
conventional systems of rules, called projections, the 
object of which is either to distort as little as possible 
the outlines of countries from what they are on the globe 
■—or to establish easy means of ascertaining, by inspec- 
tion or graphical measurement, the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of places which occur in them, without referring 
to the globe or to books — or for other peculiar uses. See 
chap. III. 

(90.) A globe, or general map of the heavens, as well 
as charts of particular parts, may also be constructed, 
and the stars laid down in their proper situatfbns rela- 
tive to each other, and to the poles of the heavens and 
the celestial equator. Such a representation, once made, 
will exhibit a true appearance of the stars as they pre- 
sent themselves in succession to every spectator on the 
surface, or as they may be conceived to be seen at once 
by one at the centre of the globe. It is, therefore, in- 
dependent of all geographical localities. There will 
occur in such a representation neither zenith, nadir, nor 
horizon — neither east nor west points ; and although 
great circles may be drawn on it from pole to pole, cor- 
responding to terrestrial meridians, they can no longer, 
in this point of view, be regarded as the celestial meri- 
dians of fixed points on the earth’s surface, since, in 
the course of one diurnal revolution, every point in it 
passes beneath each of them. It is on account of this 
change of conception, and with a view to establish a 
complete distinction between the two branches of Gco- 
gTophy and Uranography,* that astronomers have 
odopted different terms (vie. declination, and right 
* the earth: to describe or represent; oo^an-Pf, the heavens. 
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asctmiori) to represent those arcs in the heavens which 
correspond to latitudes and longitudes on the earth. It 
is for this reason that they term the equator of the hea- 
vens the equinoctial ; that what are meridians on the 
earth are called hour circles in the heavens, and the 
angles they include between them at the poles are called 
hour angles. All this is convenient and intelligible; 
and had they been content with this nomenclature, no 
confusion could ever have arisen. Unluckily, the early 
astronomers have employed also the words latitude and 
longitude in their uranography, in speaking of arcs of 
circles not corresponding to those meant by the same 
words on the earth, but having reference to the motion 
of the sun and planets among the stars. It is now too 
late to remedy this confusion, which is ingrafted into 
every existing work on astronomy : we can only regret, 
and warn the reader of it, that he may be on his guard 
when, at a more advanced period of our work, we 
shall have occasion to define and use the terms in their 
celestial t^^nse, at the same time urgently recommending 
to future writers the adoption of others in their places. 

(91.) As terrestrial longitudes reckon from an assumed 
fixed meridian, or from a determinate point on the equa- 
tor ; so right ascensions in the heavens require some 
determinate hour circle, or some known point in the 
equinoctial, as the commencement of their reckoning, or 
their zero point. The hour circle passing through some 
remarkably bright star might have been chosen ; but there 
would have been no particular advantage in this ; and 
astronomers have adopted, in preference, a point in the 
equinoctial called the equinox^ through which they sup- 
pose the hour circle to pass, from which all others arc 
reckoned, and which point is itself the zero point of all 
right ascensions, counted on the equinoctial. 

The right ascensions of celestial objects arc always 
reckoned eastward from the equinox, and are estimated 
either in degrees, minutes, and seconds, as in the case 
of terrestrial longitudes, from 0° to 360°, which com- 
pletes the circle ; or, in time, in hours, minutes, and 
seconds, from Oh. to 21 h. The apparent diurnal motion 
of the heavens being contrary to the real motion of the 
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earth, this is in conformity with the westward reckon- 
ing of longitudes. (Art. 87.) 

(92.) Sidereal time is reckoned by the diurnal motion 
of the stars, or rather of that point in the equinoctial 
from which right ascensions are reckoned. This point 
may be considered as a star, though no star is, in fact, 
there ; and, moreover, the point itself is liable to a cer- 
tain slow variation, — so slow, however, as not to affect, 
perceptibly, the interval of any two of its successive 
returns to the meridian. This interval is called a side- 
real day, and is divided into 24 sidereal hours, and these 
again into minutes and seconds. A clock which marks 
sidereal lime, i. e, which goes uniformly at such a rate 
as always to show 0 h. Om. Os. when the equinox comes 
on the meridian, is called a sidereal clock, and is an in- 
dispensable piece of furniture in every observatory. 

(93.) It remains to illustrate these descriptions by 
reference to a figure. Let C be the centre of the earth. 



NCS its axis ; then are N and S iie poles $ EQ its eqna 
tor ; AB the parallel of latitude of the station A on iU 
surface ; AP parallel to SCN, the direction in which ai 
observer at A will see the Elevated pole of the heavens , 
and AZ, the prolongation of the terrestrial radius CA, 
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that of his zenith. NAES will be his meridian ; NGS 
that of some fixed station, as Greenwich; and GE, or 
the spherical angle GNE, his longitude, and £A his la- 
titude. Moreover, if ns be a plane touching the surface 
in A, this will be his sensible horizon ; nA« marked on 
that plane by its intersection with his meridian will be 
his meridian line, and n and s the north and south points 
of his horizon. 

(94.) Again, neglecting the size of the earth, or con- 
ceiving him stationed at its centre, and referring every 
thing to his rational horizon ; let the annexed figure 
represent the sphere of the heavens ; 0 the spectator ; 
Z his zenith ; and N his nadir ; then will HAO a great 
circle of the sphere, whose poles are ZN, be his celes- 
tial horizon ; P/) the elevated and depressed poles of 


Tt Z 



the heavens ; HP the altitude of the pole, and IIPZEO 
his meridian; ETQ, a great circle perpendicular to Fp, 
will be the equinoctial ; and if T represent the equinox, 
T T will be the right ascension, TS the declination, and 
PS the polar distance of any star or object S, referred to 
the equinoctial by the hour circle PST /> ; and BSD will 
be the diurnal circl# it will appear to describe about the 
pole. Again, if we refer it to the horizon by the vertical 
circle ZSA, HA will be its azimuth, AS its altitude, and 
ZS its zenith distance. H and O are the north and 
south, and ew the cast andT west points of his horizon, 
G2 
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or of the heavens. Moreover, if HA, Oo, be small cir- 
cles, or parallels of dedinatioiXy touching the horizon in 
its north and south points, HA will be the circle of per- 
petual apparition^ between which and the elevated pole 
the stars never set; Oo that of perpetual occultation^ 
between which and the depressed pole they never rise. 
In all the zone of the heavens between HA and Oo, 
they rise and set, any one of them, as S, remaining above 
the horizon, in that part of its diurnal circle represented 
by AB a, and below it throughout all the part represented 
by AD a. It will exercise the reader to construct this 
figure for several different elevations of the pole, and foi 
a variety of positions of the star S in each. The fol- 
lowing consequences result from these definitions, and 
are propositions which the reader will readily bear in 
mind : — 

(95.) The altitude of the elevated pole is equal to the 
latitude of the spectator’s geographical station. For, 
comparing the figures of arts. 03 and 94, it appears that 
the angle PAZ, between the pole and zenith, in the one 
figure, which is the co-altitude (complement to 90® of the 
altitude) of the pole, is equal to the angle NCA in the 
other ; CN and AP being parallels whose vanishing point 
is the pole. Now, NCA is the co-latitude of the plane A. 

(96.) The same stars, in their diurnal revolution, come 
to the meridian, successively, of every place on the globe 
once in twenty -four sidereal hours. And, since the di- 
urnal rotation is uniform, the interval, in sidereal time, 
which elapses between tlie same star coming upon the 
meridians of two different places is measured by the dif- 
ference of longitudes of the places. 

^7.) Vice versa — the interval elapsing between two 
different stars coming on the meridian of one and the 
same place, expressed in sidereal time, is the measure of 
the difference of right ascensions of the stars. 

This explains the reason of the double division of the 
equator and equinoctial into degrees hnd hours. 

(98.) The equinoctial intersects the horizon in the east 
and west points, and the meridian in a point whose alti- 
tude is equal to the co-latitude of the place. Thus, at 
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Greenwich, the altitude of the intersection of tiie equi- 
noctial and meridian is 38® 31 '20". 

(99.) All the heavenly bodies culminate (i. e. come to 
their greatest altitudes) on the meridian ; which is, there- 
fore, the best situation to observe them, being least con- 
fused by the inequalities and vapours of the atmosphere, 
as well as least displaced by refraction. 

(100.) All celestial objects within the circle of perpe- 
tual apparition come twice on the meridian, above the hori- 
zon, in every diurnal revolution ; once above and once 
below the pole. These are called^ their upper and lower 
Eliminations, 

(101.) We shall conclude this chapter by calling the 
reader’s attention to a fact, which, if he now learn for the 
first time, will not fail to surprise him, viz. that the stars 
continue visible through telescopes during the day as well 
as the night ; and that, in proportion to the power of the 
instrument, not only the largest and brightest of them, 
but even those of inferior lustre, such as scarcely strike 
the eye at night as at all conspicuous, are readily found 
and followed even at noonday, — unless in that part of the 
sky which is very near the sun, — by those who possess the 
means of pointing a telescope accurately to the proper 
places. Indeed, from the bottoms of deep narrow pits, such 
as a well, or the shaft of a mine, such bright stars as pass 
the zenith may even he discerned by the naked eye ; and 
we have ourselves heard it stated by a celebrated o])tician, 
that the earliest circumstance which drew his attention 
to astronomy was the regular appearance, at a certain 
hour, for several successive days, of a considerable star, 
through the shaft of a chimney. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Nature of astronomical Instruments and Observations in general— 
Of sidereal and solar Time — Of the Measurement of Time — Clocks, 
Chronometers, the Transit Instrument — Of the Measurement of angular 
Intervals— Application of the Telescope to Instruments destined to (hat 
Punpose— Of the Mural Circle — Fixation of polar and honzontal points 
— T^e Level — Plumb-line — Artificial Horizon — Collimator — Of com- 
pound Instruments with co-ordinate Circles, the Equatorial — Altitude 
and Azimuth Instrument — Of the Sextant and reflecting Circle— Prmci- 
ple of Repetition. ^ 

(102.) Our first chapter has been devoted to the 
acquisition chiefly of preliminary notions respecting the 
globe we inhabit, its relation to the celestial objects which 
surround it, and the physical circumstances under which 
all astronomical observations must be made, as well as to 
provide ourselves with a stock of technical words of most 
frequent and familiar use in the sequel. We might now 
proceed to a more exact and detailed statement of the 
facts and theories of astronomy ; but in order to fjo this 
with full effect, it will be desirable that the reader be 
made acquainted with the principal means which astrono- 
mers possess, of determining, with the degree of nicety 
their theories require, the data on which they ground their 
conclusions ; in other words, of ascertaining by measure- 
ment the apparent and real magnitudes with which they 
are conversant. It is only when in possession of this 
knowledge that he can fully appreciate either the truth of 
the theories themselves, or the degree of reliance to be 
placed on any of their conclusions antecedent to trial ; 
since it is only by knowing what amount of error can 
certainly be perceived and distinctly measured, that he 
can satisfy himself whether any theory offers so close an 
approximation, in its numerical results, to actual phe- 
nomena, as will justify him in receiving it as a true repre- 
sentation of nature. ^ 

(103.) Astronomical instrument-making may be justly 
regarded as the most refined of tlie mechanical arts, and 
that in which the nearest approach to geometrical preci- 
sion is required, and has been attained. It may be thought 
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ail easy thing, by one unacquainted with the niceties re- 
quired, to turn a circle in metal, to divide its circumfe- 
rence into 360 equal parts, and these again into smaller sub- 
divisions, — to place it accurately on its centre, and to ad- 
just it in a given position ; but practically it is found to be 
one of the most difficult. Nor will this appear extraordina- 
ry, when it is considered that, owing to the application of 
telescopes to the purposes of angular measurement, every 
imperfection of structure or division becomes magnified 
by the whole optical power of that instrument ; and that 
thus, not only direct errors of workmanship, arising from 
unsteadiness of hand or imperfection of tools, but those 
inaccuracies which originate in far more uncontrollable 
causes, such as the unequal expansion and contraction of 
metallic masses, by a change of temperature, and their 
unavoidable flexure or bending by their own weight, be- 
come perceptible and measurable. An angle of one mi- 
nute occupies, on the circumference of a circle of 10 
inches in radius, only about part of an inch, a quan- 
tity too small to be certainly dealt with without the use 
of magnifying glasses ; yet one minute is a gross quan- 
tity in the astronomical measurement of an angle. With 
the instruments now employed in observatories, a single 
second, or the 60th part of a minute, is rendered a dis- 
tinctly visible and appreciable quantity. Now, the arc 
of a circle, subtended by one second, is less than the 
200,000th part of the radius, so that on a circle of 6 feet 
in diameter it would occupy no greater linear extent than 
•yy^^th part of an inch ; a quantity requiring a powerful 
microscope to be discerned at all. Let any one figure to 
himself, therefore, the difficulty of placing on the circum- 
ference of a metallic circle of such dimensions (supposing 
the difficulty of its construction surmounted) 360 marks, 
dots, or cognizable divisions, which shall be true to their 
places within such minute limits ; to say nothing of the 
subdivision of the ^egrees so marked off into minutes, and 
of these again into seconds. Such a work has probably 
baffled, and will probably for ever continue to baffle, the 
utmost stretch of human skill and industry ; nor, if exe- 
cuted, could it endure. TWie ever varying fluctuations of 
heat and cold have a tendency to produce not merely tern- 
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porary and transient, but permanent, uncompensated 
changes of form in all considerable masses of those metals 
which alone are applicable to such uses ; and their own 
weight, however symmetrically formed, must always be 
unequally sustained, since it is impossible to apply the 
sustaining power to every part separately ; even could 
this be done, at all events force must be used to move and 
to fix them ; which can never be done without producing 
temporary and risking permanent change of form. It is 
true, by dividing them on their centres, and in the identi* 
cal places they are destined to occupy, and by a thousand 
ingenious and delicate contrivances, wonders have been 
accomplished in this department of art, and a degree of 
perfection has been given, not merely to chefs d'ceuvre^ 
but to instruments of moderate prices and dimensions, and 
in ordinary use, which, on due consideration, must ap- 
pear very surprising. But though we are entitled to look 
for wonders at the hands of scientific artists, we are not 
to expect miracles. The demands of the astronomer 
will always surpass the power of the artist ; and it must, 
therefore, be constantly the aim of the former to make 
himself, as far as possible, independent of the imperfec- 
tions incident to every work the latter can place in his 
hands. He must, therefore, endeavour so to combine his 
observations, so to choose his opportunities, and so to 
familiarize himself with all the causes which may pro- 
duce instrumental derangement, and with all the pecu- 
liarities of structure and material of each instrument he 
possesses, as not to allow himself to be misled by their 
errors, but to extract from their indications, as far as possi- 
ble, all that is true, and reject all that is erroneous. It 
is in this that the art of the practical astronomer consists, 
— an art of itself of a curious and intricate nature, and of 
which we can here only notice some of the leading and 
general features. 

(104.) The great aim of the practical astronomer be- 
ing numerical correctness in the results of instrumental 
measurement, his constant care and vigilance must be 
directed to the detection and compensation of errors, 
either by annihilating, or by taking account of, and al- 
lowing for them. Now, if we examine the sources from 
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which errors may arise in any instrumental determina- 
tion, we shall find them chiefly reducible to three prin- 
cipal heads : — 

(105.) 1st, External or incidental causes of error; 
comprehending such as depend on external, uncontrol- 
lable circumstances : such as, fiuctuations of weather, 
which disturb the amount of refraction from its tabu- 
lated value, and, being reducible to no fixed law, induce 
uncertainty to the extent of their own possible magni- 
tude ; such as, by varying the temperature of the air, 
vary also the form and position of the instruments used, 
by altering relative magnitude and the tension of their 
parts ; and others of the like nature. 

(106.) 2dly, Errors of observation : such as arise, for 
example, from inexpertness, defective vision, slowness 
in seizing the exact instant of occurrence of a pheno- 
menon, or precipitancy in anticipating it, &c. ; from at- 
mospheric indistinctness; insufficient optical power in 
the instrument, and the like. Under this head may also 
be classed all errors arising from momentary instrumental 
derangefhent, — slips in clamping, looseness of screws, Ac. 

(107.) 3dly, The third, and by far the most numerous 
class of errors to which astronomical measurements are 
liable, arise from causes which may he deemed instru- 
mental, and which may be subdivided into two principal 
classes. The first comprehends those which arise from 
an instrument not 6eing what it professes to be, which 
is error of workmanship. Thus, if a pivot or axis, in- 
stead of being, as it ought, exact cylindrical, be slightly 
fiattened, or elliptical, — if it be not exactly (as it is in- 
tended it should) concentric with the circle it carries ; — 
if this circle (so called) be in reality not exactly circular, 
or not in one plane ; — if its divisions, intended to be 
precisely equidistant, should be placed in reality at un- 
equal intervals, — and a hundred other things of the same 
sort. These are i^t mere speculative sources of error, 
but practical annoyances, which every observer has to 
contend with. 

(108.) The other subdivision of instrumental errors 
comprehends such as arise^from an instrument not being 
placed in the position it ought to have ; and from those 
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of its parts, which are made purposely moveable, not 
being properly disposed inter se, Tlxese are errors of 
adjustment. Some are unavoidable, as they arise from 
a general unsteadiness of the soil or building in which 
the instruments are placed ; which, though too minute 
to be noticed in any other way, become appreciable in 
delicate astronomical observations : others, again, are 
(consequences of imperfect workmanship, as where an 
instrument once well adjusted will not remain so, but 
keeps deviating and shifting, But the most important 
of this class of errors arise from tlic non-existence of 
natural indications, other than those afforded by astrono- 
mical observations themselves, whetlier an instrument 
has or has not the exact position, with respect to the 
horizon and its cardinal points, the axis of the earth, or 
to other principal astronomical lines and circles, which 
it ought to have to fulfil properly its objects. 

(109.) Now, with respect to the first two classes of 
error, it must be observed, that, in so far as they cannot 
be reduced to known laws, and thereby become subjects 
of calculation and due allowance, they actually *vitiate, to 
their full extent, the results of any observations in which 
they subsist. Being, however, in their nature casual 
and accidental, their effects necessarily lie sometimes 
one way, sometimes the other ; sometimes diminishing, 
sometimes tending to increase the results. Hence, by 
greatly multiplying observations, under varied circum- 
stances, and taking the mean or average of their results 
this class of errors may be so far subdued, by setting 
them to destroy one another, as no longer sensibly to 
vitiate any theoretical or practical conclusion. 'J"his is 
the great and indeed only resource against such errors not 
merely to the astronomer, but to the investigator of nu 
merical results in every department of physical researclx 

(110.) With regard to errors of adjustment and work 
manship, not only the possibility, but the certainty, of 
their existence, in every imaginable form, in all instni 
ments, must be contemplated. Human hands or ma 
chines never formed a circle, drew a straight line, or 
erected a perpendicular, iiou ever platted an instrument 
in perfect adjustment, unless accidentally ; and then pnly 
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during an instant of time. This does not prevent, how- 
ever, that a great approximation to all these desiderata 
should be attained. But it is the peculiarity of astrono- 
mical observation to be the vltimate means of detection 
of all mechanical defects which elude by their minute- 
ness every other mode of detection. What the eye can- 
not discern, nor the touch perceive, a course of astrono- 
mical observations will make distinctly evident. The 
imperfect products of man’s hands are here tested by 
being brought into comparison with the perfect work- 
manship of nature ; and there is none which will bear 
the trial. Now, it may seem like arguing in a vicious 
circle, to deduce theoretical conclusions and laws from 
observation, and then to turn round upon the instruments 
with which those observations were made, accuse them 
of imperfection, and attempt to detect and rectify their 
errors by means of the very laws and theories which 
they have helped us to a knowledge of. A little consi- 
deration, however, will suffice to show that such a course 
of proceeding is perfectly legitimate. 

(111.)* The steps by which we arrive at the laws of 
natural phenomena, and especially those which depend 
for their verification on nunieri(;al determinations, are 
necessarily successive, f^ross results and palpable laws 
are arrived at by rude observation with coarse instru- 
ments, or without any instruments at all ; and these are 
corrected and refined upon by nicer scrutiny with more 
delicate means. In the progress of this, subordinate 
laws are brought into view, which modify both the verbal 
statement and numerical results of those which first of- 
fered themselves to our notice ; and when these are traced 
out, and reduced to certainty, others, again, subordinaU* 
to them, make their appearance, and become subjects of 
further inquiry. Now, it invariably happens (and the 
reason is evident) that the first glimpse we catch of sucli 
subordinate laws — the first form in which they are 
dimly shadowed oift to our minds — is that of errors. 
We perceive a discordance between what we expect 
and what we find. The first occurrence of such a dis- 
cordance we attribute to accident. It happens again and 
again ; and we begin to suspect our instruments. We 
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then inquire, to what amount of error their determina- 
tions can, by possibility^ be liable. If their limit of pos- 
sible error exceed the observed deviation, we at once 
condemn the instrument, and set about improving its 
construction or adjustments. Still the same deviations 
occur, and, so far from being palliated, are more marked 
and better defined than before. We are now sure that 
we are on the traces of a law of nature, and we pursue 
it till we have reduced it to a definite statement, and 
verified it by repeated observation, under every variety 
of circumstances. 

(112.) Now, in the course of this inquiry, it will 
not fail to happen that other discordances will strike us. 
Taught by experience, we suspect the existence of some 
natural law, before unknown ; we tabulate (i. c. draw out 
in order) the results of our observations ; and we per- 
ceive, in this synoptic statement of them, distinct indi- 
cations of a regular progression. Again we improve or 
vary our instruments, and we now lose sight of this sup- 
posed new law of nature altogether, or find it replaced 
by some other, of a totally different character. Thus 
we are led to suspect an instrumental cause for what 
we have noticed. We examine, therefore, the theory 
of our instrument; we suppose defects in its struc- 
ture, and, by the aid of geometry, we trace their in- 
fluence in introducing actual errors into its indications. 
These errors have their laws^ w^hich, so long as we 
have no knowledge of causes to guide us, may be con- 
founded with laws of nature, and are mixed up with 
them in their effects. They are not fortuitous, like 
errors of observation, but, as they arise from sources 
inherent in the instrument, and unchangeable while it 
and its adjustments remain unchanged, they are reduci- 
ble to fixed and ascertainable forms ; each particular 
defect, whether of structure or adjustment, producing its 
own appropriate form of error. When these are tho- 
roughly investigated, w'e recognise among them one 
which coincides in its nature and progression with that 
of our observed discordances. The mystery is at once 
solved: we have detected, iy direct observation, an in- 
strumental defect. 
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(113.) It is, therefore, a chief requisite for the practi- 
cal astronomer to make himself completely familiar with 
the theory of his instruments, so as to be able at once to 
decide what effect on his observations any given imperfec- 
tion of structure or adjustment will produce in any given 
circumstances under which an observation can be made. 
Suppose, for example, that the principle of an instrument 
required that a circle should be exactly concentric with 
the axis on which it is made to turn. As this is a condi- 
tion which no workmanship can fulfil, it becomes neces- 
sary to inquire what errors will be produced in observa- 
tions made and registered on the faith of such an instru- 
ment, by any assigned deviation in this respect ; that is 
to say, what would be the disagreement between obser- 
vations made with it and with one absolutely perfect, 
could such be obtained. Now, a simple theorem in geo- 
metry shows that, whatever be the extent of this devia- 
tion, it may be annihilated in its effect on the result of 
observations depending on the graduation of the limb, 
by the very easy method of reading off the divisions on 
two diametrically opposite points of the circle, and tak- 
ing a mean; for the effect of eccentricity is always to 
increase one such reading by just the same quantity by 
which it diminishes the other. Again, suppose that the 
proper use of the instrument required that this axis should 
be exactly parallel to that of the earth. As it never can 
be placed or remain so, it becomes a question, what 
amount of error will arise in its use from any assigned 
deviation, whether in a horizontal or vertical plane, from 
this precise position. Such inquiries constitute the theory 
of instrumental errors ; a theory of the utmost import- 
ance to practice, and one of which a complete knowledge 
will enable an observer, with very moderate instrumental 
means, to attain a degree of precision which might se(;rn 
to belong only to the most refined and costly. In the 
present work, however, we have no further concern with 
it. The few astronomical instruments we propose to de- 
scribe in this chapter will be considered as perfect both in 
construction and adjustment. 

(114.) As the above relharks are very essential to a 
right understanding of the philosophy of our subject and 
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the Spirit of astronomical methods, we shall elucidate 
them by taking a case. Observant persons, before the 
invention of astronomical instruments, had already con- 
cluded the apparent diurnal motions of the stars to be 
performed in circles about fixed poles in the heavens, as 
shown in the foregoing chapter. In drawing this con- 
clusion, however, refraction was entirely overlooked, or, 
if forced on their notice by its great magnitude in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the horizon, was regarded 
as a local irregularity, and, as such, neglected or slurred 
over. As soon, however, as the diurnal paths of the stars 
were attempted to be traced by instruments, even of the 
coarsest kind, it became evident that the notion of exact 
circles described about one and the same pole would not 
represent the phenomena correctly, but that, owing to 
some cause or other, the apparent diurnal orbit of every 
star is distorted from a circular into an oval form, its 
lower segment being flatter than its upper ; and the de- 
viation being greater the nearer the star approached the 
horizon, the effect being the same as if the circle had 
been squeezed upwards from below, and the lo^er parts 
more than the higher. For such an effect, as it was soon 
found to arise from no casual or instrumental cause, it 
became necessary to seek a natural one ; and refraction 
readily occurred to solve the difficulty. In fact, it is a 
case precisely analagous to what we have already (art. 
47) noticed, of the apparent distortion of the sun near 
the horizon, only on a larger scale, and traced up to greater 
altitudes. This new law once established, it became ne- 
cessary to modify the expression of that anciently re- 
ceived, by inserting in it a salvo for the effect of refraction, 
or by making a distinction between the apparent diurnal 
orbits, as affected by refraction, and the true ones cleared 
of that effect. 

(115.) Again: The first impression produced by a 
view of the diurnal movement of theiheavens is, that all 
the heavenly bodies perform this revolution in one com- 
mon period, viz. a day^ or 24 hours. But no sooner do 
we come to examine tlie matter instntmentally^ i. c. by 
noting, by timekeepers, thei# successive arrivals on the 
meridian, than we find differences which cannot be ac- 
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counted for by any error of observation. All the stars, 
it is true, occupy the same interval of lime between their 
successive appulses to the meridian, or to any vertical 
circle ; but Mis is a very different one from that occupied 
by the sun. It is palpably shorter : being, in fact, only 
23*‘ 56' 4*09", instead of 24 hours, such hours as our 
common clocks mark. Here, then, we have already two 
different days, a sidereal and a solar ; and if, instead of 
the sun, we observe the moon, we find a third, much 
longer than either, — a lunar day, whose average dura- 
tion is 24** 54'" of our ordinary time, which last is solar 
time, being of necessity conformable to the sun's succes- 
sive reappearances, on w hich all the business of life de- 
pends. 

(116.) Now, all the stars arc found to he unanimous 
in giving the same exact duration of 23*^ 5(V 4"*0t), for 
the sidereal day ; w'hich, therefore, wc cannot hesitate to 
receive as the period in which the earth makes one revo- 
lution on its axis. We are, therefore, compelled to look 
on the sun and moon as exceptions to the general law ; 
as havings different nature, or at least a different relation 
to us, from the stars ; and as having motions, r(*al or ap- 
parent, of their own, independent of the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. Thus a great and most important dis- 
tinction is disclosed to us. 

(1 17.) To establisli these facts, almost no apj)aratus is 
required. An observer need only station himself to tlie 
north of some well defined vertical object, as the angle 
of a building, and placing his eyes exactly at a certain 
fixed point (such as a small hole in a plate of nu'tal nail- 
ed to some immoveable support), notice the successive 
disappearances of any star behind the building, by a 
watch.* When he observes the sun, he must shade his 
eye with a dark-coloured or smoked glass, and notice the 
moments when its western and eastern edges successively 

* This is an excellent practical method of ascertaining the rate of a 
clock or watch, being exe#Rdingly accurate if a fpw pn-caulioriH are at- 
tended to ; the chief of which is, to take care that that jwirf of the edge 
behind which the star (a bright one, nat a planet) disappears shall be 

S uite smooth; asotlierwise variable reflection may tmnsfer the |x>int of 
isappearance from a protuberance to a notch, ana thus vary the moment 
of ob^rvation unduly : this is easily secured, by nailing up a smooth 
edged board. 
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come up lo the wall, from which, by taking half the in- 
terval he will ascertain (what he cannot directly observe) 
the moment of disappearance of its centre. 

(118.) When, in pursuing and establishing this gene- 
ral fact, we are led to attend more nicely to the times of 
the daily arrival of the sun on the meridian, irregulari- 
ties (so they first seem) begin to be observed. The inter- 
vals between two successive arrivals are not the same at 
all times of the year. They are sometimes greater, 
sometimes less, than 24 hours, as shown by the clock ; 
that is to say, the solar day is not always of the same 
length. About the 22st of December, for example, it is 
half a minute longer ^ and about the same day of Septem- 
ber nearly as much shorter, than its average duration. 
And thus a distinction is again pressed upon our notice 
between the actual solar day, which is never two days in 
succession alike ; and the meaji solar day of 24 hours, 
whicli is an average of all the solar days throughout the 
year. Here, tlum, a new source of inquiry opens upon 
us. The sun’s apparent motion is not only not the same 
with that of the stars, but it is not (as the lattsr is) uni- 
form. It is subject to fluctuations, whose laws become 
matter of investigation. But to pursue these laws, we 
require nicer means of observation than what we have 
described, and are obliged to call into our aid an instru- 
ment called the transit instrument, especially destined 
for such observations, and to attend minutely to all the 
causes of irregularity in the going of clocks and watches 
which may affect our reckoning of time. Thus we be- 
come involved by degrees in more and more delicate in- 
strumental inquiries ; and w^e speedily find that, in pro- 
portion as we ascertain the amount and law of one great 
or leading fluctuation, or inequality, as it is called, of the 
sun’s diurnal motion, we bring into view others continu- 
ally smaller and smaller, which were before obscured, or 
mixed up with errors of observation and instrumental im- 
perfections. In short, we may not fhaptly compare the 
mean length of the solar day to the mean or average 
height of water in a harbour, or the general level of the 
sea unagitated by tide or waves. The great annual fluc- 
tuation above noticed may be compared to the daily varia- 
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lions of level produced by the tides, Avhieh are nothing 
but enormous Avaves extending over the whole ocean, 
Avhile the smaller subordinate inequalities may be assi- 
milated to waves ordinarily so called, on which, Avhen 
large, we perceive lesser undulations to ride, and on these 
again, minuter ripplings, to the series of whose subordi- 
nation we can perceive no end. 

(119.) With the causes of these irregularities in the 
solar motion we have no concern at present; their expla- 
luition belongs to a more advanc(»d part of our subject ; 
but the distinction betAveen the solar and sidereal days, as 
it pervades every part of astronomy, rcnjiiires to he early 
introduced, and never lost sijrht of. It is, as already ob- 
served, the rneem or average lengtii of the solar day, 
Avhicli is used in the civil reckoning of time. It com- 
mences at midnight, but astronomers (at least those of 
this country), even Avhen they use mean solar time, de- 
part from the ciAdl reckoning, commencing tludr day at 
noon, and reckoning the hours from 0 round to 21. 
Thus, 11 o’clock in the forenoon of the second of Janu- 
ary, in tjje civil reckoning of time, corresponds to January 
1 day 23 hours in the astronomical reckoning ; and one 
o’clock in the afternoon of the former, to January 2 days 
1 hour of the latter reckoning. Tiiis usage has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, hut the latter seem to pre- 
ponderate ; and it Avould be Avell if, in consequence, it 
could be broken through, and the civil reckoning substi- 
tuted. 

(120.) Both astronomers and civilians, however, who 
inhabit different points of the earth’s surfa(re, difler from 
each other in their reckoning of time ; as it is obvious 
they must, if wo consider that, when it is noon at one 
place, it is midnight at a place diametrically opposite ; 
sunrise at another ; and sunset, again, at a fourth. Hence 
arises considerable inconvenience, especially as respects 
places differing very widely in situation, and which may 
even in some criticml cases involve the mistake of a whole 
day. To obviate this inconvenience, there has lately 
been introduced a system of reckoning time by mean so- 
lar days and parts of a day counted from a fixed instant, 
common to all the world, and determined by no local cir- 
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rumstance, such as noon or midnight, but by the motion 
of the sun among the stars. 'I'imp, so reckoned, is called 
equinoctial time, and is numerically the same, at the same 
instant, in every part of the globe. Its origin will be ex- 
plained more fully at a more advanced stage of our work. 

(121.) Time is an essential element in astronomical 
observation, in a twofold point of view : — 1st, As the 
representative of angular motion. The earth’s diurnal 
motion being uniform, every star describes its diurnal cir- 
cle uniformly ; and the time elapsing between the pas- 
sage of tlie stars in succession across the meridian of any 
observer becomes, therefore, a direct measure of their dif- 
ferences of right ascension. 2dly, As the fundamental 
element (or, independent variable, to use the language of 
geometers) in all dynamical theories. The great object of 
astronomy is the determination of the laws of the celestial 
motions, and their ref(*rence to their proximate or remote 
causes. Now, the statement of the law of any observed 
motion in a celestial object can be no other than a propo- 
sition declaring what has been, is, and will be, the real 
or apparent situation of that object af any time p^st, pre- 
sent, or future. To compare such laws, therefore, with 
observation, we must possess a register of the observed 
situations of the object in question, and of the times when 
they were observed. 

(122.) The measurement of time is performed by 
clocks, chronometers, clepsydras, and hour-glasses : the 
two former are alone used in modern astronomy. The 
hour-glass is a coarse and rude contrivance for measuring, 
or rather counting out, fixed portions of time, and is en- 
tirely disused. The clepsydra, which measured time by 
the gradual emptying of a large vessel of water through a 
determinate orifice, is susceptible of considerable exact- 
ness, and was the only dependence of astronomers before 
the invention of clocks and watches At present it is 
abandoned, owing to the greater convenience and exact- 
ness of the latter instruments. In on%. case only has the 
revival of its use been proposed ; viz. for the accurate 
measurement of very small portions of time, by the flow- 
ing out of mercury from a small orifice in the bottom of 
a vessel, kept constantly fuU^to a fixed height. The 
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stream is intercepted at the moment of noting any event, 
and directed aside into a receiver, into which it continues 
to run, till the moment of noting any other event, when 
the intercepting cause is suddenly remoTed, the stream 
flows in its original course, and ceases to run into the 
receiver. The weight of mercury received, compared 
with the weight received in an interval of time observed 
by the clock, gives the interval between the events ob- 
served. This ingenious and simple method of resolving, 
with all possible precision, a problem which has of late 
been much agitated, is due to Captain Kater. 

(123.) The pendulum clock, however, and the balance 
watch, with those improvements and refinements in its 
structure which constitute it emphatically a chronometer^* 
are the instruments on which the astronomer depends 
for his knowledge of the lapse of time. These instru- 
ments are now brought to such perfection, that an irregu- 
larity in the rate of going, to the extent of a single se- 
. cond in twenty-four hours in two consecutive days, is not 
tolerated in one of good character; so that any interval 
of time ^ess than twenty-four hours may be cerUiinly 
ascertained within a few tenths of a second, by their use. 
In proportion as intervals are longer, the risk of error, as 
well as the amount of error risked, becomes greater, be- 
cause the accidental errors of many days may accumu- 
late ; and causes producing a slow progressive change in 
the rate of going may subsist unperceived. It is not safe, 
therefore, to trust the determination of time to clocks, or 
watches, for many days in succession, without checking 
them, and ascertaining their errors by reference to natu- 
ral events which we know to happen, day after day, at 
equal intervals. But if this be done, the longest intervals 
may be fixed with the same precision as the shortest; 
since, in fact, it is then only the times intervening be- 
tween the first and last moments of su(!h long intervals, 
and such of those periodically recurring events adopted 
for our points of reckoning, as occur within twenty-four 
hours respectively of either, that we measure by artifi- 
cial means. The whole days are counted out for us by 
nature; the fractional parts^nly, at either end, are mea- 
♦ time ; to measure._ 
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sured by our clocks. To keep the reckoning of the inte- 
ger days correct, so that none shall be lost or counted 
twice, is the object of the calendar. Chronology marks 
out the order of succession of events, and refers them to 
their proper years and days ; while chronometry, ground- 
ing its determinations on the precise observation of such 
regularly periodical events as can be conveniently and 
exactly subdivided, enables us to fix the moments in 
which phenomena occur, with the last degree of preci- 
sion. 

(124.) In the culmination^ or transit (i. c. the pas- 
sage across the meridian of an observer) of every star in 
the heavens, he is furnished with such a regularly pe- 
riodical natural event as we allude to. Accordingly, it is 
to the transits of the brightest and most conveniently 
situated fixed stars that astronomers resort to ascertain 
their exact time, or, which comes to the same thing, to 
determine the exact amount of error of their clocks. 

(125.) The instrument with which the culminations of 
celestial objects arc observed is called a transit instru- 
mmt. It consists of a telescope firmly fastened on a hori- 
zontal axis directed to the east and west points of the 
horizon, or at right angles to the plane of the meridian of 
the place of observation. The extremities of the axis 
are formed into cylindrical pivots of exactly equal diame- 
ters, which rest in notches formed in metallic supports, 
bedded (in the case of large instruments) on strong piers 
of stone, and susceptible of nice adjustment by screws, 
both in a vertical and horizontal direction. By the for 



mer adjustment, the axis can be rendered precisely hori- 
zontal, by hveUing it with a level made to rest on the 
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pivots. By the latter adjustment the axis is brought pre- 
cisely into the east and west direction, the criterion of 
which is furnished by the observations themselves made 
with the instrument, or by a well-defined object called a 
meridian mark, originally determined by such observa- 
tions, and then, for convenience of ready reference, per- 
manently established, at a great distance, exactly in a 
meridian line passing through the central point of the 
whole instrument. It is evident, from this description, 
that, if the central line of the telescope (that which joins 
the centres of its object-glass and eye-glass, and which 
is called in astronomy its line of collimation) be once well 
adjusted at right angles to the axis of the transit, it will 
never quit the plane of the meridian, when the instrument 
is turned round on its axis. 

(126.) In the focus of the eye-piece, and at right an- 
gles to the length of the telescope, is placed a system of 
one horizontal and five equidistant vertical threads or 
wires, as represented in the annexed figure, which always 
appear in the field of view, when properly illuminated, 



by day by the light of the sky, by night by that of a lamp 
introduced by a contrivance not necessary here to explain. 
The place of this system of wires may be altered by ad- 
justing screws, giving it a lateral (horizontal) motion ; and 
it is by this means brought to such a position, that the 
middle one of the vertical wires shall intersect the line of 
collimation of the telescope, where it is arrested and 
permanently faste^^d. In this situation it is evident 
that the middle thread will be a visible representation of 
that portion of the celestial meridian to which the tele- 
scope is pointed ; and when a star is seen to cross this 
wire in the telescope, it i^in the act of culminating, or 
passing the celestial meridian. The instant of this event is 
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noted by the clock or chronometer, which forms rr in- 
dispensable accompaniment of the transit instrument. 
For greater precision, the moments of its crossing all the 
five vertical threads is noted, and a mean taken, which 
(since the threads are equidistant) would give exactly the 
same result, were all the observations perfect, and will, 
of course, tend to subdivide and destroy their errors in 
an average of the whole. 

(127.) For the mode of executing the adjustments, 
and allowing for the errors unavoidable in the use of this 
simple and elegant instrument, the reader must consult 
works especially devoted to this department of practical 
astronomy.’*^ We shall here only mention one import- 
ant verification of its correctness, which consists in re- 
versing the ends of the axis, or turning it east for west. 
If this be done, and it continue to give the same results, 
and intersect the same point on the meridian mark, we 
may be sure that the line of collimation of the telescope 
is truly at right angles to the axis, and describes strictly 
a plane, i. e. marks out in the heavens a great circle. In 
good transit observations, an error of two or thsee tenths 
of a second of time in the moment of a star’s culmination 
is the utmost which need be apprehended, exclusive of 
the error of the clock : in other words, a clock may be 
compared with the earth’s diurnal motion by a single 
observation, without risk of greater error. By multiply- 
ing observations, of course, a yet greater degree of pre- 
cision may be obtained. 

(128.) The angular intervals measured by means of 
the transit instrument and clock arc arcs of the equinoc- 
tial, intercepted between circles of declination passing 
through the objects observed ; and their measurement, 
in this case, is performed by no artificial graduation of 
circles, but by the help of the earth’s diurnal motion, 
which carries equal arcs of the equinoctial across the 
meridian, in equal times, at the rate of 15“ per sidereal 
hour. In all other cases, when we 'would measure an- 
gular intervals, it is necessary to have recourse to cir- 
cles, or portions of circles, constructed of metal or oilier 

* See Dr. PeaPKiMj’s TreatiRC on I*ractiral Astronomy. AUo Binnchi 
Sopra lo Strumento de’ Passagi. E^em. di Milano, lh24. 
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firm and durable material, and mechanically subdivided 
into equal parts, such as degrees, minutes, &c. Let 
A BOD be such a circle, divided into 360 degrees (num- 



bered in order from any point 0 ° in the circumference, 
round to the same point again), and connected vrith its 
centre by spokes or rays, firmly united to its cir- 
cumference or limb. At the centre let a circular hole be 
pierced, in which shall move a pivot exactly fitting it, 
carrying r tube, whose axis, aft, is exactly parallel to 
the plane of the circle, or perpendicular to the pivot ; and 
also the two arms m n, at right angles to it, and forming 
one piece with the tube and the axis ; so that the motion 
of the axis on the centre shall carry the tube and arms 
smoothly round the circle, to be arrested and fixed at any 
point we please, by a contrivance called a clamp. Sup- 
pose, now, we would measure the angular interval be- 
tween two fixed objects, ST. The plane of the circle 
must first be adjusted so as to pass through them both. 
This done, let the axis a b of the tube be directed to 
one of them, S, and clamped. Then will a mark on the 
arm m point either exactly to some one of the divisions 
on the limb, or between two of them adjacent. In the 
former case, the division must be noted, as the reading 
of the arm m. In the latter, the fractional part of one 
whole interval bettfeen the consecutive divisions by 
which the mark on m surpasses the last inferior division 
must be estimated or measured by some mechanical or 
optical means. (See art. 12^0.) The division and frac- 
tional part thus noted, and reduced into degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, is to be set down as the reading of the limb 
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corresponding to that position of the tube ah^ where it 
points to the object S. 'I'he same must then be done for 
the object T ; the tube pointed to it, and the limb “ read 
offy It is manifest, then, that, if the lesser of these 
readings be subtracted from the greater, their difference 
will be the angular interval between S and T, as seen 
from the centre of the circle, at whatever point of llie 
limb the commencement of the graduations on the point 
be situated. 

(129.) The very same result will be obtained, if, in- 
stead of making the tube moveable upon the circle, we 
connect it invariably with the latter, and make both re- 
volve together on an axis concentric with the circle, and 
forming one piece with it, working in a hollow formed 
to receive and fit it in some fixed support. Such a com- 
bination is represented in section in the annexed sketch, 
'r is the tube or sight, fastened, at;)/), on the circle AB, 



whose axis, D, works in the solid metallic centring E, 
from which originates an arm, F, carrying at its ex- 
tremity an index, or other proper mark, to point out and 
read off the exact division of the circle at B, the point 
close to it. It is evident that, as the telescope and circle 
revolve through any angle, the part of the limb of the 
latter, which by such revolution is carried past the index 
F, will measure the angle described. This is the most 
usual mode of applying divided circles in astronomy. 

(130.) The index F may either be a simple pointer, 
like a clock hand (Jig, a); or a vernier (Jig. b ) ; or, 
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lastly, a compound microscope (fig^ c), represented in 
section (in Jig, d), and furnished with a cross in the 
common focus, of its object and eye-glass, moveable by 
a fine threaded screw, by which the intersection of die 
cross may be brought to exact coincidence with tlie 
image of the nearest of the divisions of the circle ; and by 
the turns and parts of a turn of the screw required for this 
purpose the distance of that division from the original 
or zero point of the microscope may be estimated. This 
simple but delicate contrivance gives to the reading off 
of a circle a degree of accuracy only limited by the power 
of the microscope, and the perfection with which a screw 
can be executed, and places the subdivision of angles on 
the same footing of optical certainty which is introduced 
into their measurement by the use of the telescope. 

(131.) 'rhe exactness of the result thus obtained must 
depend, 1st, on the precision with which the tube a b 
can be pointed to the objects ; 2dly, on the accuracy of 
graduation of the limb ; 3diy, on the accuracy with 
which the subdivision of the intervals between any two 
consecuti'na graduations can be accomplished. The 
mode of accomplishing the latter object with any re- 
quired exactness has been explained in the last article. 
With regard to the graduation of the limb, being merely 
of a mechanical nature, we shall pass it without remark, 
further than this, that, in the present state of instrument 
making, the amount of error from this source of inaccu- 
racy is reduced within very narrow limits indeed. With 
regard to the first, it must be obvious that, if the sights 
a 6 be nothing more than what they are represented in 
the figure (art. 128), simple crosses or pin-holes at the 
ends of a hollow tube, or an eye-hole at one end, and a 
cross at the other, no greater nicety in pointing can be 
expected than what simple vision with the naked eye 
can command. But if, in place of these simple but 
coarse contrivances, the tube itself be converted into a 
telescope, having an'^object-glass at b, and an eye-piece 
at a ; and if the motion of the tube on the limb of the 
circle be arrested when the object is brought just into 
the centre of the field of view, it is evident that a greater 
degree of exactness may be attained in the pointing of 
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the tube than by the unassisted eye, in proportion to the 
magnifying power and distinctness of the telescope used. 
The last attainable degree of exactness is secured by 
stretching in the common focus of the object and eye- 
glasses two delicate fibres, such as fine hairs or spider- 
lines, intersecting each other at right angles in the centre 
of the field of view. Their points of intersection afford 
a permanent mark with which the image of the object 
can be brought to exact coincidence by a proper degree 
of caution (aided by mechanical contrivances), in bringing 
the telescope to its final situation on the limb of the circle, 
and retaining it there till the “reading off” is finished. 

(132.) This application of the telescope may be con- 
sidered as completely annihilating that part of the error 
of observation which might otherwise arise from errone- 
ous estimation of the direction in which an object lies 
from the observer’s eye, or from the centre of the in- 
strument. It is, in fact, the grand source of all the pre- 
cision of modern astronomy, without which all otlier re- 
finements in instrumental workmanship would be thrown 
away; the errors capable of being committed^ in point- 
ing to an object, without such assistance, being far greater 
than what could arise from any but the very coarsest 
graduation.* In fact, the telescope thus applied becomes, 

* The honour of this capital improvement has been successfullv vin- 
dicated by Derham (Phil. Trans, xxx. ^3) to our young, talentea, and 
unfortunate countryman Gascoime, from his correspondence with Grab- 
tree and llorrockes. in his (Deiham’s) possession. The passages cited 
Iw Derham from these letters leave no doubt that, so early as 1640, 
Gaacoigne had applied telescopes to his quadrants and sextants, with 
thrMds in the common focus of the glasses ; and had even carried the in- 
vention so far as to illuminate the held of view by artificial light, which 
he found “ very helpful when the moon appeareth noty or it is not otherwise 
l^ht enough.” These inventions were freely communicated by him to 
Crabtree, and through him to his friend Horrockes, the pride and boast 
of British astronomy ; both of whom expressed their unbounded admira- 
tion of this and many other of his delicate and admirable improvements 
in the art of observation. Gascoigne, however, perished at the age of 
twenty-three at the battle of Marston Moor ; and the premature and 
sudden death of Horrockes, at a yet earlier age, will account for the 
ten^rary oblivion of the invention. It wrasVevived, or re-invented, in 
1667, by Picard and Auzout (Lalande. Astron. 2310), after which its use 
became universal. Morin, even earlier than Gascoigne (in 1635), had 
pioposed to substitute the telescope for plain sig^hts ; but it is the thread 
or wrire stretched in the focus writh which the image of a star can be 
brought to exact coincidence, whicB^gives the telescope its advantage in 
practice ; and the idea of this does not seem to have occurred to Morin 
(See Lalande, ubi supra.) 
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with respect to an^lar, what the microscope is witli 
respect to linear dimension. By concentrating atU ntion 
on its smallest points, and magnifying into palpabh; in- 
tervals the minutest differences, it enables us not only to 
scrutinize the form and structure of the objects to uliich 
it is pointed, but to refer their apparent places, with all 
but geometrical precision, to the parts of any scale with 
which we propose to compare them. 

(133.) The simplest mode in which the measurement 
of an angular interval can be executed, is what we have 
just described ; but, in .strictness, this mode is applicable 
only to terrestrial angles, such as those occaipieil on the 
sensible horizon by the objects which surround our sta- 
tion, — because these only remain stationary during the 
interval wliile the telescope is shifted on the limb from 
one objt^ct to the other. But the diurnal motion of tin; 
heavens, by destroying this essential condition, renders 
the direct measurement of angular distance from object 
to object by this means impossible. I’lic same objection, 
however, does not apply if wc seek only to d(‘terinine 
the inter#>Rl between the diurnal circles described by any 
two celestial objects. Suppose every star, in its diurnal 
revolution, were to leave behind it a visible trace; in tin; 
heavens, — a fine line of light, for instance, — then a U*l(;s- 
cope once pointed to a star, so as to have, its image, 
brought to coincidence with the intersection of the wires, 
would constantly remain pointed to some portion or other 
of this line, which would therefore continue to app(;ar 
in its field as a luminous line, permanently intersecting 
the same point, till the star came round again. From 
one such line to another the telescope might lie sliifted, 
at leisure, without error ; and then the angular interval 
between the two diurnal circles, in the plane of the tele- 
scope^ s rotation, might be measured. Now, though we 
cannot see the path of a star in the heavens, we can V)ait 
till the star itself crosses the field of view, and seize the 
moment of its parage to place the intersection of its 
wires so that the star shall traverse it ; by which, when 
the telescope is well clamped, we equally well secure the 
position of its diurnal circl^ as if we continued to see it 
ever so long. The reading off of the limb may then be 
12 
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performed at leisure ; and when another star comes 
round into the plane of the circle, we may unclamp the 
telescope, and a similar observation will enable us to as- 
sign the place of its diurnal circle on the limb : and the 
observations may be repeated alternately, every day, as 
the stars pass, till we are satisfied with their result. 

(134.) This is the principle of the mural circle, which 
is nothing more than such a circle as we have described 
in art. 129, firmly supported, in the plane of tlie meri- 
dian, on a long and powerful horizontal axis. This axis 
is let into a massive pier, or wall, of stone (whence the 
name of the instrument), and so secured by screws as to 
be capable of adjustment both in a vertical and horizon- 
tal direction ; so that, like the axis of the transit, it can 
be maintained in the exact direction of the oast and west 
points of the horizon, the plane of the circle being con- 
sequently truly meridional. 

(135.) The meridian, being at right angles to all the 
diurnal circles described by the stars, its arc intercepted 
between any two of them will measure the least distance, 
between these circles, and will be equal to the i’fference 
of the declinations, as also to the difference of the men- 
dian altitudes of the objects — at least when corrected 
for refraction. These differences, then, are the angular 
intervals directly measured by the mural circle. But 
from these, supposing the law of refraction known, it is 
easy to conclude, not their differences only, but the 
quantities themselves, as we shall now explain. 

(136.) The declination of a hea%Tnly body is the com- 
plement of its distance from the pole. The pole, being 
a point in the meridian, might be directly observed on tlie 
limb of the circle, if any star stood exactly therein ; and 
thence the polar distances^ and of course, the declina- 
tions of all the rest, might be at once determined. But 
this not being the case, a bright star as near the pole as 
can be found is selected, and observed in its upper and 
lower culminations ; that is, when it jffasses the meridian 
above and below the pole. Now, as its distance from 
the pole remains the same, the difference of reading off 
the circle in the two cases is,^f course (when corrected 
for refraction), equal to twice the polar distance of the 
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Star ; the arc intercepted on the limb of the circle being, 
in this case, equal to the angular diameter of the starts 
diurnal circle. In the annexed diagram, HPO represents 
the celestial meridian, P the pole, BR, AQ, CD, the di- 
urnal circles of stars which arrive on the meridian — at 
BA and C in their upper, and at RQD in their lower cul- 



minations, of which D happens above the liorison HO. 
P is the pple ; and if we suppose hp o io be the mural 
circle, having S for its centre, b acp d will be the points 
on its circumference corresponding to BACPD in the 
heavens. Now, the ares b a^b c^ b d, and c d are given 
immediately by observation ; and since CPastPD, we 
have also cp=p d, and each of them ^{cd^ consequently 
the place of the polar pointy as it is called, upon the limb 
of the circle becomes known, and the arcs pb^p a^p c, 
which represent on the circle the polar distances re- 
cpiired become also known. 

(137.) The situation of the pole star, which is a very 
brilliant one, is eminently favourable for this purpose, 
being only about a degree and a half from the pole ; it 
is, therefore, the star usually and almost solely chosen 
for this important purpose ; the more especially because, 
both its culminations taking place at great and not very 
different altitudes, ^he refractions by which they are 
affected are of small amount, and differ but slightly from 
each other, so that their correction is easily and safely 
applied. The brightness pf the pole star, too, allows 
it to be easily obseri'cd in the daytime. In consequence 
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of these peculiarities, this sfar is one of constant resort 
with astronomers for the adjustment and verification of 
instruments of almost every description. In the case of 
the transit, for example, it furnishes a ready means of 
ascertaining whether the plane of the telescope’s motion 
is coincident with the meridian. For since this latter 
plane bisects its diurnal circle, the eastern and western 
portion of it require equal times for their description. 
JiCt, therefore, the moments of its transit above and be- 
low the pole be noted ; and if they are found to follow 
at equal intervals of 12 sidereal hours, we may conclude 
with certainty that the jdane of the telescope’s motion is 
meridional, or the position of its horizontal axis exactly 
east and west. But if it pass from one to the other ap- 
parent culmination in unequal intervals of time, it is 
equally certain that an extra-meridional error must exist, 
the deviation lying towards that side on which the least 
interval is occupied. And the axis must be moved in 
azimuth accordingly, till the diflerence in question dis 
appears on repeating the observations. 

(138.) The place of the polar point on ihe limb of 
the mural circle once determined, becomes an origin, or 
zero point, from which the polar distances of all objects, 
referred to other points on the same lines, reckon. It 
matters not whether the actual commencement 0° of the 
graduations stand there, or not ; since it is only by 
the difference of the readings that the arcs on the 
limb are determineil ; and hence a great advantage is 
obtained in the power of commencing anew a fresh series 
of observations, in which a different part of the circum- 
ference of the circle shall be employed, and different 
graduations brought into use, by which inequalities of 
division may be detected and neutralized. This is ac- 
complished practically by detaching the telescope from 
its old bearings on the circle, and fixing it afresh on a 
different part of the circumference. 

(139.) A point on the limb of ihe mural circle, not 
less important than the polar pointy is the horizontal 
pointy which, being once known, becomes in like man- 
ner an origin, or zero poin^, from which altitudes are 
leckoned. The principle of its determination is ulti- 
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mately nearly the same with that of the polar point. 
As no star exists in the celestial horizon, the observer 
must seek to determine two points on tlie limb, the one 
of which shall be precisely as far hdow the horizontal 
point as the other is above it. For this purpose, a star 
is observed at its culmination on one night, by pointing 
the telescope directly to it, and the next, by pointing to 
the image of the same star reflected in the still, unruffled 
surface of a fluid at perfect rest. Mercury, as the most 
reflective fluid known, is generally chosen for that use 
As the surface of a fluid at rest is necessarily horizontal, 
and as the angle of reflection, by the laws of optics, is 
equal to that of incidence, this image will be just as 
much depressed below the horizon, as the star itself is 
elevated above it (allowing for the difference of refrac- 
tion at the moments of observation). The arc inter- 
cepted on tlie limb of the circle between the star and its 
reflective image thus consecutively observed, when cor- 
rected for refraction, is tlie double altitude of the star, 
and its point of bisection the horizontal point. The re- 
flecting JMirface of a fluid so used for the determination 
of the altitudes of objects is called an artificial horizon, 

(140.) The mural circle is, in fact, at tlie same time, a 
transit instrument ; and, if furnished witli a proper sys- 
tem of vertical w'ires in the focus of its telescope, may 
be used as such. As the axis, liowevcr, is only support- 
ed at one end, it has not the strength and permanence ne- 
cessary for the more delicate purposes of a transit ; nor 
can it be verified, as a transit may, by the reversal of the 
two ends of its axis, east for west. Nothing, however, 
prevents a divided circle being permanently fastened on 
the axis of a transit instrument, near to one of its extre- 
mities, so as to revolve with it, the reading off being per- 
formed by a microscope fixed on one of its piers. Such 
an instrument is called a transit circle, or a meridian 
CIRCLE, and serves for the simultaneous determination of 
the right ascensions and polar distances of objects ob- 
served with it ; the time of transit being noted by the clock, 
and the circle being read off by the lateral microscope. 

(141.) The determination of the horizontal point on 
the limb of an instrument is of such essential importance 
in astronomy, that the student should be made acquaint- 
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ed with every means employed lor this purpose. These 
are the artificial horizon, the plumb-line, the level, and the 
floating collimator. The artificial horizon has been al- 
ready explained. The plumb-line is a fine thread or wire, 
to which is suspended a weight, whose oscillations are 
impeded and quickly reduced to rest by plunging it in 
water. The direction ultimately assumed by such a line, 
admitting its perfect flexibility^ is that of gravity, or per- 
pendicular to tlie surface of still water. Its application 
to the purposes of astronomy is, however, so delicate, wid 
difficult, and liable to error, unless extraordinary prt >uu- 
tions are taken in its use, that it is at present almost uni- 
versally abandoned, for the more convenient and equally 
exact instrument the level. 

(142.) The level is nothing more than a glass tube 
nearly filled with a liquid (spirit of wine being that now 
generally used, on account of its extreme jnobility, and 
not being liable to freeze), the bubble in which, when the 


a b 



tube is placed horizontally, would rest indifferently in any 
part if the tube could be mathematically straight. But 
that being impossible to execute, and every tube having 
some slight curvature, if the convex side be placed up- 
wards, the bubble will occupy the higher part, as in the 
figure (where the curvature is purposely exaggerated). 
Suppose such a tube as AB firmly fastened on a straight 
bar, CD, and marked at a 6, two points distant by the 
length of the bubble ; then, if the instrument be so placed 
that the bubble shall occupy this interval, it is clear that 
CD can have no other than one definhe inclination to the 
horizon ; because, w^ere it ever so little moved one way 
or other, the bubble would shift its place, and run towards 
the elevated side. Suppose,, now, lliat we would ascer- 
tain whether any given line PQ be horizontal ; let the 
base of the level CD be set upon it, and note the points 
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a between which the bubble is exactly contained ; then 
turn the level end for end, so that C shall rest on Q, and 
D on P. If then the bubble continue to occupy the same 
place between a and ft, it is evident that PQ can be no 
otherwise than horizontal. If not, the side towards which 
the bubble runs is highest, and must be lowered. Astro- 
nomical levels are furnished with a divided scale, by 
which the places of the ends of the bubble can be nicely 
marked ; and it is said that they can be executed witli 
such delicacy, as to indicate a sinj^le second of angidar 
deviation from exact horizontality. 

(143.) The mode in which a level may be applied to 
find the horizontal point on the limb of a vertical divided 
circle may be thus explained : Let AB be a telescope 
firmly fixed to such a circle, DEF, and moveable in one 



with it on a horizontal axis C, which must be like that of 
a transit, susceptible of reversal (see art. 127), and with 
which the circle is inseparably connected. Direct the 
telescope on some distant well-defined object S, and bi- 
sect it by its horizontal wire, and in this position clamp 
it fast. Let L be a level fastened at right angles to an 
arm, LEF, furnished with a microscope, or vernier at F, 
and, if we please,^nother at E. Let this arm be fitted by 
grinding on the axis C, but capable of moving smoothly 
on it without carrying it round, and also of being clamped 
fast on it, so as to prevent 4t from moving until required. 
While the telescope is kept fixed on the obiect S, let the 
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level be set so as to bring its bubble to the marks a and 
clamp it there. Then will the arm LCF have some cer- 
tain determinate inclination (no matter what) to the hori- 
zon. In this position let the circle be read off at F, and 
then let the whole apparatus be reversed by turning its 
horizontal axis end for end, without unclamping the level 
arm from the axis. This done, by the motion of the 
whole instrument (level and all) on its axis, restore the 
level to its horizontal position with the bubble at a b. 
Then we are sure that the telescope has now the same 
inclination to the horizon the other way, that it had when 
pointed to S, and the reading off at F will not have been 
changed. Now, unclamp the level, and, keeping it nearly 
horizontal, turn round the circle on the axis, so as to car- 
ry back the telescope through the zenith to 8, and i)i 
that position clamp the circle and telescope fast. Then it 
is evident that an angle equal to twice the zenith distance 
of S has been moved over by the axis of the telescope 
from its last position. Lastly, without unclamping the 
telescope and circle, let the level be once more rectified. 
Then will the arm LEF once more assume tho-same de- 
finite position with respect to the horizon ; and, conse- 
quently, if the circle be again read off, the difference be- 
tween this and the previous reading must measure the 
arc of its circumference which has passed under the 
point F, which may be considered as having all the 
while retained an invariable position. This difference, 
then, will be the double zenith distance of S, and its half 
the zenith distance simply, the complement of which is 
its altitude. Thus the altitude corresponding to a given 
reading of the limb becomes known, or, in other words, 
the horizontal point on the limb is ascertained. Circuit- 
ous as this process m^ appear, there is no other mode 
of employing the level for this purpose which does not 
in the end come to the same thing. Most commonly, 
however, the level is used as a mere, fiducial reference, 
to preserve a horizontal point once well determined by 
other means, which is done by adjusting it so as to stand 
level when the telescope is truly horizontal, and thus 
leaving it depending on the permanence of its adjustment. 

(144.) The last, but probably not the least exact, as it 
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certainly is, in innumerable cases, the most convenient 
means of ascertaining the horizontal point, is that af- 
forded by the floating collimator, a recent invention of 
Captain Kater. This elegant instrument is nothing more 
than a small telescope furnished with a cross-wire in its 
focus, and fastened horizontally, or as nearly so as may 
be, on a flat iron float, which is made to swim on mer- 
cury, and which, of course, will, when left to itself, as- 
sume always one and the same invariable inclination to 
the horizon. If the cross-wires of the collimator be illu- 



minated by a lamp, being in the focus of its object-glass, 
tlie rays from them will issue parallel, and will therefore 
be in a lit state to be brought to a focus by the object- 
gliiss of any other telescope, in which they will form an 
image as if they came from a celestial object in their di- 
rection, i. e. at an altitude equal to their inclination, 
'rhus the intersection of the cross of the collimator may 
bt‘ observed as if it were, a star, and that, however near 
the two telescopes jire to each other. By transferring then, 
the collimator still floatins; on a vessel of mercury from 
the one side to the other of a circle, we are furnished with 
two quasi-celestial objects, at precisely equal altitudes, 
on opposite sides of the centre ; and if these be observed 
in succession wdth the telescope of the circle, bringing its 
iToss to bisect the image of the cross of the collimator (for 
which end the wires of the the latter cross 
, are purposely set 45® inclined to the hori- 
zon) the difference of the readings on its limb 

r will b^ twice the zenith distance of either ; 

\ whence, as in the last article, the horizontal 

‘ or zenith point is immediately determined.* 

♦ Another, and. in many rcHpecls, preferable form of the floating colli- 
mator, in which the telewope im verHcal, and whereby the zenith jioint i* 
directly ascertained. i« dewrilied in the Phil. Tmn«. 185*8, p. 5ir>7 l»v the 
•>amp author 
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(145.) The transit and mural circle are esseniially me- 
ridian instruments, being used only to observe the stars 
at the moment of their meridian passage. Independent 
of this being the most favourable moment for seeing them, 
it is that in which their diurnal motion is parallel to the 
horizon. It is therefore easier at this time than it could 
be at any other, to place the telescope exactly in their 
true direction ; since their apparent course in the field ol 
view being parallel to the horizontal thread of the system 
of wires therein, they may, by giving a fine motion to 
the telescope, be brought to exact coincidence with it, 
and time may be allowed to examine and correct this co- 
incidence, if not at first accurately hit, wliich is the case 
in no other situation. Generally speaking, all angular 
magnitudes, which it is of imporUince to ascertain ex- 
actly, should, if possible, be ol)ser\eil at tlieir maxima or 
minima of increase or diminution; because at these 
points they remain not perceptibly changed during a time 
long enough to complete, and even, in many cases, to re- 
peat and verify our observations in a careful and leisurely 
manner. The angle which, in the case befoTe us, is in 
this predicament, is the altitude of the star, whicli attains 
its maximum or minimum on the meridian, and which is 
measured on the limb of the mural circle. 

(140.) 'I’he purposes of astronomy, however, require 
that an observer should possess the incans of observing 
any object not directly on the meridian, but at any point 
of its diurnal course, or wherever it may present itself 
in the heavens. Now, a point in the sphere, is determined 
by reference to two great circles at right angles to each 
other ; or of two circles one of which passes through the 
pole of the other. These, in the language of geometry, 
are co-ordinates by w'hich its situation is ascertained : 
for instance,— on the earth, a place is known if we know 
its longitude and latitude in the starry heavens, if we 
know its right ascension and declinaflon ; — in the visible 
hemisphere, if we know its azimuth and altitude, &c. 

(147.) To observe an object at any point of its diurnal 
course, we must possess the means of directing a tele- 
scope to it; which, therefor^, must be capable of motion 
in two planes at right angles to each other ; and the 
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amount of its angular motion in oacli must bt* measured 
on two circles co-ordinate to each other, whose planes 
must be parallel to those in wliich the telescope moves. 
The practical accomplishment of this condition is effect- 
ed by making the axis of one of the circles penetrate that 
of the other at right angles. The pierced axis turns on 
fixed supports, while the other has no connexion with 
any external support, but is sustained entirely by that 
which it penetrates, which is strengthened and enlarged 
at the point of penetration to receive it. The annexed 
figure exhibits the simplest form of such a combination, 
ihougli by no means the best in point of mechanism. 
The two circles are read off hy verniers, or microscopes ; 
the one attached to the fixed support which carries the 
principal axis, the other to an arm projecting from that 
axis. Both circles also are susceptible of being clamped, 
the clamps being attached to tlie same ultimate bearing 
with which ihc apparatus for reading off is connected. 

(148.) It is manifest that such a combination, however 
its principal axis be pointed (provided that its direction 
be invariable), will enable us to ascertain the situation of 

any object with respect to 
the observer’s station, by 
angles reckoned upon two 
great circles in the visible 
hemisphere, one of which 
has for its poles the pro- 
longations of the principal 
axis or the vanishing points 
of a system of lines parallel 
to it, and the other passes 
always through these poles ; 
for the former great circle 
is the vanishing line of all 
planes parallel to the circle 
AB, while the latter, in any 
position of the instrument, 
is the vanishing line of all 
the planes parallel to the 
circle GH ; and these two^lanes being, by the construc- 
tion of the instniment, at right angles, the great circles, 
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which are their vanishing lines, must be so too. Now, 
if two great circles of a sphere be at right angles to each 
other, the one will always pass through the other’s 
poles. 

(149.) There are, however, but two positions in which 
such an apparatus can be mounted so as to be of any 
practical utility in astronomy. The first is, when the 
principal axis CU is parallel to the earth’s axis, and 
therefore points to the poles of the heavens which are the 
vanishing points of all lines in his system of parallels : 
and when, of course, the plane of the circle AB is paral- 
lel to the earth’s equator, and therefore, has the equi- 
noctial for its vanishing circle, and measures, by its arcs 
read off, hour angles, or differences of right ascension. 
In this case, the great circles in the heavens, correspond- 
ing to the various positions, which the circle GH can be 
made to assume, by the rotation of the instrument round 
its axis CD, are all hour-circles : and tlie arcs read off 
on this circle will be declinations, or polar distances, or 
their differences. 

(150.) In this position the apparatus assumee^thc name 
of an equatorial <, or, as it was formerly called, a parallactic 
instrument. It is one of the most convenient instruments 
for all such observations as require an object to be kept 
long in view, because, being once set upon the object, 
it can be followed as long as we please by a single motion^ 
i. e. by merely turning the whole apparatus round on its 
polar axis. For since, when the telescope is set on a 
star, the angle between its direction and that of the polar 
axis is equal to the polar distance of the star, it follows, 
that when turned about its axis, without altering the posi- 
tion of the telescope on the circle GH, the point to which 
it is directed will always lie in the small circle of the 
heavens coincident with the star’s diurnal patli. In many 
observations this is an inestimable advantage, and one 
which belongs to no other instrum(jiit. The equatorial 
is also used for determining the place of an unknown by 
comparison with tliat of a known object, in a manner to 
be described in the fourth chapter. The adjustments of 
the equatorial are somewliat complicated and difficult. 
They are best performed by following the pole-star round 
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ihe entire diurnal circle, and by observing, at proper in- 
tervals, other considerable stars whose places are well 
ascertained.* 

(151.) The other position in which such a compound 
apparatus as we have described in art. 147 may be advan- 
tageously mounted, is that in which the principal axis 
occupies a vertical position, and the one circle, AB, con- 
sequently corresponds to the celestial horizon, and the 
other, GA, to a vertical circle of the heavens. The an- 
gles measured on the former are therefore azirnufhSf or 
differences of azimuth, and those on the latter zenith dis- 
tances, or altitudes, according ;is the graduation com- 
mences from tlie upper point of its limb, or from one 90“ 
distant from it. It is therefore known by the name of 
an azimuth and altitude instrument. The vertical posi- 
tion of its principal axis is secured either by a plumb- 
line fuspended from the upper end, which, however it 
he turned round, should continue always to intersect one 
and the same fiducial mark near its lower extremity, or 
by a level fixed directly across it, whose bubble ought 
not to shift its place, on moving the instrument in azi- 
muth. Tfie nortli or south point on the horizontal cir- 
cle is ascertained by bringing the vertical circle to coin- 
cide witli tlie fdaiie of the meridian, by tlie same criterion 
by wliich the azimuthal adjustment of the transit is per- 
formed (art. 1.‘17), and noting, in this position, the read- 
ing off of the lower circle, or by the following process. 

(152.) Let a bright star be observed at a considerable 
distance to the east of the meridian, by bringing it on 
the cross wires of the telescope. In this position let the 
horizontal circle be read off, and the telescope securely 
clamped on the vertical one. When the star has passed 
the meridian, and is in the descending point of its daily 
course, let it be followed by moving the whole instrument 
round to the west, without, however, unclamping the 
telescope, until it comes into the field of view ; and, until, 
by continuing the ‘^lorizontal motion, the star, and the 
cross of the wires come once more to coincide. In this 
position it is evident the star must have the same precise 

*See Littrowonthe Adjustment uf the R<iuatorial. — Mem. Attron. 8oe, 
vol. ii. p. 45 • 

K2 
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altitude about the western horizon, tliat it had at the mo- 
ment of the first observation above the eastern. At this 
point let the motion he arrested, and the horizontal circle 
be again read off. The difference of the readings will be 
the azimuthal arc described in the interval. Now, it is 
evident that when the altitudes of any star are equal on 
either side of the meridian, its azimuths, whether reckon- 
ed both from the north or both from the south point of the 
horizon, must also be equal, — consequently the north or 
south point of the horizon must bisect the azimuthal arc 
thus determined, and will therefore become known. 

(153.) This method of determining the north and 
south points of a horizontal circle (by which, when 
known, we may draw a meridian line) is called the 
“method of equal altitudes,” and is of great and constant 
use in practicad astronomy. If we note, at tlie moments 
of the two observations, the time, by a clock or chrono- 
meter, the instant halfway between them will be the 
moment of the star’s meridian passage, which may thus 
be determined without a transit ; and, vice versa, the 
error of a clock or chronometer may by this proctjss be 
discovered. For this last purpose, it is not •'necessary 
that our instrument should be provided with a horizontal 
circle at all. Any means by which altitudes can be mea- 
sured will enable us to determine the moments when the 
same star arrives at equal altitudes in the eastern and 
western halves of its diurnal course ; and, these once 
known, the instant of meridian passage and the error of 
the clock become also known 

(154.) One of the chief purposes to which the altitude 
and azimuth circle is applicable is the investigation of 
the amount and laws of refraction. For, by following 
with it a circumpolar star which passes the zenith, and 
another which grazes the horizon, through their whole 
diurnal course, the exact apparent form of their diurnal 
orbits, or the ovals into which their circles are distorted 
by refraction, can be traced ; and tkeir deviation from 
circles, being at every moment given by the nature of 
the observation in the direction in which the refraction 
itself takes place (i. e. in altitude), is made a matter of 
direct observation. • 
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(155.) The zenifh ,si'r/or iiiul tlit* thcodolitr arc pecu- 
*iar modifications of the altitude and aziiiuitli instruincnt. 
The former is adapted for Uic very exact observation of 
stars in or near the zenith, by ^ivin^ a p;reat Icnirth to 
the vertical axis, and suppressing all the circninfereiici' of 
the vertical circle, except a few degrees of its loAver 
part, by which a great length of radius, and aconseipient 
proportional enlargement of the divisions of its arc, is 
obtained. The latter is especially devoted to the uiea- 
sure of horizontal angles between terrestrial objects, in 
which the telescope never rc(|uin‘s to I)e eh'valed mon* 
than a few degrees, and in wliich, tliorefore, the vertical 
circle is c-ither dispensed with, or executed on a smaller 
scale, and with less delicacy; while, on the other hand, 
great care is Ix'stowed on securing the exact perpendicn- 
larity of the plane of the telescope's motion, hy rtisting 
its horizontal axis on two supports like the piers of a 
transit-instrument, while themselves are firmly bedded on 
the spokes of the horizontal circle, and turn with it. 

(156.) I'he last instrument we shall descrihe, is one 
hy whose tud the direct angular distance of any tw«) oh- 
jects may he measured, or the altitude of a singh^ one 
determined, either by measuring its di.stama* fiom the 
visible horizon (such as the sea-oiling, allowing for its 
dip), or from its own relleciion on the surface of mercury. 
It is tlic sextant, or (piadrant, commonly called //adfey's, 
from its reputed inventor, though the jiriority of invention 
belongs undoubtedly to Newton, whose edaims to the 
gratitude of the navigator are thu.s doubled, by his having 
furnished at once the only theory by which lii.s vessel 
can be securely guided, and the only instrunumt which 
lias ever been found to avail, in applying that theory to 
its nautical uses.* 

(157.) The principle of this instrument is the optical 
property of reflected rays, thus announced : — “ 'Fhe 

* Newton coramunioat#d it to Dr. Halley, who supprcsHeil it. TTie 
deacnplion of the instrument was found, after the death of Halley, 
among hut papers, in Newton's own handwnUiig, by his executor, who 
communicate(f the papers to the Hr)yal Society, twenty-five years alter 
Newton's death, and eleven alter the publication of Hadley’s invention, 
which might be, and probably waif independent of any knowledge of 
Newton’s, though Hutton insinuates the contrary. 
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angle between the first and last directions of a ray which 
has suffered two reflections in one plane is equal to twice 



the inclination of the reflecting surfaces to each other.” 
Ijct All be the limb, or graduated arc, of a ])()rtion of a 
circle 60'' in extent, but divided into 120 equal parts. 
On the radius ('B let a silvered plane glass 1) be fixed, 
at right angles to the plane of the circle, and on the 
moveable radius CE let another such silvered glass, 
be fixed. 'Fhe glass D is permanently fixed parallel to 
AC, and only one half of it is silvered, the^other half 
allowing objects to be seen through it. The glass C is 
wholly silvered, and its plane is parallel to tlic length 
of the moveable radius CE, at the extremity E, of which 
a vernier is placed to read off the divisions of the limb. 
On the radius AC is set a telescope F, through which 
any object, Q, may be seen by direct rays which pass 
through the unsilvered portion of the glass D, while 
another object, P, is seen through the same telescope 
by rays, which, after reflection at C", have been thrown 
upon the silvered part of D, and are thence directed by 
a second reflection into the telescope. 'J’he two images 
so formed will both be seen in the field of view at once, 
and by moving the radius CE will (if the reflectors be 
truly perpendicular to the plane of the circle) meet and 
pass over, without obliterating each other. The motion, 
however, is arrested when they me^t, and at this point 
the angle included between the direction CP of one 
object, and FQ of the other, is twice the angle ECB in- 
cluded between the fixed tyid moveable radii CB, CE. 
Now the graduations of the limb being purposely made 
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only hall as distant as would correspond to decrees, the 
arc BE, when read ofl‘, as if the ^duations were whole 
degrees, will, in fact, read double its real amount, and 
therefore the numbers to read off will express not the 
angle ECB, but its double, the angle subtended by the 
objects. 

(158.) To determine the exact distances between the 
stars by direct observation is comparatively of little ser- 
vice ; hut in nautical astronomy the measurement of 
their distances from the moon, and of their altitudes, is 
of essential importance ; and as tlie sextant requires no 
fixed support, hut can be held in the hand, and used on 
ship-board, the utility of the instrument becomes at once 
obvious. For altitudes at sea, as no level, plumb-line, 
or artificial horizon can be used, the sea-offmg affords 
the only resourct; ; and the image of thti star observed, 
seen by reflection, is brought to coincide with the boun- 
dary of the sea seen by direct rays. Thus the altitude 
above tlie sea-line is found ; and this corrected for the 
dip of the horizon (art. 24) gives the true altitude of the 
star. On lai«l, an artificial horizon may be used (art. 139), 
and the consideration of dip is rendered unnecessary. 

(159.) The reflecting circle is an instrument destined 
for the same uses as the sextant, but more complete, the 
circle being entire, and the divisions carried all round. 
It is usually furnished with three verniers, so as to admit 
of three distinct readings off, by the average of which 
the error of graduation and of reading is reduced. This 
is altogether a very refined and elegant instrument. 

(160.) We must not conclude this chapter without 
mention of the “ principle of repetition an invention 
of Borda, by which the error of graduation may be di- 
minished to any degree, and, practically speaking, anni- 
hilated. LetPQ be two objects which we may suppose 
fixed, for purposes of mere explanation, and let KL be a 
telescope moveable #>n O, the common axis of two cir- 
cles, AML and a 6 c, of which the former, AML, is ab- 
solutely fixed in the plane of the objects, and carries the 
graduations, and the latter is freely moveable on the axis 
The telescope is attached pefmanently to the latter circle, 
and moves with it. An arm Oak carries the index, or 
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an outline of geography so far as it is to be considered a 
part of astronomy. 

(162.) Geography, as the word imports, is a delinea- 
tion or description of the earth. In its widest sense, this 
comprehends not only the delineation of the form of its 
continents and seas, its rivers and mountains, but their 
j)hysical condition, climates, and products, and their 
appropriation by communities of men. With physical 
and political geography, however, we have no concern 
here. Astronomical geography has for its objects the 
exact knowledge of the form and dimensions of the eartli, 
the parts of its surface occupied by sea and land, and the 
configuration of the surface of the latter, regarded as pro- 
tuberant above the ocean, and broken into the various 
forms of mountain, table land, and valh^y ; neither sliould 
the form of tiu* bed of tlic ocean, regard(*d as a continua- 
tion of the surface of the land beneath the water, be left 
out of consideration ; we know, it is true, very little of 
it; hut this is an ignorance rather to be lamented, and, 
if possible, remedied, than acquiesced in, inasmuch as there 
are many very important branchcsofinquirytvdiich would 
be greatly advanced by a better acquaintance with it. 

(163.) With regard to the %ure of the earth as a 
whole ^ we have already shown that, speaking loosely, it 
may be regarded as spherical ; but the reader who has 
duly appreciated the remarks in art. 23 will not be at a 
loss to perceive that this result, concluded from observa- 
tions not susceptible of much exactness, and embracing 
very small portions of the surface at once, can only be 
regarded as a first approximation, and may require to be 
materially modified by entering into minutijp before neg- 
lected, or by increasing the delicacy of our observations, 
or by including in their extent larger areas of its surface. 
For instance, if it sliould turn out (as it will), on minuter 
inquiry, that the true figure is somewhat elliptical, or 
flattened, in the manner of an orangt* , having the diame- 
ter which coincides with the axis about ^ J^^th part shorter 
than the diameter of its equatorial circle ; this is so 
trifling a deviation from the spherical form that, if a mo- 
del of such proportions wef-e turned in wood, and laid 
before us on a table, the nicest eve or hand would not 
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detect the flattening, since the difference of diameters, in 
a globe of sixteen inches would amount only to ^'^th of 
an inch. In all common parlance, and for all ordinary 
purposes, then, it would still be called a globe ; while, 
nevertheless, by careful measurement, the difference 
would not fail to be noticed, and, speaking strictly, it 
would be termed, not a globe, but an oblate ellipsoid, or 
spheroid, which is the name appropriated by geometers 
to the form above described. 

(164.) The sections of such a figure by a plane arc not 
circles, but ellipses ; so that, on such a shaped earth, the 
horizon of a spectator would iiowliere (except at the 
poles) be exactly circular, but somewhat elliptical. It is 
e^y to demonstrate, however, that its deviation from the 
circular form, arising from so very slight an “ ellipticity'* 
as above supposed, would be quite imperceptible, not 
only to our eyesight, but to the test of the dipscctor ; so 
that by that mode of observation we should never be led 
to notice so small a deviation from perfect sphericity. 
How we are led to this conclusion, as a practical result, 
will appeal, when we have explained the means of de- 
termining with accuracy the dimciisions of the whole, or 
any part of tin; earth. 

(165.) As we cannot grasp the earth, nor recede from 
it far enough to view it at once as a whole, and compare 
it with a known standard of measure in any degree com- 
mensurate to its own size, but can only creep about upon 
it, and apply our diminutive measures to comparatively 
small parts of its vast surface in succession, it becomes 
necessary to supply, by geometrical reasoning, the defect 
of our physical powers, and from a delicate and careful 
measurement of such small parts to conclude the form 
and dimensions of the whole mass. This would present 
little difficulty, if we were sure the earth were strictly a 
sphere, for the proportion of the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter beiifg known (viz. that of 3*1415926 to 
1*0000000), we have only to ascertain the length of tlie 
entire circumference of any great circle, such as a meri- 
dian, in miles, feet, or any gther standard units, to know 
the diameter in units of the same kind. Now the cir- 
cumference of the whole circle is known as soon as we 
L 
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know the exact len^i^th of any aliquot part of it, such as 
1° or ^J^th part ; and, this being not more than about 
seventy miles in length, is not beyond the limits of very 
exact measurement, and could in fact, be measured (if 
we knew its exact termination at each extremity) within 
a very few feet, or, indeed, inches, by methods presently 
to be particularized. 

(106.) Supposing, then, we were to begin measuring 
with all due nicety from any station, in the exact direc- 
tion of a meridian, and go measuring on, till by some in- 
dication we were informed that we had accomplished an 
exact decree from the point we set out from, our problem 
would then be at once resolved. It only remains, there- 
fore, to inquire by what indications we can be sure, 1st, 
that we have advanced an exact degree ; and, 2dly, that we 
have been measuring in the exact direction of a great circle, 

(167.) Now, the earth has no landmarks on it to in- 
dicate degrees, nor traces inscribed on its surface to guide 
us in such a course. The compass, though it affords a 
tolerable guide to the mariner or the traveller, is far too 
uncertain in its indications, and too little kriCwn in its 
laws, to be of any use in such an operation. We must, 
therefore, look outwards and refer our situation on the 
surface of our globe to natural marks, external to it, 
and which are of equal permanence and stability with the 
earth itstdf. Such marks are afforded by the stars. By 
observations of their meridian altitudes, performed at any 
station, and from their known polar distances, we con- 
clude the lieight of the pole ; and since the altitude of the 
pole is equal to the latitude of tlie place (art. 95), the 
same obs('rvations give the latitudes of any stations where 
we may establish the requisite instruments. When our 
latitude, then, is found to have diminished a degree, we 
know' that, provided we have kept to the meridian, we 
have described one three hundred and sixtieth part of the 
earth’s circumference. • 

(168.) The direction of the meridian may be secured 
at every instant by the observations described in art. 1 37, 
and although locsd diffictilties may oblige us to deviate in 
our measurement from this exact direction, yet if we 
Keep a strict account of the amount of this deviation, a 
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very simple calculation will enable us to reduce our ob- 
served measure to its meridional value. 

(169.) Such is tlie principle of that most important 
geographical operation, the measurement of an arc of 
the meridian. In its detail, however, a somewhat modi- 
fied course must be followed. An observatory cannot be 
mounted and dismounted at every step ; so that w^e can- 
not identify and measure an exact degree neither more 
nor less. But this is of no conseipiencc, j)rovi(le(l wc 
know Avith equal jirecision how much, more or less, avc 
liave measured. In i)lace, then, of measuring this ])r(!- 
cise aliquot part, we lake the more convenient method 
of measuring from one good observing station to another, 
about a degree, or two or three degrees, as the case may 
be, apart, and determining by astronomical observation 
the precise difference of latitmles between the stations. 

(170.) Again, it is of great constjquencc to avoid in 
Uiis operation every source of unccTlainty, because an 
error committed in the length of a single degree will be 
multiplied 360 times in the circumference, and nearly 
115 time»»in the diameter of the earth concluded from it. 
Any error which may affect theastrtnioniieal d(‘termination 
of a star’s altitude Avill be es[)ecially influential. Now 
there is still too niucli unc(‘rtainty and fluctuation in the 
amount of refraction at moderate altitudes, not to mak(‘ it 
especially desirable to avoid this source of error. ’J'o 
effect this, avc take care to select for observation, at the 
extreme stations, some star which passes through or near 
the zeniths of both. The amount of refraction, within a 
few degrees of tlie zenith, is very small, and its fluctua- 
tions and uncertainty, in point of quantity, so excessively 
minute as to be utterly inappreciable. Now, it is the 
same thing whether we observe the pole to be raised or 
depressed a degree, or the zenith distance of a star when 
on the meridian to have changed by the same quantity. 
If at one station vm observe any star to pass through the 
zenith, and at the other to pass one degree south or north 
of the zenith, we are sure that the geographical latitudes, 
or the altitudes of the pole at die two stations, must dif- 
fer by the same amount. * 

(171.) Granting that the terminal points of one degree 
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can be ascertained, its length may be measured by the 
methods which will be presently described, as we have 
before remarked, to within a very few feet. Now, the 
error which may be committed in fixing each of ^ese 
terminal points cannot exceed that which may be com- 
mitted in the observation of the zenith distance of a star, 
properly situated for the purpose in question. This error, 
with proper care, can hardly exceed a single second. 
Supposing we grant the possibility of ten feet of error in 
the measured length of one degree, and of one second in 
each of the zenith distances of one star, observed at the 
northern and southern stations, and, lastly, suppose all 
these errors to conspire, so as to lend all of them to give 
a result greater or all less than the truth, it will appear, 
by a very easy proportion, that the whole amount of 
error which would be thus entailed on an estimate of the 
earth’s diameter, as concluded from such a measure, 
would not exceed 544 yards, or about the third part of a 
mile, and this would he large allowance. 

(172.) This, however, supposes that the form of the 
eartli is that of a perf(*ct sphere, and, in consequence, the 
lengths of its degrees in all parts precisely equal. But 
when we come to compare the measures of meridional 
arcs made in various parts of the globe, the results ob- 
tained, although they agree sufficiently to show that the 
supposition of a spherical figure is not very remote from 
the truth, yet exhibit discordances far greater than what 
we have shown to be attributable to error of observation, 
and which render it evident that the hypothesis, in strict- 
ness of its wording, is untenable. The following table 
exhibits the lengths of a degree of the meridian (astro- 
nomically determined as above described), expressed in 
British standard feet, as resulting from actual measure- 
ment, made with all possible care and precision, by com- 
missioners of various nations, men of the first eminence, 
supplied by their respective governments with the best 
instruments, and furnished with every facility which 
could tend to insure a successful result of their import- 
ant labours.* 

* The first three columns of this table are extracted from aoKSW tha 
data given in Professor Air>'’8 excellent paper ** On the Figure of .tht 
Karth,” in the Encyclopeedia MetropoUtana, 
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Country. 

Lnn tilde 
of Middle 
of the Arc. 

Aic 

ineaHurod. 

LeiiRlh 
of llie 
Decree 
concluded. 

OlwrvcrB 

Sw-eden 

06 30 10 

I’*’a7 10 

.3lW>782 

Svnnlierg. 

RuHHia • 

.W 17 :i7 

3 .35 5 

365:14.8 

Struve. 

Eiiffland 

52 35 45 

3 .57 13 

:U.4071 

Rov. Killer 

France 

46 52 2 

8 20 0 

364872 

Lnraille, ('iimsiih 

France • 

44 51 2 

12 22 13 ! 

3r.45:i5 

Deinnilire, Met ham 

Rome 

42 50 0 

2 0 17 

34il262 

llom ovich. 

Ainerirn, IT. S - 

:fj 12 0 

I 2S 4.5 

31.3786 

Mason. Dixon. 

CajK: of G(Jod lloj^e 

33 IS 30 

1 13 I7i 

364713 

liiiriiille. 

India 

16 8 22 1 

15 57 40 

:i('.:io 1 1 

I.anihton, Everest 

India 

12 .32 21 1 

’ 1 .31 56 

:i6:«M.3 

I.aiiihtoii 

1*0 ru 

1 31 0 1 

3 7 3 

.362808 

('ondaiiiirie. Ac 


It is evident from a mere iiis]u‘(‘ti()n of the second rind 
fourtli columns of tliis lahle llnit the invasiired length of 
a degree increase.s with the hi1itttd(\, heinc: trrenlest near 
the poles, and least n(‘ar lh(‘ (‘ipiaior. ia t us now (‘on- 
sider what interpretation is to he put upon this conclusion, 
as rcirards the form of ilie earth. 

(173.) 8uj)pose we held in our hands a modi l of the 
earth smoothly turned in wood, it would h(‘, as already 
observed, so m’arly s()herieal, that neither hy the eye nor 
the touch, unassisted hy instruments, could w(* dei(‘(*i any 
deviation from that form. Su[)pos{‘, too, wi' were dehar- 
nal from measurin<r directly across from surface to surlacc 
in diilercnt directions with anv instrument, l>v uluch we 
mijrlit at once ascertain whether one diameter were lonjrer 
llian aiiolln'r ; how, tlien, Wf* may ask, are we to ascer- 
tain whether it is a true sphere or not ? It is clear that 
we liave no resource, hut to endeavour to dis»*over, hy 


■R 



some nicer means tlian simple inspection or feelinix, 
whether the convexity of its surface is the same in 
every part ; and if not, w^iere it is greatest, and Avhe*re 
lestst. Suppose, then, a thin plate of metal to he cut intc 
L2 
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ii concavity at its edge, so as exactly to fit the surface at 
A ; let this now be removed from A, and applied succes- 
sively to several other parts of the surface, taking care to 
keep its plane always on a great circle of the globe, as 
here represented. If, then, we find any position, B, in 
which the light can enter in the middle between the globe 
and plate, or any other, C, Avhere the latter tiTts by pres- 
sure, or admits the light under its edges, we are sure that 
the curvature of the surface at B is less, and at C greater 
than at A. 

(174.) What we here do by the application of a metal 
j)late of determinate length and curvature, we do on the 
earth by the measurement of a degree of variation in the 
altitude of the pole. (Uirvature of a surface is nothing 
but the continual deflection of its tangent from one fixed 
direction as we advance along it. When, in the same 
measured distance of advance, we find the tangent 
(which answers to our horizon) to have shifted its posi- 
tion with respect to a fixed direction in space (such as 
the axis of the heavens, or the line joining the earth’s 
centre and some given star), more in one part of the 
earth’s meridian tlian in another, we conclude, of ne- 
cessity, that the ctirvaiure of the surface at the former 
spot is greater than at the latter ; and, vice versa, when, 
in order to produce the same change of horizon with 
respect to the pole (suppose 1*^), we require to travel 
over a longer measured space at one point than at an- 
other, we assign to that point a less curvature. Hence 
we conclude tliat the curvature of a meridional section 
of the earth is sensibly greater at the equator than to- 
wards the poles ; or, in other words, that tlie earth is 
not spherical, but flattened at the poles, or, which comes 
to the same, protuberant at the equator. 

(175.) liCt NABDEF represent a meridional section 
of the earth, C its centre, and IS A, BD, GE, arcs of a 
meridian, each corresponding to one ejegree of difference 
of latituilc, or to one degree of variation in the meridian 
altitude of a star, as referred to the horizon of a spectator 
travelling along the meridian. Let nN, ak, 6B, rfD, gG, 
cE, be the respective directions of the plumb-line at the 
stations N, A, B, D, G, E, of which we will suppose N 
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to be at the pole and E at the equator ; then will the tan- 
gents to the surface at these points respectively be per- 
pendicular to these directions ; and, consequently, if each 
pair, viz. nN and «A, l)B and dD, c^G and cE, be pro- 
longed till tlTey intersect each other (at the points ?/, r), 
the angles NrA, ^2^Et will en(*h be one (h gree, 

and, therefore, all ecpial ; so that the small (Mir\ ilifiear 
arcs TV A, BD, Cl 10, may be regarded as an*s ol‘ circles 
of one degree each, described about .r, ?/, r, as centres. 
These are what in geometry are ^alb*d rnifres of cvrva- 
turr, and the radii tN or .rA, i/B or lyl), rf 1 or ^E, re- 
present radii of curvature^ by which the curvatures at 
those points arc determined and ineasurcMl. ]Vow, as the 
arcs of diflerciit circles, 'which subtend ecpial angles at 
their respective centres, are in the dir(*ct proportion of 
their radii, and as the arc NA is greater than Bl), and 
that again than GE, it follows that the radius Nx* must 
be greater than By, and By than Ez. "J'lms it appears 
that the mutual iiiterseclions of the plumh-lines will not, 
as in the sphere, all Coincide in one point C, the centre, 
but will be arranged along a certain curve, xyz (which 
will be rendered more evident by considering a number 
of intermediate stations), '^o this curve geometers have 
given the name of the evolute of the curve NABD(^E, 
from’ whose centres of curvature it is constructed. 
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(176.) In the flattening of around figure at two op- 
posite points, and its protuberance at points rectangularly 
situated to the former, we recognise the distinguishing 
feature of the elliptic, form. Accordingly, the next and 
simplest supposition tliat we can make respecting the 
nature of the meridian, since it is proved not to be a 
circle, is, that it is an ellipse, or nearly so, having NS, 
tin? axis of the eartli, for its shorter, and EF, the equa- 
torial diameter, for its longer axis ; and that the fonn of 
the cartli’s surface is that which would arise from making 
such a curve revolve about its shorter axis NS. This 
agrecjs well with the general course of the increase of 
the degree in going from the equator to the pole. In the 
ellipse, the radius of curvature at E, the extremity of tlie 
longer axis is the haist, and at that of the shorter axis, 
tlie greatest it admits, and tlie form of its e volute agrees 
with that here represented.* Assuming, then, that it is 
an ellipse, the geometrical properties of that curve ena- 
l)lc us to assign tlic proportion between the lengths of its 
axes which shall correspond to any proposed rate of va- 
riation in its curvature, as w(dl as to fix upon their ab- 
solute lengths, corresponding to any assigned length of 
the degree in a given latitude. Without troubling the 
reader with the investigation (which may be found in 
any work on the conic sections), it will be sufficient to 
state that tin* lengths which agree on the whole best with 
the entire series of meridional arcs which have been 
satisfactorily measured, are as follow :t— \ 

Feet. 

Greater or equalorial diameter =41,^7,426=7925*648 

lA!H8or or [lolnr diameter =41,707,620=7899*170 

Difference of diameters, or polar com- ^ _ ] 39 «()G_ 26-478 

pression y 

The proportion of the diameters is very nearly that of 
298 : 299, and their difference of the greater, or a 
very little greater than 

(177.) Thus we see that the rough diameter of 8000 
miles we have hitherto used is rather too great, the ex- 
cess being about 100 miles, or j^^lh part. We consider 
it extremely improbable that an error to the extent ot 

*Tbe dotted lines are the portionat^f the evolute belonging to the oilier 
quadrants. 

t See Frofeas. Airy’s Essay before cited. 
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five miles can subsist in the diameters, or an uncertainty 
to that of a tenth of its whole quantity in the com- 
pression just stated. As convenient numbers to remem- 
ber, the reader may bear in mind, that in our latitude 
there are just as many thousands of feet in a degree of 
the meridian as there are days in the year (365) : that, 
speaking loosely, a degree is about 70 British statute 
miles, and a second about 100 feet; and that the equa- 
torial circumference of the earth is a little less than 
25,000 miles (24,899). 

(178.) The supposition of an elliptic form of the 
earth’s section thrpugh the axis is recommended by its 
simplicity, and confirmed by comparing the numerical 
results we have just set down with those of actual mea- 
surement. When this comparison is executed, discord- 
ances, it is true, are observed, wliich, .although still too 
great to be referred to error of measurement, are yet so 
small, compared to the errors which would result from 
the spherical hypotliesis, as completely to justify our 
regarding the earth as an ellipsoid, and referring the 
observed deviations to either local or, if general, to com- 
paratively small causes. 

(179.) Now, it is highly 8«ati8factory to find that the 
general elliptical figure thus practicjilly proved to exist, 
is precisely what ought theoretically to result from the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. For, let us suppose 
the earth a sphere, at rest, of uniform materials through- 
out, and externally covered with an ocean of equal depth 
in every part. Under such circumstances it would ob- 
viously be in a state of equilibrium; and the water on 
its surface would have no tendency to run one way or 
the other. Suppose, now, a quantity of its materials 
were taken from the polar regions, and piled up all 
around the equator, so as to produce that difference of 
the polar and equatorial diameters of 26 miles which we 
know to exist. It 9s not less evident that a mountain 
ridge or equatorial continent^ only^ would be thus form- 
ed, from which the w'ater would run down to the ex- 
cavated part at the poles. |Iowever solid matter might 
rest where it was placed, the liquid part, at least, would 
not remain there, any more than if it were thrown on 
the side of a hill. The consequence, therefore, would 
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be the formation of two great polar seas, hemmed in all 
round by equatorial land. Now, this is by no means 
the case in nature. The ocean occupies, indifferently, 
all latitudes, with no more partiality to the polar than to 
the equatorial. Since, then, as we see, the water oc- 
cupies an elevation above the centre no less than 13 
mih^s greater at the equator than at the poles, and yet 
manifests no tendency to leave the former and run to- 
wards the latter, it is evident that it must be retained in 
that situation by some adequate No such power, 
however, would exist in the case we have supposed, 
which is therefore not conformable to nature. In other 
words, the spherical form is not the figure of equili- 
brium ; and ther(fore tlie earth is either not at rest, or 
is so internally constituU^d as to attract the water to its 
equatorial regions, and retain it there. For the latter 
supposition tliere is no prirna facie probability, nor any 
analogy to lead us* to such an idea. The former is in 
accordance with all the phenomena of the apparent 
diurnal motion of tlie heavens ; and, therefore, if it will 
furnish us with tlie power in question, wc can have no 
hesitation in adopting it as the true one. 

— , (180.) Now, every body knows tliat 

when a weight is whirled round, it ac- 
I quires thereby a tendency to recede 

I from the centre of its motion ; which is 

called the centrifugal force. A stone 
whirled round in a sling is a common 
illustration ; but a better, for our pre- 
sent purpose, will be a pail of water, sus- 
pended by a cord, and made to spin 
round, while the cord hangs perpendi- 
cularly. The surface of the water, in- 
stead of remaining horizontal, will be- 
come concave, as in the figure. The 
centrifugal force gefierates a tendency in 
all the water to leave the axis, and 
press towards the circumference ; it is, 
therefore, ^urged against the pail, and 
forced up its sides, till the excess of 
height, and consequent increase of pres- 
sure downwards, just counterbalances its 
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centrifugal force, and a state of equilibrium is attained. 
The experiment is a very easy and instructive one, and 
is admirably calculated to show how the form of equili- 
brium accommodates itself to varying circumstances. 
If, for example, we allow the rotation to cease by degrees, 
as it becomes slower we shall see the concavity of tlie water 
regularly diminish ; the elevated outward portion will de- 
scend, and the depressed central rise, while all the time a 
perfectly smooth surface is maintained, till the rotation is 
exhausted, when the water resumes its horizontal state. 

(181.) Suppose, then, a globe, of the size of tlie earth, 
at rest, and covered with a uniform ocean, were to be set 
in rotation about a certain axis, at first very slowly, but 
by degrees more rapidly, till it turned round once in 
twenty -four hours ; a centrifugal force would be thus gene- 
rated, whose general tendency would be to urge the water 
at every point of the surface to recede from the aocis, 
A rotation might, indeed, be conceived so swift as to flirt 
tlie whole ocean from the surface, like water from a mop. 
But this would require a far greater velocity tlian wliai 
we now 8pe9k of. In the case supposed, the weif^ht 
of the w'ater would still keep it on the earth : and the 
tendency to recede from the axis could only be satisfied, 
therefore, by the water leaving the poles, and flowing 
towards the equator; there heaping it‘^elf up in a ridge, 
just as the water in our pail accumulates against the side? ; 
and being retained in opposition to its weight, or natural 
tendency towards the centre, by the pressure thus caused. 
'I'liis, however, could not take place without laying dry 
the polar portions of the land in the form of immensely 
protuberant continents ; and the diflerenceofour supposed 
cases, therefore, is this in the former, a great equato- 
rial continent and polar seas w'ould be formed ; in the 
latter, protuberant land would ap{)ear at the poles, and a 
zone of ocean be disposed around the equator. This 
would be the first or immediate effect. Let us now 8e(‘ 
what \vould afterwards happen, in the two cases, if things 
were allow'ed to take their natural course. 

(182.) The sea is constantly beating on the land, 
grinding it down, and scattering its worn off particles and 
fragments, in the state of mud and pebbles, over its bed. 
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Geological facts afford abundant proof that the existing 
continents have all of them undergone this process, even 
more than once, and been entirely tom in fragments, or 
reduced to powder, and submerged and reconstructed 
Land, in this view of the subject, loses its attribute of 
fixity. As a mass it might hold together in opposition 
to forces which the water freely obeys ; but in its state 
of successive or simultaneous degradation, when dissemi- 
nated through tlie water, in the state of sand or mud, it 
is subject to all the impulses of that fluid. In the lapse 
of time, then, the protuberant land in both cases would 
be destroyed, and spread over the bottom of the ocean, 
filling up the lower parts, and tending continually to re- 
model the surface of the solid nucleus, in correspondence 
witli the form of equilibrium in both cases. Thus, aftei 
a sufficient lapse of time, in the case of an earth at rest, 
the equatorial continent, thus forcibly constructed, would 
again be levelled and transferred to the polar excavations, 
and the spherical figure be so at length restored. In 
that of an earth in rotation, the polar protuberances 
would gradually be cut down and disappear, being trans- 
ferred to the equator (as being then the deejyest sea), till 
the earth would assume by degrees the form we observe 
it to have — that of a flattened or oblate ellipsoid. 

(183.) We are far from meaning here to trace the pro- 
cess by which the earth really assumed its actual form ; 
all we intend is, to show that this is the form to which, 
under the condition of a rotation on its axis, it must tendf 
and which it would attain, even if originally and (so to 
speak) perversely constituted otherwise. 

(184.) But, further, the dimensions of tlie earth and 
the time of its rotation being known, it is easy thence to 
calculate the exact amount of the centrifugal force,* 
wdiicli, at the equator, appears to be th part of the 
force or weight by which all bodies, w'hether solid or 
liquid, tend to fall towards the eaith. By this fraction 
of its weight, then, the sea at the equator is light ened^ 
and thereby rendered susceptible of being supported at a 
higher level, or more remote from the centre than at tlu‘ 
poles, where no such couhteracting force exists ; and 
* See Cab. Cyc, Mechanics, c. vui. 
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where, in consequence, the water may be consiiiered as 
specifically heavier, 'i'akin^ this principle as a g^iiide, 
and combinings it with the laws of gsri^vity (as developed 
by Newton, and as hereafter to be more fully explained), 
mathematicians have been enabled to investigsate, a pri~ 
ori^ what would be the figure of equilibrium of such a 
body, constituted internally as we have reason to heli(‘^e 
the eartli to be; covered wdiolly or partially with a fluid; 
and revolving uniformly in twenty-four hours; and tlie 
result of this inquiry is found to acfree very satisfactorily 
with what experience shows to be the case. l^Vom their 
investigations it appears that the form of equilihriiim is, 
in fact, no other llian an oblate ellipsoid, of a degree of 
ellijiticity very nearly identical with what is observed, 
and wdpeh would he no doubt accurately so, did we know 
the internal constitution and materials of the earth. 

(inh.) The confirmation thus incidently furniiihed, of 
the hypothesis of the earth’s rotation on its axis, cannot 
fail to strike the reader. A deviation of its figure from 
that of a sphere was not contemplated among the original 
reasons for adopting that hypothesis, which was assurnf‘d 
solely on account of the easy explanation it offers of the 
apparent diurnal motion of the heavens. Vet wo see 
that, once admitted, it draws with it, as a necessary con- 
sequence, this other remarkable phenomenon, of wliich 
no other satisfactory account con hi be rendered. Indeed, 
so direct is their connexion, that the elliplicity of the 
earth's ilgure was discovered and demonstrated by New- 
ton to be a eonsequence of its rotation, and its amount 
actually calculated by him, long b<*fore any ineasurenieiils 
had suggested sucli a conclusion. As we advance wiili 
our sufiject, we shall find the same simple principle 
branching out into a whole train of singular anil import- 
ant consequences, some obvious enough, others which 
at first seem entirely unconnected with it, and which, 
until traced by Ne\rton up U) this their origin, had 
ranked ainontT the* most inscnitable arcana of astronomy, 
as well as among its grandest phenomena. 

(18(>.) Of its more obvious consequences, we may here 
mention one wdiich falls in'^naturally with our present 
subject. If the earth reallv revolve on its axis, this rota- 
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tiou must generate a centrifugal force (sec art. 184), the 
effect of which must of course be to counteract a certain 
portion of the weight of every body situated at tlie equa- 
tor, as compared witli its weight at the poles, or in any 
intermediate latitudes. Now, this is fully confirmed by 
experience. There is actually observed to exist a differ- 
ence in the gravity^ or downward tendency, of one and 
the same body, when conveyed successively to stations 
in different latitudes. Experiments made with the great- 
est care, and in every accessible part of the globe, have 
fully demonstrated the fact of a regular and progressive 
increase in the weights of bodies corresponding to the 
increase of latitude, and fixed its amount and the law of 
its progression. From these it appears, that the extreme 
amount of this variation of gravity, or the difference be- 
tween the equatorial and polar weights of one and the 
same mass of matter, is one part in 194 of its whole 
weight, the rate of increase in travelling from the equa- 
tor to the pole being as the square of the sine of the lati- 
hide, 

(187.) The reader will here naturally inljuirc, what is 
meant by speaking of the same body as having different 
weights at different stations ; and, how such a fact, if 
true, can be ascertained. When we w^eigh a body by a 
balance or a steelyard we do but counteract its weight by 
the equal weight of another body under the very same 
circumstances ; and if both the body weighed and its 
counterpoise be removed to another station, their gravity, 
if changed at all, will be changed equally, so that they 
will still continue to counterbalance each other. A dif- 
ference in the intensity of gravity could, therefore, never 
be detected by these means ; nor is it in this sense that 
we assert that a body weighing 194 pounds at the equa- 
tor will weigh 195 at the pole. If counterbalanced in a 
scale or steelyard at the former station, an additional 
pound placed in one or other scale at the latter would 
inevitably sink the beam. 

(188.) The meaning of the proposition may be thus ex- 
plained : — Conceive a weight x suspended at the equator 
by a siring without weight ^sing over a pulley. A, and 
conducted (supposing such a thing possible) over other 
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pulleys, such as B, round the earth’s convexity, till the 
other end hung down at the pole, and there sustained the 
weight ?y. If, then, the weights x 
and y were such as, at any one sta- 
tion, equatorial or polar, would ex- 
actly counterpoise each other on a 
balance or when suspended side 
by side over a single pulley, they 
would not counterbalance each 
other in this supposed situation, but 
the polar weighty w ould preponde- 
rate; and to restore the equipoise 
the weight must be increased by^^^th part of its quantity. 

(189.) The means by which this variation of gravity 
may be shown to exist, and its amount measured, are 
twofold (like all estimations of mechanical power), stati- 
cal and dynamical. The former consists in putting the 
gravity of a weight in equilibrium, not with that of an- 
other weight, but with a natural power of a different kind 
not liable to be affected by local situation. Such a power 
is the elastic. force of a spring. ^Let ABC be a strong 
support of brass standing on the foot AED cast in one 
piece with it, into whicli is let a 
smooth plate of agate, 1), wdiicli can 
be adjusted to perfect horizon tality 
by a level. At C’ let a spiral spring 
G be attached, which carries at its 
lower end a weight F, polished and 
convex below. The length and 
strength of the spring must be so ad- 
justed that the weight F shall be sus- 
tained by it just to swing clear of 
contact with the agate plate in the 
highest latitude at which it is intend- 
ed to use the instrument. Then, if 
small weights be add|d cautiously, it 
may be made to descend till it just 
grazes the agate, a contact which can 
be made with the utmost imaginable • 
delicacy. Let these weights be noted ; the weight F de- 
tached ; the spring G carefully lifted off its hhok, and 
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secured, for Iravelliiip, from rust, strain, or disturbance, 
and the whole apparatus conveyed to a station in a lower 
latitude. It will then be found, on remounting it, that, 
although loaded with the same additional weights as be- 
fore, the weight F will no longer have power enough 
to stretch the spring to the extent required for producing 
a similar contact. More weights will require to be add- 
ed ; and the additional quantity necessary will, it is evi- 
dent, measure the difference of gravity between the two 
stations, as exerted on the whole quantity of pendent 
matter, i. r. the sum of the weight of F and haff that 
of the spiral spring itself. Granting that a spiral spring 
can be constructed of such strength and dimensions 
that a weight of 10,000 grains, including its own, shall 
produce an elongation of 10 inches without permanently 
straining it,*^ one additional grain will produce a further 
extension of y^f'^j^th of an inch, a quantity which cannot 
possibly be mistaken in such a contact as that in question. 
Thus we should he provided with the means of mea- 
suring the power of gravity at any station to within 
l of its whole quantity. , 

(100.) The other, or dynamical process, by which the 
force urging any given weight to the earth may be de- 
termined, consists in ascertaining the velocity imparted 
by it to the weight when suffered to fall freely in a given 
time, as one second. This velocity cannot, indeed, be 
directly measured ; but indirectly, the principles of me- 
chanics furnish an easy and certain means of deducing it, 
and, consequently, the intensity of gravity, by observing 
the oscillations of a pendulum. It is proved in mecha- 
nics (see Cab. Cyc., Mechanics, 216), that, if one and 
the same pendulum be made to oscillate at different sta- 
tions, or under the influence of different forces, and the 
numbers of oscillations made in the same time in each 

* Whether the process above describetl could ever l>e so far perfected 
and refilled os to become a substitute for Uie use of the pendufuin must 
depend on the degree of permanence and unAirmity of action of spnngs, 
on the constancy or variahilit}' of the effect of temjierature. on their elas- 
tic force, on the (wssibility of transporting them, absuliilely unaltered, 
from place to place, &c. The great advantages, however, which such 
an apparatus and mode of observation would posscas, in (xiiiit of convo 
iiience, cheapness, portability, and Aped ition, over tlio present laborious- 
tedious, and expensive process, render the attempt well worth raakuig. 
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rase he counted, the intejisities of the forces will be to 
e<ich other inversely as the squares of tlie numbers of 
oscillations made, and thus their proportion becomes 
known. For instance, it is found that, under the etpia- 
lor, a pendulum of a certain form and length inakt's 
86,400 vibrations in a mean solar day ; and that, when 
transported to London, the same pendulum makes 86, .53.^) 
vibrations in the same time. Hence we conclude, that 
tlie intensity of the force urging the jiendulurn down- 
wards at the equator is to that at London as 86i00 to 
865.35, or as 1 to 1-00315; or, in other words, that a 
mass of matter at the equator w<*igbing 10,.000 jioiinds 
exerts the same pressure on the ground, and ilic same 
effort to crush a liody placed below it, that 10,031 i of the 
saitir pounds^ transported to London, would exert there. 

(191.) Experiments of this kind havi^ been made, as 
abo\e stated, with the utmost care and minutest precaution 
to insure exactness in all accessible latitudes ; and their 
general and final result has been, to give for the frac- 
tion exjiressing the diirerence of gravity at tlie (‘quator 
and poles. Now, it will not fail to be noticed by tln^ 
reader, and* will, j)r<»bably, occur to liim as an ohjec- 
tion against the explanation here given of tlie fact hy the 
earth’s rotation, that this diffiTs matiTially from th(‘ frac- 
tion expressing the centrifugal force at the cajuator. 
'I’hc difference by which the former fraction exceeds tin; 
latter is a email quantity in itself, but still far too 
large, compared with the others in question, not to la; 
distinctly accounted for, and not to prove fatal to this ex- 
planation if it w’ill not render a strict account of it. 

(192.) The mode in which this difference arises af- 
fords a curious and instructive example of the indirect 
influence wdiicli mechanical causes often exercise, and 
of which astronomy furnishes innumerable instances. 
The rotation of the earth gives rise to the centrifugal 
force ; the centrifugal force produces an ellipticity in tlie 
form of the earth itsflf ; and this very ellipticity of form 
modifies its power of attraction on bodies placed at its 
surface, and thus gives rise to the difference in question. 
Here, then, we have the sa^e cause exercising at once a 
direct and an indirect influence. The amount of the former 
M2 
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is cjisily calculated, that of the latter with far more diffi- 
culty, by an intricate and profound application of geo- 
metry, whose steps we cannot pretend to trace in a work 
like the present, and can only state its nature and result. 

(193.) The weight of a body (considered as undiini- 
nished by a centrifugal force) is tlie effect of the earth’s 
attraction on it. This attraction, as Newton has demon- 
strated, consists, not in a tendency of all matter to any 
one particular centre, but in a disposition of every parti- 
cle of matter in tlie universe to press towards, and if not 
opposed to approach to, every other. Tlic attraction of 
tlui earth, tlRin, on a body placed on its surface, is not a 
simple but a complex force, resulting from the separati; 
attractions of all its parts. Now, it is evident, that if the 
(*arih were a p('rfeet spluTe, the attraction exerted by it 
on a body any when; placed on its surface, whether at 
its equator or pole, must he exactly alike, for the simple 
reason of the exact symmetry of the sphere in every di- 
rection. It is not l(;ss evident that, the earth being ellip- 
tical, and this syjumetry or similitude of all its parts not 
existing, the same result cannot he expected. A body 
placed at the equator, and a similar one at the pole of a 
flattened ellipsoid, stand in a different geometrical rela- 
tion to the mass as a whole. 'J’liis difference, without 
entering further into particulars, may bi* exjx'cted to 
draw with it a difference in its forces of attraction on th(‘ 
Uvo bodies. Calculation confirms this idea. It is a 
(luestion of ])urely mathematical investigation, and has 
Ixx'ii treated w ith perfect clearness and precision by New- 
ton, Maclaurin, Clairaut, and many other eminent gc o- 
meters ; and the result of their investigations is to sliow 
that owing to the elliptic form of the eartli alone, and in- 
dependent of the centrifugal force, its attraction ought to 
• increase the weight of a body in going from the equator 
to the pole by almost exactly j^^^th j)art ; w hich, toge- 
ther with ^^^thdue to the centrifugii^. force, make up the 
whole quantity, 7^4 th, observed. 

(194.) Another great geographical ])henomenon, wdiich 
o^ves its existence to the earth's rotation, is tliat of the 
trade-wdnds. I’hese mighlyw'’urrents in our atmos])h('re, 
on which so important a part of navigation depends, 
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arise from, Isl, the unequal exposure of the earlli's sur- 
face to the sun’s rays, by which it is unequally heated 
in (liflerent latitudes ; and, 2dly, from that greneral law 
in the constitution of all fluids, in virtue of wliicli they 
occupy a larger bulk, and become specifically lighter 
when hot than when cold. These causes, combined with 
the earth’s rotation from west to east, afford an easy and 
satisfactory explanation of the mjignificent phenomena in 
question. 

(195.) It is a matter of observed fact, of which we 
shall give the explanation farther on, that the sun is con- 
stantly vertical over some one or other part of the earth 
between two parallels of latitude, called the tropics, re- 
spectively 211.^° north, and as much south of the equator; 
and that the whole of that zone or b(‘lt of the (nirth’s sur- 
fa(‘e included between the tropics, and equally divided 
by the e(piator, is, in consequence of the great altitude 
attained by the sun in its diurnal course, maintained at a 
niucli liiglier temperature than those regions to the north 
and south which lie nearer the poles. Now, the heat thus 
acquired by ihc earth’s surface is communicated to the 
incumbent air, wliich is thereby expaiuhal, and rendered 
specifically lighter than the air incumbent on the rest of 
tlie globe. It is, therefore, in obedience to the general 
hiws of hydrostatics, displaced and buoyed up from tlio 
surface, and its place occupied by colder, and therefore 
lieaxier air, which glides in, on both sid(‘s, along the 
siirfac.e, from the regions beyond the tropics ; while the 
<lis[)laced air, thus raised above its due level, and unsus- 
tained by any lateral pressure, flows over, as it were, 
.vnd forms an upper current in the contrary direction, or 
toward the poles; which, being cooled in its course, and 
also sucked down to supply the deficiency in the extra- 
tropical regions, keeps us thus a continual circulation. 

(196.) Since the earth revolves about an axis passing 
through the poles, ^le equatorial portion of its surface 
has the greatest velocity of rotation, and all other parts 
less in the proportion of the radii of the circles of lati- 
tude to wdiich tliey correspond. But as the air, when 
relatively and apparently at i«8t on any part of the earth’s 
surface, is only so because in reality it participates in the 
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motion of rotation proper to that part, it follows that 
when a mass of air near the poles is transferred to the 
region near the equator by any impulse urging it direct- 
ly towards that circle, in every point of its progress to- 
wards its new situation it must be found deficient in ro- 
tatory velocity, and therefore unable to keep up with the 
speed of the new surface over which it is brought. 
Hence, the currents of air which set in towards the 
equator from the north and south must, as they glide 
along the surface, at the same time lag, or hang back, 
and drag vpon it in the direction opposite to the earth’s 
rotation, i. e. from east to west. Thus these currents, 
which but for the rotation would be simply northerly 
and southerly winds, acquire, from tliis cause, a relative 
direction towards the west, and assume the character of 
permanent north-easterly and south-easterly w inds. 

(197.) Were any considerable mass of air to be sud' 
denly transferred from beyond the tropics to the equator, 
the difference of the rotatory velocities proper to the tw'o 
situations would be so great as to produce not merely a 
wind, but a tempest of the most destructive violence. 
But this is not the case ; the advance of the air from the 
north and south is gradual, and all the wdiile the earth is 
continually acting on, and by the friction of its surface 
accelerating its rotatory velocity. Supposing its progress 
towards the equator to cease at any point, this cause 
would almost immediately communicate to it the defi- 
cient motion of rotation, after which it would revolve 
quietly with the earth, and be at relative rest. We have 
only to call to mind the comparative thinness of the coat- 
ing wdiich the atmosphere forms around the globe (art. 
34), and the immense mass of the latter, compared with 
the fonner (which it exceeds at least 100,000,000 times), 
to appreciate fully the absolute command of any exten- 
sive territory of the earth over the atmosphere immedi- 
ately incumbent on it, in point of motion. - 

(198.) It follows from this, then,^hat as the winds on 
both sides approach the equator, their easterly tendency 
must diminish.* The lengths of the diurnal circles in- 

• Ca^ain HaU’s “ Fragraants 4«f Voyages and Travels,” 2d series, 
vol. i. p. 162, where this is very distinctly, and, so far as 1 am aware, for 
the first lime, reasoned out,— AwtAor. 
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(•rrriso very slov\ly in the iinniiuliuto virinily of tin* ocjuji- 
lor, and lor several degrees on either side ol* it hardly 
change at all. Thus the friction of the surface has more 
lime to act in accelerating the velocity of the air, bring- 
ing it towards a state of relative rest, and diminishing 
tlierehy the relative set of the currents from east to west, 
wliitdi, on the other hand, is feebly, and, at length, not 
at all reinforced by the cause which originally produced 
it. Arrived, then, at the equator, the trades must he 
expected to lose their easterly character altogether. But 
not only this but the northern and southern currents, here 
meeting and opposing, will nuitually destroy each other, 
h’aving only such prepondcrancy as may be due to a 
dilTcrence of local causes acting in tlie two hemispheres, 
wliich in some regions around the equator may lie one 
way, in some another. 

(199.) 'J'he result, then, must be the production of 
two great tropical belts, in the northern of which a con- 
stant north-easterly and in the southern a south-easterly, 
wind must prevail, while the winds in the equatorial 
belt, which separates the two former, should be compa- 
ratively calm and free from any steady prevalence of 
easterly character. All these consequences are agreeable 
to observed fact, and the system of aerial currents above 
descTibed constitutes in reality what is understood by 
the regidar trade- wind ft.* 

(299.) 'J'he constant friction thus produced between 
the earth and atmosphere in the regions near the equator 
must (it may be objected) by degrees reduce and at 
length destroy the rotation of the whole mass. The 
laws of dynamics, however, render such a consequence 
generally impossible ; and it is easy to see, in the pre- 
sent case, where and how the compensation takes place, 
'rhe heated equatorial air, while it rises and flows over 
towards the poles, carries with it the rotatory velocity 
due to its equatoriq^ situation into a higher latitude, 
where the earth’s surface has less motion. Hence, as 
it travels northward or southward, it will gain conti- 
nually more and more on the surface of the earth in its 
diurnal motion, and assume constantly more and more a 
* See the work last cited. 
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westerly relative direction ; and when at length it returns 
to the surface, in its circulation, which it must do more 
or less in all the interval between the tropics and the 
poles, it will act on it by its friction as a powerful south- 
west wind in the northern hemisphere, and a north-west 
in the southern, and restore to it the impulse taken up 
from it at the equator. We have here the origin of the 
south-west and westerly gales so prevalent in our lati- 
tudes, and of the almost universal westerly winds in 
the North Atlantic, which are, in fact, nothing else than 
a part of the general system of the reaction of the 
trades, and of th^e process by which the equilibrium of 
the earth’s motion is maintained under their action.* 

(201.) In order to construct a map or model of the 
earth, and obtain a knowledge of the distribution of sea 
and land over its surface, the forms of the outlines of its 
continents and islands, the courses of its rivers and 
mountain chains, and the relative situations, with respect 
to each other, of tliose points which chiefly interest us, 
as centres of human habitation, or from other causes, it 
is necessary to possess the means of determining correctly 
the situation of any proposed station on its surface. For 
this, two elements require to be known, the latitude and 
longitude, the former assigning its distance from the 
poles or the equator, the latter, the meridian on which 
that distance is to be reckoned. To these, in strictness, 
should be added, its height above the sea level ; but the 

* As it ig our object merely to illustrate the motle in which the earth’s 
rotation affects the atmosphere on the great scale, we omit all considera' 
tion of local periodical winds, such os monsoons, &c. 

It seems worth inquiry, whether hurricanes m tropical climates may 
not arise fn>m portions of the upper currents prematurely diverted down- 
wards before their relative velocity has been sufficiently reduced by fric- 
tion on, and gradual mixing with, the lower strata ; and so dashing upon 
the earth with tliat tremendous velocity which gives them their destruc- 
tive character, and of which hardly any rational account has yet been 
given. Their course, generally sjioakihg. is m opposition to the regular 
trade-wind, as it ought to be, in confornuiy with this idea. (Young’s 
Lectures, i. 704.) But it by no means follow^ that this must always Tie 
the case. In general, a rapid transfer, either way, in latitude, of any 
mass of air w'hioh local or temporary causes might carrj' above the im- 
mediate re^h of the friction of the earth's surface, would give a fearful 
exaTCeration to its velocity. Wherever such a mass should strike the 
^th, a hurricane might arise ; ant\ should two such masses encounter 
in mid-air, a tornado of any degree of intensity on record might easily 
result from their cuinbinatiun. — Author. 
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consideration of this had better be deferred, to avoid 
complicating the subject. 

(202.) The latitude of a station on a sphere would be 
merely the length of an arc of the meridian, intercepted 
between the station and the nearest point of the equator, 
reduced into degrees. (See art. 86.) But as the earth 
is elliptic, this mode of conceiving latitudes becomes 
inapplicable, and we are compelled to resort for our de- 
finition of latitude to a generalization of that property 
(art. 95), which affords the readiest means of determin- 
ing it by observation, and which has the advantage of 
being independent of tlie figure of the earth, which, 
afu»r all, is not exactly an ellipsoid, or any known geo- 
metrical solid. 'I'he latitude of a station, then, is the 
altitude of the elevated pole, and is, therefore, astrono- 
mically determined by those methods already explained 
for ascertaining that important element. In consequence, 
it will be remembered that, to make a perfectly correct 
map of the whole, or any part of the earth’s surface, 
equal differences of latitude arc not represented by ex- 
actly equal intervals of surface. 

(203.) I’o determine the latitude of a station, then, is 
easy. It is otherwise with its longitude, whose exact de- 
termination is a matter of more diiliculty. The reason 
is this : — as there are no meridians marked upon the 
earth, any more than parallels of latitude, we are obliged 
in tins case, as in the case of the latitude, to resort to 
marks external to the earth, i, e. to the heavenly bodies, 
for the objects of our measurement ; but with this dif- 
ference in the two cases — to observers situated at sta- 
tions on the same meridian (t. e. differing in latitude) 
the heavens present different aspects at a// moments. 
'Fhe portions of them which become visible in a com- 
plete diurnal rotation are not the same, and stars which 
are common to both describe circles differently inclined 
to their horizons, asd differently divided by them, and 
attain different altitudes. On the other hand, to ob- 
servers situated on the same parallel (i. e. differing only 
in longitude) the heavens present the same aspects. 
Their visible portions are t!!e same ; and the same stars 
describe circles equally inclined, and similarly divided 
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by their horizons, and attain the same altitudes. In the 
former case there in the latter there is not^ any thing 
in the appearance of the heavens, watched through a 
whole diurnal rotation, which indicates a diflerence of 
locality in the observer. 

(204.) But no two observers, at dill’erent points of the 
earth’s surface, can have at the same instant tlie same 
celestial hemisphere visible. Suppose, to fix our ideas, 
an observer stationed at a given point of the equator, 
and that at the moment when he noticed some bright 
star to be in liis zenith, and therefore on his meridian, 
he should be suddenly transported, in an instant of time, 
round one quarter of the globe in a westerly direction, it 
is evident that he will no longer have the same star ver- 
tically above him : it will now appear to him to be just 
rising, and he will have to wait six hours before it again 
comes to his zenith, /. c. before the (‘arth’s rotation from 
west to east carries him back as^ain to the line joining 
the star and the earth’s centre from which he set out. 

(205.) The dilference of the cases, then, may be thus 
stated, so as to afford a key to the astronomical solution 
of the problem of the longitude. In the case of stations 
differing only in latitude, the same star comes to the 
meridian at the same time, but at different altitudes. In 
that of stations differing only in longitude, it comes to 
the meridian at the same altitude, but at different times. 
Supposing, then, that an observer is in possession of any 
means by which he can certainly ascertain the time of a 
known star’s transit across his meridian, he knows his 
longitude ; or if he knows the difference bi'tween its 
times of transit across his meridian and across that of 
any other station, he knows their diflerence of longitudes. 
For instance, if the same star pass the meridian of a 
place A at a certain moment, and that of B exactly one 
hour of sidereal time, or one twenty-fourth part of the 
earth’s diurnal period, later, then t}\p diflerence of longi- 
tudes between A and B is one hour of time or 15^^, and 
B is so much west of A. 

(200.) In order to a perfectly clear understanding of 
the principle on which the p?obiem of finding the longi- 
tude by astronomical observations is resolved, the reader 
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must learn to distiii^iisli between time, in the abstract, 
as common to the wliole universe, and therefore reckoned 
from an epoch independent of local situation, and local 
tinie, which reckons, at each particular place, from an 
epoch, or initial instant, determined by local convenience. 
Of time reckoned in the former, or abstract manner, we 
liuve an example in what we have before defined as equi- 
noctial time, which dates from an epoch delennin(*d by 
the sun’s motion amon^ tlie stars. Of the latter, or local 
reckoning, we have instances in every sidereal clock in 
an obs(*rvatory, and in every town clock for common use. 
Kvery astronomer regulates, or aims at rejpdatini^, his 
sidereal clock, so tliat it shall indicate 0*' 0"' O', when a 
certain point in the heavens, calh*d the eipiinox, is on the 
meridian of his station. 'J'his is the epoch of his side- 
real time ; which is, ifim-idore, entirely a local reckonin|[^. 
It ^ives no information to say that an event happened at 
such and such an hour of sidereal time, unless w^e parti- 
cularize tlic station to which the sider(‘al time mean! 
appertains. .lust so it is with mean or common time. 
'J’his is also a local reckonin^if, having I’or its epocfi 7}ican 
7 W 0 / 1 , or the avera^^e of all the times throughout tin? year, 
when the sun is on tlie meridian (»f that partlculair 
place to which it hchmf^H ; and, therefore, in like man- 
ner, wdien we date any event hy mean lime, it is neces- 
sary to name the place, or particularize 7vhal mean time 
we intend. On the other hand, a date by equinoctial 
time is absolute, and requires no such explanatory ad- 
dition. 

(207.) The astronomer sets and repfulales his sidereal 
cIo(*k hy observing the meridian passages of the more 
conspicuous and well known stars. Each of tliese holds 
in the heavens a certain determinate and known place 
with respect to that imaginary point called the ecpiinox, 
and by noting the times of their passage in succession by 
his clock he knows ^*'hcn the equinox passed. At that 
moment his clock ought to have marked 0^ O'" 0* ; and if 
it did not, he knows and can correct its error, and by the 
agrcemeiit or disi^greement of the errors assigned by each 
star he can ascertain whether his clock is correctly regu- 
lated to fifo twenty-four hours in one diurnal ]>criod, and 
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if not, can ascertain and allow for its rate. Tims, althougli 
his clock may not, and indeed cannot, either be set cor- 
rectly, or go truly, yet by applying its error and rate (as 
they are technically termed), he can correct its indications, 
and ascertain the exact sidereal times corresponding to 
them, and proper to his locality. This indispensable 
operation is called getting his local time. For simplicity 
of explanation, however, we shall suppose the clock a 
perfect instrument ; or, which comes to the same thing, 
its error and rate applied at every moment it is consulted, 
and included in its indications. 

(208.) Suppose, now, two observers, at distant sta- 
tions, A and B, each indbpendently of the other, to set 
and regulate his clock to the true sidereal time of his 
station. It is evident that if one of these clocks could 
be taken up without deranging its going, and set down by 
the side of the other, they would be found, on compari- 
son, to differ by the exact difference of their local epochs ; 
that is, by the time occupied by the equinox, or by any 
star, in passing from the meridian of A to that of B ; in 
otlier words, by their difference of longitude, expressed 
in sidereal hours, minutes, and seconds. 

(209.) A pendulum clock cannot be thus taken up and 
transported from place to place without derangement, but 
a chronometer may. Suppose, then, the observer at B 
to use a chronometer instead of a clock, he may, by bodily 
transfer of the instrument to the other station, procure a 
direct comparison of sidereal times, and thus obtain his 
longitude from A. And even if he employ a clock, yet 
by comparing it first with a good chronometer, and then 
transferring the latter instrument for comparison with the 
other clock, the same end will be accomplished, provided 
the going of the chronometer can be depended on. 

(210.) Were chronometers perfect, nothing more com- 
plete and convenient than this mode of ascertaining dif- 
ferences of longitude could be drsired. An observer, 
provided with such an instrument, and wdlh a portable 
transit, or some equivalent method of determining the 
local time at any given station, might, by journeying 
from place to place, and observing the meridian passages 
of stars at each (taking care not to alter his chronome- 
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ter, or let it run down), ascertain their differences of lon- 
gitude with any required precision. In this case, the 
same time-keeper being used at every station, if, at one 
of them. A, it mark true sidereal time, at any other, B, 
it will be just so much sidereal time in error as the dif- 
ference of longitudes of A and B is equivalent to : in 
other words, the longitude of B from A will appear ns the 
error of the time-keeper on the local time of B. If he 
travel westward, then his chronometer will appear con- 
tinually to gain, although it really goes correctly. Sup- 
pose, for instance, he set out from A, when the equinox 
w:i‘< on the meridian, or his chronometer at 0*', and in 
l\vcnl\-four hours (sid. time) had travelled 15'^ westward 
to H. At the moment of arrival tliere, his chronometer 
will again point to 0^ ; hut the eijuinox will be, not on 
his new meridian, hut on that of A, and he must wait 
one hour more for its arrival at that of B. When it 
does arrive there, then his w'atch will point not to 0*’, but 
to 1*', and will tluTefore be 1*^ fast on the local time, of 
B. If he travel eastward, the reverse* will happmi. 

(211.) Suppose an oliserver now to set out from any 
station as almve des(!ribed, and constantly travelling 
westward to make tin* tour of the globt*, and return 
to the point he set out from. A singular conscajuence 
will happen : he will have lost a day in his reckoning 
of time. He will enter the day of his arrival in his 
diary as Monday, for instance, when, in fact, it is Tues- 
day. The reason is obvious. Days and nights are 
caused by the alternate appearance of the sun and stars, 
as the rotation of the earth carries the spectator round 
to view them in succession. 8o many turns as he 
makes round the centre, so many days and nights will 
he experience. But if he travel once round the globe in 
the direction of its motion, he will, on his arrival, have 
really made one turn more round its centre ; and if in 
the opposite direct^n, one turn less than if he had re- 
mained stationary at one point of its surface : in the 
former case, then, he will have witnessed one alteration 
of day and night more, in the latter one less, than if he 
liad trusted tft the rotation of the earth alone to carry 
him round. As the earth revolves from west to east, it 
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follows iliat a wijstward direction of Ids journpy, by 
which he counteracts its rotation, will cause him to lose 
a day, and an eastward direction, by which he conspires 
with it, to gain oin^. In the former case, all his days 
will be longer ; in the latter, shorter than tliose of a 
stationary observer. 'J'his contingency has actually hap- 
pened to circumnavigators. Hence, also, it must neces- 
sarily liappen that distant settleinenis, o)i the same mvri- 
dian, will differ a day in their usual reckoning of time, 
according as they have been coloniz('d by settlers arriving 
in an eastward or in a westward direction, — a circiini- 
stance which may produce* strange* confiisif>n when tlu'y 
come to communicate with each other. 'J’he only mode 
of corr(a*ting the ambiguity, and settling the disputes 
which such a differ(*aice may give rise to, consists in 
having recourse to the equinoctial date, which can never 
be ambiguous. 

(212.) Unfortunately for geography and navigation, 
the chronometer, though greatly and indeed wonderfully 
improved by the skill of modern artists, is yet far too 
imperfect an instrument to be relied on implicitly. How- 
ever such an instrument may preserve its uniformity of 
rate lor a few liours, or ev(*n days, yet in long a])sences 
from liome the chances of error and accident become so 
multiplied as to destroy all security^ of reliance on even 
the best. To a certain extent this may, indeed, be reme- 
died by carrying out several, and using them as cluicks 
on each other ; but, besides the expense and trouble, this 
is only a palliation of the evil — the great and funda- 
mental, — as it is the only’' one to which the determination 
of longitudes by time-keepers is liable. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, to resort to other means of communi- 
cating from one station to another a knowledge of its 
local time, or of propagating from some principal station, 
as a centre, its local time as a universal standard with 
which the local time at any other, however situated, may 
be at once compared, and thus the longitudes of all places 
be referred to the meridian of such (‘entral point. 

(213.) The simplest and most accurate method by' 
which this object can be accomplished,* when circum- 
stances admit of its adoption, is that by telegraphic signal. 
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Let A and B be two observatories, or other stations, pro- 
vided with accurate means of determining their respective 
local times^ and let us first suppose them visible from 
each other. Their clocks being regulated, and their errors 
and rates ascertained and applied, let a signal be made at 
A, of some sudden and definite kind, such as the flash 
of gunpowder, the explosion of a rocket, the suddeii ex- 
tinction of a bright light, or any other which admits of 
no mistake, and can be seen at great distances. The 
moment of the signal being made must be noted by each 
observer at his respective clock or watch, as if it were 
the transit of a star, or any astronomical phenomenon, 
and the error and rate of the clock at each station being 
applied, the local time of the signal at each is determined. 
(Consequently, when the observers communicate their 
observations of the signal to each other, since (owing to 
the almost instantaneous transmission of light) it must 
have been seen at the same absolute instant by both, the 
difference of their local times, and therefore of their 
longitudes, becomes known. For example ; at A the 
signal is observed to happen at S'* 0”' O' sid. time at A, 
as obtained bv applying the error and rate to the time 
shown by the clock at A, when the signal was seen llicn^ 
At 13 the same signal was seen at 1'" O', sid. time at B, 
similarly deduced from the time noted by the clock at B, 
by applying its error and rate. (Cons(;qiiently, the differ- 
ence of their local epochs is 4'" O', which is also their differ- 
ence of longitudes in time, or F’ 0' 0" in hour angle. 

(‘2M.) 'I'lie accuracy of the final determination may 
be increased by making and observing several signals at 
stated intervals, cacli of which affords a comparison of 
times, and the mean of all which is, of course, more to 
be depended on than the result of any single comjiarison. 
By this means, the error introduced by the conifiarison 
of clocks may be regarded as altogether destroyed. 

(215.) The distances at which signals can be rendered 
visible must of course depend on the nature of tin; in- 
terposed country. Over sea the explosion of rockets 
may easily be ^een at fifty or sixty miles ; and in moun- 
tainous countries the flasfi of gunpowder in an open 
spoon mav be .seen, if a proper station be chosen for its 
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rxhihilioiif at iriurli jrn aU r clKstancps. 'J’hc iiiu rval be- 
tween the «latioiiH ol ol)M*r\ alum may also be increased 
by causing tlie sitriials to be made not at one of them, 
but at an iiiUTinediate point; lor, provided they are seen 
by both parties, it is a matter of iiidin’erence where they 
are exhifnted. Still the iiiter\al which could be thus 
embraced would be very limited, and the meiliod in con- 
sequence ol‘ little use, but for the following ingenious 
contrivance, by which it can be extended to any distance, 
and carried over any tract of country howev(*r dillicult. 

(210.) 'J'his contrivance consists in establishiufr, be- 
tweeen tJie extreme stations, whose diflerence of loniri- 
tude is to be ascertained, and at which llie local limes 
are observed, a chain of int(‘rniediate stations, alternately 
destined for si^^nals and for obstTvers. 'rims, let A and 
Z be th(‘ extreme stations. At H let a siirnal station he 
established, at wliicli rockets, A:c. are fired at stated in- 
tervals. At C let an observer be placed, provided with 
a chrononieter ; <it I), aiioth(‘r si|rnal suition ; at iC, an- 
other observer and chronometer ; and so on till the wdiole 
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line is occupied by stations so arranged, that the si^riuils 
at B can be seen from A and (- ; those at I), from C and 
E ; and so on. Matters being thus arranged, and the 
errors and rates of the clocks at A and Z ascertained by 
astronomical observation, let a signal be made at B, and 
observed at A and C, and the times noted. Thus the 
diflerence betw'cen A’s clock and C's chronometer be- 
comes known. After a short interval (five minutes for 
instance) let a signal be made at D,eand observed by C 
and E. Then w ill the diflerence betw een their respec- 
tive chronometers be determined ; and the difference 
between the former and the clock at A being already as- 
certained, the difference between the clodk A and chro- 
nometer E is therefore know'ii. This, how’ever, supposes 
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l)i«* intf nneviiaU' rlirtMioniflrr (' has k( pi truf sultv 
rcal limr, or at least a known rate, in the inter\ al Ur\\\ eeii 
the signals. Now this interval is purposely ni.ule so 
ver\ short, that no instrument oi' any pretension to eha- 
raeter ean j>ossihly pHuhiee an apj)rt*eiahle amount 
error in its lajise. 'I'hus the lime propatraital trom A lo 
(' may he eoiisiih'red as handed over, without earn or 
loss (save Ironi terror of ohservatioiO, to 1'^. Nimilarly, 
hy the siffnal made at F, and observed at F and /, the 
tinu‘ so transmitted lo F is forwarded on to /: and thus 
at leniflh th(‘ eloeks at A and Vt are eoinpared. 'The 
process may he re|>eated as often as is necessary lo 
de stroy error hy a mean of results ; and w lien tlie line 
of stations IS numerous, hy keepinir up a succession 
of siL'^nals, so as to allow each ohserxer to noti* al- 
ternately those on (‘ilher side, wliicli is easily ])r(5- 
arrantred, many eomparisons may Ik* ki'pt runiiiiiir alonjj^ 
the line at once, hy which time is saved, and other atl- 
\ anlatres obtained. ' In important (*ases tin* proc'css is 
usually repeated on several iiijilits in suecessioii. 

(217.) In place of artiiicial siirnals, natural ones, when 
tlie\ occur sulliciently deliniti* for observation, may Ikj 
eijually employed. In a clear ni‘»ht the number ol’ those 
singular meteors, called shootinif stars, which may he 
obser\(‘(l, is usually xery ereat ; and as iliey ari* sudd(*n 
in their apjaarance and disappearance, and irom the 
^^reat h(Mt,dit at which they havt; been ascertained to take 
j)lace are visible over extensive rcirions of tin* earth’s 
surface, then* is no doubt that they ma) he resorted to 
xx itli advanta<»-(*, by jirevious eoneert and a^/n'cmeul Ik> 
twci*n distant observers to waUdi and note ihcm.t 

(218.) Another spiK'ies of natural sijrnal, of still ^rreater 
extent and universality (beiiif^ visible at once over a whole 
terrestrial hemisphere), is alforded by tin* eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites, of which we shall speak more at lar/^e 
when we come to ffeat of those bodies. iOvery such 
eclipse is an event which possesses one jj^reat advantage 

* For a romplcle account of this method, and the inode of d<*din*ing 
the most advantageous result from a combination of all the otwervaliorw, 
see a pa|>er on tlic diflerence of lon^tudes of Greenwich and Puns, PhiL 
Trans. 18*26 ; by the author of tins \olurac. 

t This idea vv’as first suggested by the late Dr. Maskclyne. 
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in its applicability to the purpose in question, viz. that 
the time of its happening, at any fixed station, such as 
Greenwich, can be predicted from a long course of pre- 
vious recorded observation and calculation thereon found- 
ed, and that this prediction is sufficiently precise and 
certain, to stand in the place of a corresponding obser- 
vation. So that an observer at any other station wher- 
ever, who shall have observed one or more of these 
eclipses, and ascertained his local time, instead of waiting 
for a communication with Greenwich, to inform him at 
what moment the eclipse took place there, may use the 
predicted Greenwich time instead, and thence, at once, 
and on the spot, determine his longitude. This mode 
of ascertaining longitudes is, however, as will hereafter 
appear, not susceptible of great exactness, and should 
only be resorUid to when others cannot be had. The 
nature of the observation also is such that it cannot he 
made at sea ; so tliat, however useful to the geographer, 
it is of no advantage to navigation. 

(219.) But such plienomena as these are of only occa- 
sional occurrence ; and in their intervals, and when cut off 
from all communication with any fixed station, it is indis- 
pensable to possess some means of determining longi- 
tudes, on which not only the geographer may rely for a 
knowledge of the exact position of important stations on 
land in remoU? regions, but on which the navigator can 
securely stake, at every instant of his adventurous course, 
the lives of himself and comrades, the interests of his 
country, and the fortunes of his employers. Such a me- 
thod is afforded by Lunar Observations. Thoucfh we 
have not yet introduced the reader to the ])henomena of 
the moon's motion, this will not prevent us from giving 
here the exposition of the principle of the lunar method ; 
on the contrary, it will be highly advantageous to do so, 
since by this course w'e shall have to deal with the 
naked principle, apart from all ihf peculiar sources of 
difficulty w’itli which the lunar theory is encumbered, 
but w'hich are, in fact, completely extraneous to the 
principle of its application^o the problem of the longi- 
tudes, which is quite elementary. 

(220.) If there were in the heavens a clock furnished 
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wiili a dial-plale and hands, which always marked 
Cireenwich lime, the longitude of any station would be 
at once determined, so soon as the local time was 
known, by comparing it with this clock. Now, the 
ollices of the dial-plate and hands of a clock are these ; — 
the former carries a set of marks upon it, whose position 
is known ; the latter, by passing over and among tliese 
marks, informs us, by the place it holds with respect to 
them, what it is o'clock, or what time has elapsed since 
a certain moment when it stood at one particular spot. 

(2‘il.) In a clock the marks on the dial-plate are uni- 
formly distributed all around the circumference of a cir- 
cle, whose centre is that on which the hands revolve with 
a uniform motion. But it is clear that we should, wdth 
equal certainty, though with much more trouble, tell 
what o’clock it were, if the marks on the dial-plate 
were t/HCijually distributed, — if the liaiids were ercentric, 
and their motion not uniform, — provided we knew, Ist, 
the exact intervals round the circle at which the hour 
and minute marks were placed ; which would be the case 
if we had them all regisU^red in a table, from the results 
of previous careful mea.siirement : — 2(lly, if we knew 
the exact amount and direction of ecc^-ntricity of the 
centre of motion of the hands ; — and, 3dly, if we were 
fullv actjuainled with all the mechanism which put the 
hands in motion, so as to be able to say at everx' instant 
w hat were their velocity of movement, and so as to be 
able to calculate, without fear of error, now much time 
.should correspond to so much ani'ular movement, 

(222.) The visible^urface of the sUirry heavens is the 
dial-plate of our clock, the stars are the fixed marks dis- 
tributed around its circuit, the moon is the moveable 
hand, which, with a motion that, superficially consider- 
ed, seems uniform, but w hich, when carefully examined, 
is found to be far otherwise, and regulated by mechanical 
laws of astonishing skomplexity and intricacy in result, 
though beautifully simple in principle and design, per- 
forms a monthly circuit among them, passing visibly 
over and hiding, or, as it is called, occulting, some, and 
gliding beside add between Others ; and whose position 
among them can, at any moment when it is visible, be 
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exactly measured by the help 'of a sextant, just as we 
might measure the place of our clock-hand among the 
marks on its di^l-plate with a pair of compasses, and 
thence, from the known and calculated laws of its mo- 
tion, deduce the time. That the moon doti so move 
among the etare^ while the latter hold constantly, with 
respect to each other, the same relative position, the no- 
tice of a few nights, or even hours, will satisfy the com- 
mencing student, and this is all that at present we require. 

(223.) There is only one circumstance wanting to 
make our analogy complete. Suppose the hands of our 
clock, instead of moving quite close to the dial-plate, 
were considerably elevated above, or distant in front of 
it. Unless, llien, in viewing it, we kept our eye just in 
the line of their centre, we should not see them exactly 
thrown or projected upon their proper places on the dial. 
And if we were either unaware of tliis cause of optical 
change of place, this para/Zox— or negligent in not 
taking it into account — we might make great mistakes 
in rending the time, by referring the hand to the WTong 
mark, or incorrectly appreciating its distance from the 
right. On the other hand, if we took care to note, in 
every case, when we had occasion to observe the time, 
the exact position of the eye, there would be no difficulty 
in ascertaining and allowing for the precise influence 
of this cause of apparent displacement. Now, this is 
just what obtains with the apparent motion of the moon 
among the stars. The former (as will appear) is com- 
paratively near to tlie earth — the latter immensely dis- 
tant; and in consequence of our not occupying the cen- 
tre of the earth, but being carried about on its surface, and 
constantly changing place, there arises a parallax^ which 
displaces the moon apparently among the 4 Mar 8 , and must 
be allowed for before wc can tell the true place she 
would occupy if seen from tlie centre. 

(224.) Such a clock as we have described might, no 
doubt, be considered a very bad one ; but if it were our 
only one, and if incalculable interests were at stake on 
a perfect knowledge of time, we should justly regard it 
as most precious, and thinl^ no pains ill^bestowed in stu- 
dying the lews of its moyements, or In facilitadng the 
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means of residing it correctly. Such, in the parallel we 
are drawing, is the lunar theory, whose object is to 
reduce to regularity the indications of this strangely 
irregular-going clock, to enable us to predict, long before- 
hand, and with absolutely certainty, whereabouts among 
the stars, at every hour, minute, and second, in every 
day of every year, in Greenwich local lime, the moon 
would be seen from the earth’s centre, and will be seen 
from every accessible point of its surface ; and such is 
the lunar method of longitudes. The moon's apparent 
angular distances from all those principal and conspicu- 
ous stars which lie in its course, as seen from the earth’s 
centre, are computed and Uibulaled with the utmost care 
and precision in almanacs published under national 
control. TSo sooner does an observer, in any part of 
the globe, at sea or on land, measure its actual distance 
from any one of those standard stars (whose places in 
the heavens have been ascertained for the purpose with 
the most anxious solicitude), than he has, in fact, per- 
formed that comparison of his local time w'ith the local 
limes of every observamry in the world, wdiirli enables 
him to ascertain his difl'erencc of longitude from one or 
all of them. 

(225.) The latitudes and longitudes of any number 
of points on the earth's surface may be ascerUiined by 
the methods above described; and by thus laying dow’ii 
a sufficient number of principal points, and filling in tbe 
intermediate spaces by loc^ surveys, might maps of 
counties be constructed, the outlines of continents and 
islands ascertained, the courses of rivers and mountain 
chains traced, and cities and towns referred to their pro- 
per localities. In practice, however, it is found simpler 
and easier to divide each particular nation into a series 
of great triangles, the angles of which are stations con- 
spicuously visible from each other. Of these triangles, 
the angles only are* measured by means of the theo- 
dolite, with the exception of one side only of one trian- 
gie. Avhich is called a base^ and w'hich is measured with 
every refinement w'hich ingenuity can devise or expense 
command. This base is of Inoderate extent, rarely sur- 
passing six or seven miles, and purposely selected in a 
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perfectly horizonUU plane, otherwise conveniently adapt- 
ed fur purposes of measurement. lus length between its 
two extreme points (which are dots on plates of gold or 
platina let into massive blocks of stone, and which are, 
or at least oujrht to in all cases preserved wdth almost 
religious care, jls monumental records of the highest im- 
portance), is llien measured, w’ith every pn*caution to 
insure precision,* and its position wdth respect to the 
meridian, as well as the geograpliical positions of its rx- 
treinities, carefully ascertained. 

(226.) The annexed figure represents such a chain of 
triangles. AB is the base, O, (\ stations visible from 



both its extremities (one of whicli, (), we will suppose 
to he a national observatory, wdth w hich it is a principal 
object tliat the base should be as closely and immedi- 
ately connecteil :is possible);* and I), E, F, (J, H, K, 
other stations, remarkable points in the county, by w hose 
connexion its wliolc surface may be covered, as it w'erc, 
with a netw^ork of trijuiglcs. Now, it is iwideiit that the 
angles of llic triangle A, B, C being obsci ved, and one 
of its sides, AB, measured, the other two sides, A(\ B(’, 
may be calculaUnl by the rules of irigonomoti y ; and thus 
each of the sides AC and B(' becomes in its turn a base 
capable of being employed as know n sides of other tri- 
angles. For instince, the angles of the triangles ACG 
and BCb' being know n by observation, and theii sides 
AC ami BC, we can thence calculate the lengths A(i, CTi, 
and BF, OF. Again, ('G and CF being known, and 
the included angle Gt'F, (JF may be ealculated, and so 

• The omir in llio Imh tnu-e of bolwecn »c\cn and 

eigtii mile*, near lAUulondfra'. is n»*i ti» ott eed 
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on. Thus may all the stations be accurately determined 
and laid down, and as this process may be carried on to 
any extent, a map of the whole county may be thus con- 
structed, and filled in to any degree of detail we please. 

(227.) Now, on this process there are two important 
remarks to be made. The first is, that it is necessary 
to be careful in the selection of stations, so as to form 
triangles free from any t^ery great inequality in their an- 
gles. For instance, the triangle KUF would be a very 
improper one to determine the situation of F from obser- 
vations at B and K, because the angle F being very acute, 
a small error in the angle K would produce a great one 
in the place of F upon the line BF, Such ill-conditioned 
triangles, therefore, must be avoided. But if this be at- 
tended to, the accuracy of the determination of the calcu- 
lated sides will not be much short of that wliicli would 
be obtained by actual measurement (were it pnu*ticabb‘) ; 
and, therefore, as we recede from the base on all sides 
as a centre, it wdll speedily become prnciicabb* to use an 
bases the sides of much larp^er triangles, such as (Jb', 
GH, HK, &c. ; by which means the next step of the 
operation will come to be carried on on a much larger 
scale, and embrace far greater intervals, than it would 
have been safe to do (for the above reason) in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the base. Thus it becomes easy 
to divide the whole face of a country into irreat triau- 
fries of from 30 to 100 miles in their sides (according to 
the nature of the ground), which, being once w'cll deter- 
mined, may be afterw^ards, by a second series of subordi- 
nate operations, broken up into smaller ones, and these 
again into others of a still minuter order, till the final fill- 
ing in is brought wdthin the limits of personal survey and 
dr^tsmanship, and till a map is constructed, with any 
required degree of detail. 

(228.) The next remark we have to make is, that all 
the triangles in question are not, rigorously speaking, 
plane^ but sp/ieriVa/— existing on the surface of a sphere, 
or rather, to speak correctly, of an ellipsoid. In very 
small triangles, pf six or se]^'en miles in the side, this 
may be neglected, as the difference is imj>crceptible ; but 
in the larger ones it must be taken into considenition. 

O 
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It is evident that, as every object used for pointings the 
telescope of a theodolite has some certain elevation, not 
only above the soil, but above the level of the sea, and us, 
moreover, these elevations ditfer in every instance, a re- 
duction to the horizon of ail the measured angles would 
appear to be required. But, in fact, by the construction 
of the theodolite (art. 155), which is nothing more than 
an altitude and azimuth instrument, this reduction is mot/e 
in the very act of reading off the horizontal angles. Let 
E be the centre of the earth ; 
A, B, C, the places on its sphe- 
rical surface, to which three 
stations. A, P, Q, in a country 
are referred by radii E, A, 
EBP, ECQ. If a theodolite 
be stationed at A, the axis of its 
horizontal circle will point to E 
when truly adjusted, and its 
plane will be a tangent to the 
sphere at A, intersecting the ra- 
dii EBP, ECQ, at M and N, 
above the spherical surface. 
The telescope of the theodolite, 
it is true, is pointed in succes- 
sion to P, and Q ; but the readings off of its azimuth 
circle give~no/ the angle PAQ between the directions 
of the telescope, or between the objects P, Q, as seen 
from A ; but the azimuthal angle MAN, which is the 
measure of the angle A of tlie spherical triangle BAC. 
Hence arises this remarkable circumstance, — that the sum 
of the three observed angles of any of the great triangles 
in geodesical operations is always found to be rather more 
than 180° : were the earth's surface a plane, it ought to 
be exactly 180° ; and this excess, which is called the 
spherical excess, is so far from being a proof of incorrect- 
ness in the work, that it is essentiai to its accuracy, and 
offers at the same time anotlier palpable proof of the 
earth’s sphericity. 

(229.) The true way, then, of conceiving the subject 
of a trigonometrical survey ,Svhen the splierical hirni of 
the earth is taken into consideration, is to rccaril the net- 
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work of triangles with which the country is covered, as 
the bases of an assemblage of pyramids converging to the 
centre of the earth. The theolodite gives us the true 
measures of the angles included by the planes of these 
pyramids ; and the surface of an imaginary sphere on 
the level of the sea intersects them in an assemblage of 
spherical triangles, above whose angles, in the radii pro* 
longed, the real stations of observation are raised, by the 
superficial inequalities of mountain and valley. The opo- 
rose calculations of spherical trigonometry which this 
consideration would seem to render necessary for the re- 
ductions of a survey, are dispensed with in practice by a 
very simple and easy rule, called the ru/f for the spheri- 
cal ej'cess, which is to be found in most works on trigo- 
nometry.* If we would take into account the clliptieity 
of the earth, it may also be done by appropriate processes 
of calculation, which, however, are too abstruse to dwell 
upon in a work like the present. 

(230.) Whatever process of calculation we adopt, the 
result will be a reduction, to the level of the sea, of all the 
triangles, and the conseqtient determination of the geo- 
graphical latitude and longitude of every station observed. 
Thus we are at length enaliled to construct maps of 
countries ; to lay down the outlines of eonlinenls and 
islands ; the courses of rivers ; the direction of mountain 
ridges, and the places of their principal summits ; and 
all those details which, as they belong to physical and 
statistical, rather than to astronomical geography, we 
need not here dilate on. A few words, however, will be 
necessary respecting maps, which are used as well in 
astronomy as in geography. 

(231.) A map is nothing more than a representation, 
upon a plane, of some portion of the surface of a sphere, 
on which are traced the particulars intended to be ex- 
pressed, whether they be continuous outlines or points. 
Now, as a spherioal surfacet can by no contrivance 
be extended or projected into a plane, without undue 

• Lirdner’i TngonomeUy, prop. 94. Woodhouno * ditto, p. 14fl. In! 
edition. * e 

t We here neglect the ellipticity of the earth, which, for »uch a por- 
poee w roap-nudung, is too tnfhnf to have any material influence. 
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enlar/^emeiit or contraction of some parts in proportion 
to others ; and as the system adopted in so extending or 
projecting it will decide what part shall be enlarged or 
relatively contracted, and in what proportions ; it follows, 
that when large portions of the sphere are to be mapped 
down, a great dilTerence in their representations may 
subsist, according to the system of projection adopted. 

(232.) The projections chiefly used in maps are the 
orthographic, stereo graphic, and Mtrcator'*s, In tlie 
orthographic, projection, every point of the hemisphere 
is referred to its diametral plane or base, by a perpendicular 
let fall on it, so that the representation of the hemisphere 
thus mapped on its base, is such 
as it would actually appear to 
an eye placed at an infinite dis- 
Uincc from it. It is obvious, 
from the annexed figure, that 
ill this projection only the 
central portions arc r(‘presenled 
(»f their true forms, while all the exterior is more and 
more distorU'd and crowded togetluT as we approach the 
edges of the map. Owing to this cause, the orthogra- 
phic projection, though very good for small portions of 
the globe, is of little service for large ones. 



B 



(233.) The stcreographi^ projection is in great mea- 
sure free from tins defect. To understand this projection. 
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we must conceive an eye to be placed at E, one extremity 
of a diameter, ECU, of the sphere, and to view the 
concave surface of the sphere^ every point of which, as 
P, is referred to the diametral plane ADF, perpendicular 
to EB by the visual line PME. The stereo^raphic pro- 
jection of a sphere, then, is a true perspective represen- 
tation of its concavity on a diametral plane ; and, as 
such, it possesses some singularly elegant |TeometrieaI 
properties, of which wc shall state one or two of the 
principal. 

(234.) And first, then, all circles on the sphere arc re- 
presented by circles in the projection. 'I'hiis the' circle 
X is projectetl inu> x. Only ffreal circh^s passing tliroin^li 
the vertex H arc projected into siraiirhl lines traversing 
the centre C : thus, HPA is projecteil into (’A. 

2dly. Every very small triangle, (iHK, on the sphere, 
is represented by a similar triangle, p^hk^ in tin* jirojec- 
lion. 'Phis is a very valuable projierty, as it insures a 
general similarity of appearance in the map to the reality 
in all its parts, and enables us to project at b*asl a hemi- 
sphere in a single map, wilboiil any violent dislortion 
of the confitrurations on the surface from iIjcii real I'orms. 
As in ifie orihoirmplMc projection, the borders of the 
hemisphere are umiulv cn»\vded ti’*;< thcr ; in the stereo- 
^Taphie, their pr(»j«*ctcil dimensions arc, on the contiai\, 
somewhat enlarifed in rc<’eilinir from the centre. 

(^23r>.) Both these* projections may be eonsidi'rcd na- 
tural omts, inaHniuch as they arc really persjX'Clive re- 
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rannol be seen from any om* jiomt, but as it might be 
seen by an eye carried successive ly over every part of it. 
In it, the degrees of /e/jgi7/o/c, and those of latitude, 
bear always to eacli otlier their due proportion; the 
equator is conceived to l>c extended out into a straight 
line, and the meridians are straight lines at right angles 
to it, as in the figure. Altogetlier, the general character 
of msqiH on this projection is not very dissimilar to 
what would be produced by referring every point in the 
glolie to a circumscribing cylinder, by lines drawn from 
the centre, and then unrolling the cylinder into a plane. 
Jiike the stereographic projection, it gives a true repre- 
sentation, as to Jonn, of every particuliir smidl part, but 
varies greally in point of scale in its dilferent regions ; 
the polar portions in particular bi’ing extravagantly en- 
larged ; and the whoh* map, even <»f a single li(‘misphcre, 
not being comprizable within any finite limits. 

(‘i.'Ki.) We shall not, of course, enter here into any 
geographical details ; but one result of maritime disi*overy 
on the great scab' is, so to speak, inassirr enough to (aill 
for immtion as an astronomical feature. When the con- 
tinents and seas are laid down on a globe (ami since the 
discovery of Australia wi* are sure that no very extensivi' 
tracts of land remain unknown, except perhaps at the 
south pole), we lind that it is possible so to divide the 
glolx' into two hemisphen's, that one shall contain nearly 
all the land ; the other being almost entirely sea. It is 
a fact, not a little interesting to Knghshmen, and, com- 
bined with our insular station in that great highway of 
nations, the Atlantic, not a little explanatory of our com- 
mercial eminence, that London occupit's nearly the centre 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. Astronomical iy speaking, 
the fact of this divisibility of the globe into an oceanic 
and a terrestrial lici'nisphcre is important, as demonstra- 
tive of a want of absolute equality in the density of the 
solid material of the two hemispheres. Considering the 
wdiole mass of land and water as in a state of equili- 
brium, it is evident that the half which protrudes must 
of necessity be buoyant : not, of course, that we mean 
to assert it to be lighter flian water, but, as compared 
with tlie whole globe, in a less degree heavier than 
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that fluid. Wo leave to <^o(»loo:isis to draw from ihrsc 
premiscf^ their own conclusions (^and we think tluun ob- 
vious enough) as to the internal constitution of the glolu*, 
and the immediate nature of the forces which sustain its 
continents at their actual elevation ; but in any future? 
investiffalions which may have for their o!>ject to explain 
the local deviations of liie intefisity of gravity, from 
what the hypotlu‘sis of an exact elliptic figure would 
require', this, as a general fact, ought not to be* leist sight ol'. 

(2117. ) Our knowle-dge* of tlie surface e>f emr globe* is 
ineo!nph*t(', unle*ss it ineliide* the lu’iglits alxive* the* s('a 
level of eve'ry part of the* land, anel the* <lej)re*s‘«ion of the 
b(‘»l of iIk' ocean below the surfaci* over all ils i xfeiit. 
'J'he' latter e>bject is attainable* ( with \\hatev(*r dillienlly 
and however slowly) by ehree*t soundinu : the fornu*r b\ 
two distim*t methods: the* one* ceui.-'istiug m trigonome- 
trical m(*asure’me‘nt of the* elifVcre iiccs e>f b‘\e‘l <d all the* 
stntiems of a surxey ; the* eithe*r, by the* use* eef tin* bare»- 
mt'te*r, the prim*ipl(’ of wbi<*b is, in fact, ide titic'.d with 
that ed the* sounding line. In beitli e*ase*s we* me a-^uie* the* 
elistaime* eif the* peunt whose* le•^e*| we* uamld Kmew from 
the* surt ICC of an e*ejmlibrat<’el e>e*ean : oiil\ in the* eme 
'*a*ee it IS an e>ce*an ot' water ; m tin* ollie t, ed air. In 
the* one* e'ase e»ur sounding line* is re al ami tam/dde* ; in 
the other, an imaginarv eme*, me*,e*ure’d b\ the* length of 
the* e'olumn e>f <pn''ksil\e*r tin* snperim'umbe*nl air is e*a- 
pabb* of counterbalam’ing. 

(2I1H.) Supjiose that insle*ael ot air, the* earth ami 
oce*an were e*ove*re*e| with e»il, atiei that human life* e*oiihl 
.subsist under sue*fi e*ircumsi.m<*es. Le*t b<* a 
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continent, of whie h die portion ABC pre»jf*cts above the 
water, but is cejvercel by the oil, whi^’h alsei floats at an 
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uniform deptii on the wliole ocean. Then if we would 
know the depth of any point D below the sea level, we 
let down a plummet from F. But if we would know the 
height of B above the same level, we have only to send 
up a float from B to the surface of the oil ; and having 
(lone the same at a point at the sea levels the difference 
of the ftro float lines gives the height in question, 

(2.‘19.) Now, thougii the atmosphere diflers from oil 
in not having a positive surface equally definite, and in 
not being capable of carrying up any float adequate to 
such a use, yet it possesses all the properties of a fluid 
really essential to the fiurpose in view, and this in par- 
ticular ; that, over the wliole surface of the globe, its 
strata of equal density are parallel to iht* surface of equi- 
librium, or to wbal wouhl he the surface of the sea, if 
prolonged under the continents^ and therefore each or 
any of them has ail the characters of a definite surface to 
measure from, provided it can be ascorlaiiu'd and identi- 
lied. Now tin* height at which, at any station B, the 
mercury in a liaroiiietiT is support(‘d, informs us at 
once how much of the atmosphere is incumbent on B, 
or, in other wonls, in what stratum of the general at- 
mosphere (indicaU’d by its density) B is situated : 
whence m’c are enabled fln.'illy to conclude, by mechani- 
cal reasoning,* at what lieight above the sea level that 
degree of density is to be found over the whole surface 
of the globe. Such is the principle of the ajiplication of 
the barometer to the measurement of heights. For de- 
tails, the reader is n*ferred to other works. t 

(240.) Fossess(*d of a knowledge of the heiglits of 
stations above the sea, we may connect all stations at the 
same altitude by level lines, the lowest of which will be 
the outline of the sea-coast ; and the rest will mark out 
the successive coast-lines which w’ould lake place were 
the sea to rise by regular and equal ascensions of level 
over the wdiolc w’orld, till the higltest mountains were 
submerged. The bottoms of valleys and the ridge-lines 

• 8m Cmh. Cycl. Pnkcmatics, art. 143. 

t Biot. Aiitmnomif' Physique. \ol. 3. For tables, see the work of Biot 
died. Also those ofOttniaiui. aiintallv published bj’ the French board 
oflondtiMlas in their Annuaire . and Mr. Bailv’s Collection of Astrono* 
mical^blM and Formula;. 
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of hills are determined hy their property of iiiterseetiiig 
ail these level lines at rif^ht angles, and being, subject to 
that condition, the shortest and longest courses respec- 
tively which can be pursued from the summit to the sea. 
The former constitute the water-courses of a country ; 
the latter divide it into drainage basins : and thus origi- 
nate natural districts of the most ineffaceable character, 
on which the distribution, limits, and peculiarities of hu- 
man communities are in great measure dependent. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF URANOGRAPHY. 

(.’omitrucuon of celestial Maps anti Globes by Obaervatioiis of riKbt As> 
(wiiBion and Declination — Celestial ObjectN distinguished into tiied 
and erratic — Of the ronstellations — Natural Regions in the Heavena 
— ITie Milky Way — The Zodtiie — Of the KclipUc — CelesUaJ l^ntitudes 
and Longitudes— Pre<*oss ion of the L(|uiiioxett— Nutation — AberniUoii 
— Uraiiugraiihical Problems. 

(241.) Thk determination of the relative HituatiniiH of 
objects in the heavens, and the constnietion of maps and 
globes which shall truly n'present their mutual configu- 
ration.s, as well as of catalogues which shall preserve a 
more precise numerical record of the position of each, is 
a task at once simpler and less laboriotis than that hy 
which the surface of the earth is mapped and measured. 
Every star in the great eonstellation whieh appears to 
revolve above us, consliltiles, so to speak, a eeleslial sta- 
tion ; and among these stations we may, as upon the* 
earth, triangulate, by measuring with jiroper instruments 
their angular distances from eneli other, which, cleared 
of the effect of refraction, are then in a state for laying 
down on charts, as we would the towns and \illages of a 
eountr\’ ; and this witMbut moving from our place, at least 
for all the stars whieh rise above our horizon. 

(242.) Great exaetness might, no doubt, he attained 
hy ihi.s means, ai\d exet^llent celestial charts eonstructf^l ; 
but there is a far simpler and ea.sier, and, at the same 
lime, infinitely more accurate course laid open to us, if 
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we take advantage of the earth's rotation on its axis, and 
by observing each celestial object as it passes our meri- 
dian, refer it separately and independently to the celes- 
tial equator, and thus ascertain its place on the surface 
of an imaginary sphere, which may be conceived to re- 
volve with it, and on which it may be considered as pro- 
jected. 

(243.) The right ascension and declination of a point 
in the heavens correspond to the longitude and latitude 
of a station on the eartli ; and the place of a star on a 
celestial sphere is determined, when the former elements 
arc known, just as that of a town on a map, by knowing 
the latter. The great advantages which the method of 
meridian observation possesses over that of triangula- 
tion from star to star, are, then, let, that in it every star 
is observed in that point of its diurnal course, when it is 
best seen and least displaced by refraction. 2dly, that 
the instruments required (the transit and mural circle) 
are the simplest and least liable to error or derangement 
of any used by astronomers. 3dly, that all the observa- 
tions can be made systematically, in regular succession, 
and with equal advantages ; there being here no ques- 
tion about advantageous or disadvantageous triangles, 
&c. And, lastly, that, by adopting this course, the very 
quantities which we should otherwise have to calculate 
by long and tedious operations of spherical trigonometry, 
and which are essential to the formation of a catalogue, 
are made the objects of immediate measurement. It is 
almost needless to state, then, that this is the course 
adopted by astronomers. 

(244.) To determine tlie right ascension of a celestial 
object, all that is necessary is to observe the moment of 
its meridian passage with a transit instrument, by a clock 
regulated to exact sidereal time, or reduced to such by ap- 
plying its known error and rate. The rate may be ob- 
tained by repeated observations «f the same star at its 
successive meridian passages. The error, however, re- 
quires a knowledge of the equinox y or initial point from 
which all right ascensions in the heavens reckon, as lon- 
gitudes do on the earth frSm a first meridian, 

(246.) The nature of this point will be explained pre 
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sently ; but for the purposes of uranography, in so far as 
they concern only the actual configurations of the stars 
inttr se, a knowledge of the equinox is not necessary. 
The choice of the equinox, as a zero point of right as- 
censions, is purely artificial, and a matter of convenience : 
but as on the earth, any station (as a national observa- 
tory) may be chosen for an origin of longitudes ; so in 
uranography, any conspicuous star may he selected as an 
initial point from which hour angles may be reckoned, 
and from w’hich, by merely observing differences or in- 
tervals of time, the situation of all others may be de- 
duced. In practice, these intervals are affected by cer- 
tain minute causes of inequality, which must be allowed 
for, and which will be explained in their proper places. 

(246.) The declinations of celestial objects are ob- 
tained, 1st, By observation of their meridian altitudes^ 
with the mural circle or other proper instruments. This 
requires a knowledge of the geographical latitude of the 
station of observation, which itself is only to be obtained 
by celestial observation. 2dly» And more directly by of»- 
servation of their polar distances on the mural circle, 
as explained in art. 136, which is independent of any 
previous determination of the latitude of the station ; 
neither, however, in this case, does observation give 
directly and immediately the exact declinations, 'fhe 
observations require to be corrected, first for refraction, 
and moreover for those minute causes of inequality which 
have been just alluded to in the case of right ascensions. 

(247.) In this manner, then, may the places, one 
among the other, of all celestial objects be ascertained, 
and maps and globes constructed. Now here arises a 
very important question. How far are these places per- 
manent? Do these stars and the greater luminaries of 
heaven preserve for ever one invariable connexion and 
relation of place inter se, as if they formed part of a 
solid though invisibles firmament ; and, like the great 
natural landmarks on the earth, preserve immutably the 
same distances and bearings each from the other? If so, 
the most rational idea we could form of the universe 
would be that of 'an earth at Ibsolute rest in the centre, 
and a hollow crystalline sphere circulating round it, and 
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carr 3 ring sun, moon, and stars along in its diurnal mo- 
tion. If not, we must dismiss all such notions, and 
inquire individually into the distinct history of each ob- 
ject, with a view to discovering the laws of its peculiar 
motions, and wliether any and what other connexion 
subsists between them. 

(248.) So far is this, however, from being the case, 
tlmt observation, even of the most cursory nature, are 
suflicient to show that some, at least, of the celestial 
bodies, and those the most conspicuous, are in a state 
of continual change of place among the rest. In the 
case of the moon, indeed, the change is so rapid and re- 
markable, that its alteration of situation with respect to 
such bright stars as may happen to be near it, may be 
noticed any fine night in a few hours ; and if noticed on 
two successive nights, caimot fail to strike the most care- 
less observer. With the sun, too, the change of place 
among the stars is constant and rapid ; though, from tlie 
invisibility of stars to the naked eye in the day-time, it 
is not so readily recognised, and requires either the use 
of telescopes and angular instruments to measure it, or 
a longer continuance of observation to be struck with it. 
Nevertheless, it is only necessary to call to mind its 
greater meridian altitude in summer tlian in winter, and 
the fact that the stars which come into view at night 
vary with the season of the year, to perceive that a great 
I’hange must have taken place in that interval in its re- 
lative situation with respect to all the stars. Besides the 
sun and moon, too, there are several other bodies, called 
planets, which, for the most part, appear to the naked 
eye only as the liirgest and most brilliant stars, and which 
offer the same phenomenon of a constant change of place 
among the stars ; now approaching, and now receding 
from, such of them as w'e may refer them to as marks ; 
and, some in longer, some in shorter periods, making, 
like the sun and moon, the complsle tour of the heavens. 

(249.) These, however, are exceptions to the general 
rule. 'Fhe innumerable multitude of the stars which are 
distributed over the vault of the heavens form a constel- 
lation, whicli prescr\'es, not only to the cycijf the ca.Miud 
observer, but to the nice examination of tin a.'?ir*)n« incr. 
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a uniformity of aspect which, when contrasted with 
the perpetual change in the configurations of the sun, 
moon, and planets, may well be termed invariable. 
It is not, indeed, that, by the refinement of exact mea- 
surements prosecuted from age to age, some small 
changes of apparent place, attributable to no illusion 
and to no terrestrial cause, cannot be detected in some 
of them rsuch are called, in astronomy, the proper 
motions of tlie stars ; — but these are so excessively slow, 
tliat tlic'ir accumulated amount (even in those stars for 
which they are greatest) has been insufricient, in the 
whole duration of astronomical liistory, to produce any 
obvious or material alteration in the appearance of the 
starry heavens. 

(250.) Tills circumstance, then, establishes a broad 
distinction of the heavenly bodies into two great classes ; 
— the fixed, among wliich (unless in a course of obser- 
vations continued for many years) no change of mutual 
situation can be detected ; and the erratic, or wandering 
—(which is implied in the word planet*) — including the 
sun, moon, and planets, as well as tlie singidar (dass of 
bodies termed comets, in whose apparent jilaces among 
the stars, and among each other, the observation of a few 
days, or even hours, is siifTicient to e\hif»it an indisputa- 
ble alteration. 

(2.51.) Uranography, then, as it concerns the fixed 
celestial bodies (or, as they are usually called, the fixed 
starn)^ is reduced to a simple marking down of their re- 
late e places on a globe or on maps; to the* insertion on 
that globe, in its due place in the great constellation of 
the stars, of the pole of the heavens, or the vanishing 
point of parallels to the earth’s axis ; and of the equa- 
tor and place of the equinox : points and circles these, 
which though artificial, and having reference entirely to 
our <‘arth, and therefore subject to all changes (if any) to 
which the earth’s a^s may be liable, are yet so con- 
venient in practice, that they have obtained an admission 
(with some otlier circles and lines), sanctioned by usage, 
in all globes and planispheres. The reader, however, 
will take care {6 keep them Heparale in his mind, and to 
* ri/.si-.Tr., a wanderer. 

P 
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familiarize himself with the idea rather of two or more 
celestial globes, superposed and fitting on each other, on 
one of which — a real one — are inscribed the stars ; on 
the others those imaginary points, lines, and circles 
which astronomers have devised for their own uses, and 
to aid their calculations ; and to accustom himself to 
conceive in the latter, or artificial, spheres a capability 
of being shifted in any manner upon the surface of the 
other ; so that, should experience demonstrate (as it 
does) that these artificial points and lines are brought, 
by a slow motion of the earth’s axis, or by other secular 
variations (as they are called), to coincide, at very dis- 
tant intervals of time, with different stars, he may not 
be unprepared for the change, and have no confusion to 
correct in liis notions. 

(262.) Of course we do not here speak of those un- 
couth figures and outlines of men and monsters, wliich 
are usually scribbled over celestial globes and maps, and 
serve, in a rude and barbarous way, to enable us to talk 
of groups of stars, or districts in the heavens, by names 
which, though absurd or puerile in their origin, have 
obtained a currency from which it would be dilficult, 
and perhaps wrong, to dislodge them. In so far as they 
have really (as some have) any slight resemblance to the 
figures called up in imagination by a view of the more 
splendid “ constellations,’* they have a certain conve- 
nience; but as they are otherwise entirely arbitrary, and 
correspond to no natural subdivisions or groupings of 
the stars, astronomers treat them lightly, or altogether 
disregard them,* except for briefly naming remarkable 
stars, as a Leonis, |3 Scorpii, A^c. Ac., by letters of the 
Greek alphabet attached to them. The reader will find 
lliem on any celestial charts or globes, and may compare 
them with die heavens, and there learn for himself their 
position. 

• 

* Thia disregard it neither superrihous nor causelese. The coiisiella- 
tiont seem to have been almost purposely named and delineated tu i-ause 
as much confusion and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes 
twine throuffh long and contorted areas of the heavens, where no me- 
mory can follow them; bears. Iionsimd fishes, large‘and small, nurthern 
and southern, confuse all nomenclature. Ac. A better system of con- 
stellations might have been a material help as an artiricial nieinor>' 
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(253.) There are not wanting, however, natural dis- 
tricts in the heavens, which offer great peculiarities^ of 
character, and strike every observer : such is the milky 
way, that great luminous band, which stretches, every 
evening, all across the sky, from horizon to horizon, 
and which, when traced with diligence, and mapped 
down, is found to form a zone completely encircling the 
whole sphere, almost in a great circle, which is neither 
an hour circle, nor coincident with any other of our 
astronomical grammata. It is divided in one part of its 
course, sending off a kind of branch, which unites again 
with the main body, after remaining distinct for about 
150 dcgr(?e8. This remarkable bell has maintained, 
from the earliest ages, the same relative situation among 
the stars ; and, when examined through powerful tele- 
scopes, is found (wonderful to relate !) to consist entirely 
of stars scattered by millions, like glittering dust, on 
the black ground of the general heavens. 

(254.) Another remarkable region in the heavens is 
the zodiac, not from any thing peculiar in its own con- 
stitution, but from its being the* area within which the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater 
planets are confined. To trace the path of any one of these, 
it IS only necessary to ascertain, by continued observa- 
tion, Its places at successive epochs, and entering these 
upon our map or sphere in sufficient number to form a 
series, not too far disjoined, to connect them by lines 
from point to point, as we mark out the course of a ves- 
sel at sea by mapping down its place from day to day. 
Now when this is done, it is found, first, that the appa- 
rent path, or track, of the sun on the surface of the hea- 
vens, is no other than an exact great circle of the sphere 
which is called the ecliptic, and which is inclined to the 
equinoctial at an angle of about 23° 28', intersecting it at 
two opposite points, called the equinoctial points, or 
equinoxes, and whicl^are distinguished from each other 
by the epithets vernal and autumnal ; the vernal being 
that at which the sun crosses the equinoctial from south 
to north ; the autumnal, when it quits the northern and 
enters the soufhem hemisphere. Secondly, that the 
moon and all the planets pursue paths which, in like 
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manner, encircle the whole heavens, but are not, like 
that of the sun, great circles exactly returning into them- 
selves and bisecting the sphere, but rather spiral curves 
of" touch complexity, and described with very unequal 
velocities in their different parts. They have all, how- 
ever, this in common, that the general direction of their 
motions is the same with that of the sun, viz. from west 
to east, that is to say, the contrary to that in which both 
they and the stars appear to be carried by the diurnal 
motion of the heavens ; and, moreover, that they never 
deviate far from the ecliptic on either side, crossing and 
recrossing it at regular and equal intervals of time, and 
confining themselves within a zone, or belt (the zodiac 
already spoken of), extending 9° on either side of the 
ecliptic. 

(255.) It would manifestly be useless to map down on 
globes or charts the apparent paths of any of those bodies 
which never retrace the same course, and which, there- 
fore, demonstrably, must occupy at some one moment 
or other of their history, every point in the area of that 
zone of the heavens within which they are circum- 
scribed. The apparent complication of their movements 
arises (that of the moon excepted) from our viewing 
them from a station which is itself in motion, and would 
disappear, could we shift our point of view and observe 
them from the sun. On the other hand, the apparent 
motion of the sun is presented to us under its least in- 
volved form, and is studied, from the station we occupy, 
to the greatest advantage. So that, independent of the 
importance of that luminary to us in other respects, it is 
by the investigation of the laws of its motions in the first 
instance that we must rise to a knowledge of those of all 
the other bodies of our system. 

(256.) The ecliptic, which is its apparent path among 
the stars, is traversed by it in the period called the suU 
real year, which consists of 36tf 6** Q*" 9‘-6, reckoned 
in mean solar time, or 366* fi** 9™ 9'*6, reckoned in si- 
dereal time. The reason of this dilference (and it is this 
which constitutes the origin of the difference Oeiween 
solar and sidereal time) il, that as thfe sun’s apparent 
annual motion among the stars is performed in a con- 
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trary direction to the apparent diurnal motion of both 
sun and stars, it comes to the same thing as if the diur- 
nal motion of the sun were so much slower than that of 
the stars, or as if the sun lagged behind them in its 
daily course. Where this has gone on for a whole year, 
the sun will have fallen behind the stars by a whole 
circumference of the heavens— or, in other words — in a 
year, the sun will have made fewer diurnal revolutions, 
by one, than the stars. 8o that the same interval of time 
which is measured by 366** 6^ &c. of sidereal time, il’ 
reckoned in mean solar days, hours, <fcc. will he ca]l(‘d 
365** O'*, <fcc. Thus, tium, is the proportion bciween 
the inc*an solar and sidereal day establislied, which, 
reduced into a decimnl fraction, is that of 1 •0027371)1 to 
1. 'J'lic measurement of time hy these diflerent stand- 
ards may ho compared to that of space hy the standard 
feet, or ells of two diOerent nations ; the proportion of 
which, once settled, can never become a source of error. 

(257.) Tlie position of the ecliptic amoni![ the stars 
may, for our present j)iirp(TS(', he regarded as invariable. 

It is true that this is not strictly the case; and on eom- 
parintr together its |iositii>n at pri'sent with llial which 
it held at the most distant epoch at uhnh we possess 
ohservaiions, we find evidences of a small cliaiige, which 
theory a«-c<uints for, and whose nature will he In-reaflei 
explained; hut that chantre is so ^•xeessi\elv slow, that 
ior a trreat many suceessi\e years, or e\en for wlioli- 
centuries, this I'ircle may he n*»rarde(l as liohiing the 


same position in tin* sidereal hc’av«*ns. 

(258.) 'Fhe /jo/f.i of the er/ipfif\, like i)m;s<- ol an\ 
<Hher great circle of the splien*, are oj>poMte points on 
its surface, equidistant from the ecliptic in e\ery direc- 
tion. They are of course not eoineidmit with those of 
the equinoctial, hut removed from it hy an angular in- 
terval equal to the inclination of the ecliptic to the equi- 
noctial (23'^ 28 ), xv4ich is called the ohlu/itifp of (hr 
ecliptic. In tlie annexed figure, if Pp represent liie north 
and soutli poles (by which, when used without qualifi- 


cation we always mean the poles of the equinoctial p 
and EQAV the equinoctial,*VSAW the ecliptic, and Ka, 
its poles — the spherical angle QVS is the obliquity of the 
P2 



which passes through the poles of the ecliptu and equinoc- 
tial, is called the solstitial colurc; and a meridian drawn 
through the equinoxes, PV;?A, the equinoctial colure. 

(259.) Since the ecliptic holds a determinate situation 
in the starry heavens, it may be employed, like the equi- 
noctial, to refer the positioiit^ of the stars to, by circles 
drawn through them from its poles, and therefore per- 
pendicular to it. Such circles are termed, in astronomy, 
circles of latitinh' — the distance of a star from the eclip- 
tic, reckoned on llie circle of latitude passing through it, 
is called the latitude of the stars — and the arc of the 
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ecliptic intercepted between the vernal equinox and this 
circle, its longitude. In the figure X is a -'ar, PXIi a 



(260.) Knowing the right ascension and declination of 
an object, we may find its longitude and latitude, and vice 
versa, 'J'his is a problem of great use in physical astro- 
nomy. 'I'he following is its solution : In our last figure, 
KK1*Q, the solstitial eolurc is of course 90*^ distant 
from V, the vernal equinox, which is one of its poles— 
so that VR (the right jiscension) being given, and also 
VE, tlie arc ER, and its measure, the spherical angle 
EPR, or KI*.Y, is known. In the sphvrirni triangle 
KPX, then W(- have given, 1st, The side P K, which, 
being the distance of the poles of the ecliptic and cijui- 
noctial, is c(|u;il to tiic obliquity of the e»dij)lic ; 2d, 'riie 
sid(‘ l*,\, the jKilar distance^ in tin* coiii])lemenl of the 
declination R.\ ; and ,'hl, the iiicdinh'd angle Ki*X ; and 
thcndV»rc, by splicrical trigonometry, it is easy to find ibe 
other sid<* KA, and the remaining angles. Now KX is 
the complement of the required latitude X'f, and the 
angle ]*K\ being known, and PKV' being a right 
angle (because NV is 90^), the angle XKV lieeornes 
known. Now this is no other than the lueasure of the 
longitude XT of the object. The inverse problem is 
resolved by the same triangle, and by a process exactly 
sinitiar. 

(201.) The same cHursc of observations by which the 
]>alh of the sun among the fixed stars is traced, and the 
ecliptic marked out among them, determines, of course, 
the place of the^ equinox V upon the starry sphere, at 
that lime — a point of great irajK>rtanee in practical a.stro- 
nomy, as it is the origin or zero point of right ascension 
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Now, when this process is repeated at considerably dis- 
tant intervals of time, a very remarkable phenomenon is 
observed ; viz. that the equinox does 7iot preserve a con- 
stant place among the stars, but shifts its position, travel- 
ling continually and regularly, although with extreme 
slowness, backwardsy along tlie ecliptic, in the direction 
VW from east to west, or the contrary to that in which the 
sun appears to move in that circle. 'I'he equinoctial point 
thus moving, as it were, to meet the sun in his apparent an- 
nual ruund, the sun arrives at the equinoctial point sooner ; 
that is, the time of the equinox happens sooner than 
it would otherwise do : hence the rcceimion of the equi- 
noctial point causes a recession in the time of the equinox. 
The amount of this motion by which the equinox travels 
backward, or retrogrades (as it is called), on the ecliptic, 
is 0° 0' 50"* 10 per annum^ an extremely minute quan- 
tity, but w'hich, by its continual aceumulalion from year 
to year, at last makes itself very palpable, and that in a 
way highly inconvenient to pruclieal astronomers, by 
destroying, in the hipse of a niod(?rat(* number of years, 
the arrangement of their catalogues of stars, and making 
it necessary to reconstruct them. Since the formation 
of the earliest catalogue on record, the place of the equi- 
nox has retrograded already about 30^'. 'riic })eriod in 
which it performs a complete tour of the ecliptic, U 
25,868 years. 

(262.) The immediate uranographical effect of the 
precession of the eqxiinoxes is u> produce a uniform in- 
crease of longitude in all the hea\enly bodies, whether 
fixed or erratic. For the vernal equinox being the initial 
point of longitudes, as w'cll as of right ascension, a re- 
treat of this point on the ecliptic tells upon the longi- 
tudes of all alike, whether at rest or in motion, and pro- 
duces, so far as its amount extends, the appearance of a 
motion in longitude common to all, as if the whole liea- 
vens had a slow rotation round tl^ poles of the ecliptic 
in the long period above mentioned, similar to what they 
have in twenty -four hours round those of the equinoctial. 

(263.) To form a just idea of this curious astronomi- 
cal phenomenon, however, •we must abahdon, for a time, 
the consideration of the ecliptic, as tending to produce 
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confusion in our ideas ; for this reason, llial the stability 
of the ecliptic itself among the stars is (as already hinted, 
art. 257) only approximate, and that in consequence its 
intersection with the equinoctial is liable to a certain 
amount of change, arising from its fluctuation, which 
mixes itself with what is due to the principal uranogra- 
phical cause of the phenomenon. This cause will be- 
come at once apparent, if, instead of regarding the equi- 
nox, we fix our attention on the pole of the equinoc- 
tial, or the vanishing point of the earth’s axis. 

(264.) The place of this point among the stars is easily 
determined, at any epoch, by the most direct of all astro- 
nomical observations, — those with the mural circle. By 
this instrument we are enabled to ascertain at every mo- 
ment the exact distance of the polar point from any 
three or more stars, and therefore to lay it down, by 
triangulating from these stars, with unerring precision, 
on a chart or globe, without the least reference to the 
position of the ecliptic, or to any other circle not natu- 
rally connected with it. Now, wlien this is done with 
proper diligence and exactness, it results that, although 
for short intervals of time, such as a few days, the jilacc 
of the pole may be regarded as not sensibly variable, yet 
in reality it is in a state of constant, although extremely 
slow motion ; and, what is still more remarkable, this 
motion is not uniform, but compounded of one principal, 
uniform, or nearly uniform, part, and other smaller and 
subordinate periodical fluctuations : the former giving 
rise t(» tiie plienomenu of /irecc-mon ; the lattf*r to another 
<!istincl phenomenon called nutation. These two phe- 
nomena, it is true, belong, theoretically speaking, to om; 
and the same general head, and arc intimately connected 
together, forming part of a great and comi»licated chain 
of consequences flowing from the earth’s roUition on its 
axis : but it will be of advantage to present rlearness to 
consider them separa!^ly. 

(265.) It is found, then, that in virtue of the uniform 
part of ibe motion of the pole, it describes a circle in the 
iieavens around.thc jiolc of the ecliptic as a centre, keep- 
ing constantly at the same distance of 23'^ 28' from it, 
in a direction from east to west, and with such a velocity, 
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that liie annual angle described by it, in this its imaginary 
orbit, is 60"* 10 ; so that the whole circle would he de- 
scribed by it in the above-mentioned period of 25,868 
years. It is easy to perceive how such a motion of the 
pole will give rise to the retrograde motion of the equi- 
noxes ; for in the figure, art. 259, suppose the pole P in 
the progress of its motion in the small circle POZ round 
K to come to O, then, as the situation of the equinoctial 
EVQ is determined by tliat of the pole, this, it is evi- 
dent, must cause a dispiacemcnt of tlie equinoctial, wliich 
will take a new situation, EUQ, 90° distant in every 
part from the new position O of the pole. The point U, 
therefore, in which the displaced equinoctial will inter- 
sect the ecliptic, i. e. the displaced equinox, will lie on 
that side of V, its original position, towards which the 
motion of the pole is directed, or to the westward. 

(266.) The precession of the equinoxes thus conceived, 
consists, then, in a real but very slow motion of the pole 
of the heavens among the stars, in a small circle round 
the pole of the ecliptic. Now this cannot happen with- 
out producing corresponding changes in the apparent 
diurnal motion of the sphere, and the aspect which the 
heavens must present at very remote periods of history. 
The pole is nothing more than the vanishing point of the 
earth^s axis. As this point, then, has such a motion as 
described, it necessarily follows that the earth’s axis must 
have a conical motion, in virtue of which it points suc- 
cessively to every part of the small circle in question. 
We may form the best idea of such a motion by noticing 
a child’s peg-top, when it spins not upright, or that amus- 
ing toy the te-to-tum, which, when delicately executed, 
and nicely balanced, becomes an elegant philosophical 
instrument, and exhibits, in the most beautiful manner, 
the whole phenomenon, in a way calculated to give at 
once a clear conception of it as a fact, and a considerable 
insight into its physical cause as a dynamical effect. The 
reader will take care not to confound the variation of the 
position of the eartfCs axis in space with a mere shifting 
of the imaginary line about which it revolves, in its inte- 
rior. The whole earth participates in the motion, and 
goes along with the axis as if it were really a bar of iron 
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driven through it. That such is the case is proved by 
the two great facts: 1st, that the latitudes of places on 
the earth, or their geographical situation with respect to 
the poles, have undergone no perceptible change from 
the earliest ages. 2dly, that the sea maintains its level, 
which could not be the case if the motion of the axis 
were not accompanied with a motion of the whole mass 
of the earth. 

(267.) The visible effect of precession on the aspect 
of the heavens consists in the apparent approach of 
some stars and constellations to the pole and recess of 
others. The bright star of the Lesser Bear, Mdiich we 
call the pole star, has not always been, nor will always 
continue to be, our cynosure : at the time of the con- 
struction of the earliest catalogues it was 12° from the 
pole — it is now only 1° 34', and will approach yet nearer, 

10 within half a degree, after which it will again recede, 
and slowly give place to others, which will succeed it in 
its companionship to the pole. After a lapse of about 
12,000 years, the star <t Lyra?, the briglilesi in the north- 
ern hemisphere, will occupy the remarkable situation of 
a pole star, approaching within about 5° of the polo. 

(268.) The nutation of the earth’s axis is a small and 
slow subordinate gyratory movement, by which, if sub- 
sisting alone, the pole would describe among the stars, 
in a period of about nineteen years, a minute ellipsis, 
having its longer axis equal to 18 "*.5, and its shorter to 
13"*74 ; the longer being directed towards the pole of 
the ecliptic, and the shorter, of course, at right angles to 
it. The consequence of this real motion of the pole is 
an apparent approach and recess of all the stars in the 
heavens to the pole in the same period. Since, also, the 
place of the equinox on the ecliptic is determined by the 
place of the pole in the heavens, the same cause will 
give rise to a small alternate advance and recess of the 
equinoctial points, byewhich, in the same period, both 
the longitudes and the right ascensions of the stars will 
be also alternately increased and diminished. 

(269.) Both these motions, however, although here 
considered sepafately, subsisf jointly ; and since, while 
in virtue of the nutation, the pole is describing its little 
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ellipse of 18"* 5 in diameter, it is carried by the greater 
and regularly progressive motion of precession over so 
much of its circle round the pole of the ecliptic as cor- 
responds to nineteen years, — that is to say, over an angle 
of nineteen times 50"*1 round the centre (which, in a 
small circle of 23° 28' in diameter, corresponds to 6' 20", 
as seen from the centre of the sphere) : the path whicli 
it will pursue in virtue of the two motions, subsisting 
jointly, will bo neither an ellipse nor an exact circle, but 
a gently undulated ring like that in the figure (where, 
however, the undulations are much exaggerated). (Sec 
Jig. to art. 272.) 

(270.) These movements of precession and nutation 
are common to all the celestial bodies both fixed and er- 
ratic ; and this circumstance makes it impossible to attri- 
bute th(;m to any other cause than a real motion of the 
earth’s axis, such as we have described. Did tliey only 
affect the stars, they might, with equal plausibility, be 
urged to arise from a real rotation of the starry heavens, 
as a solid shell round an axis passing through the poles 
of the ecliptic in 25,868 years, and a real elliptic gyration 
of that axis in nineteen years : but since tliey also affect 
the sun, moon, and planets, which, having motions inde- 
pendent of the general body of the stars, cannot without ex- 
travagance be supposed attached to the celestial concave,* 
this idea falls to the ground ; and there only remains, 
then, a real motion in the earth by wliich they can be 
accounted for. It will be shown in a subsequent cliapter 
that they are necessary consequences of the rotation of 
the earth, combined with its elliptical figure, and the un- 
equal attraction of the sun and moon on its polar and 
equatorial regions. 

(271.) Uranographically considered, as affecting the 
apparent places of the stars, they are of the utmost im- 
portance in practical astronomy. When we speak of the 
right ascension and declination qC a celestial object, it 
becomes necessary to state what epoch we intend, and 

* T)ii8 nrgument. cogent os it is, acquires additional and decisive force 
from tlio law of nutation, w'hich is dependent on the position, for the time, 
of the lunar orbit. If we attnhutf it to a real motion of the celestial 
sphere, wc must Uien maintain tliat sphere to be kept in a constant state 
of tremor by" the motion of the moon ! 
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whether we mean the mean right ascension ; cleared, that 
is, of the periodical fluctuation in its amount, which 
arises from nutation, or the apparent right ascension, 
which being reckoned from the actual place of the vernal 
equinox, is affected by the periodical advance and recess 
of the equinoctial point thence produced — and so of the 
other elements. It is the practice of astronomers to rc- 
duce^ as it is termed, all their observations, both of right 
ascension and declination, to some common and conve- 
nient epoch— such as the beginning of the year for tem- 
porary purposes, or of the decade, or the century for 
more permanent uses, by subtracting from them the 
whole effect of precession in the interval ; and, moreover, 
to divest them of the influence of nutation by investiga- 
ting and subducting the amount of change, both in right 
ascension and declination, due to the displacement of the 
pole from the centre to the circumference of the little el- 
lipse above mentioned. This last process is technically 
termed correcting or equating the observation for nuta- 
tion ; by which latter word is always understood, in as- 
tronomy, the getting rid of a periodical cause of fluctua- 
tion, and presenting a result, not as it was observed, but 
ns it would liave been observed, had that cause of fluc- 
tuation had no existence. 

(272.) For these purposes, in the present case, very 
convenient formula; have been derived, and tables con- 
structed. They are, however, of too technical a charac- 
ter for this work ; we shall, however, point out the man- 
ner in which the investigation is conducted. It has been 
shown in art. 260 by what means the right ascension and 
declination of an object are derived from its longitude 
and latitude. Referring to the figure of that article, and 
supposing the triangle KPX or&ographically projected 
on the plane of the ecliptic as in the annexed figure : in 
the triangle KPX, KP is the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
KX the codatitude (ox complement of latitude), and the 
angle PKX the co-longitude of the object X. These 
are the daia of our question, of which the first is con- 
stant, and the two latter are varied by the effect of pre- 
cession and nutation ; and tloeir variations (considering 
the minuteness of the latter effect generally, and the 
Q 
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small number of years in comparison of the whole period 
of 25,868, for which we ever require to estimate the 
effect of the former) are of that order which may be 
regarded as infinitesimal in geometry, and treated as such 
without fear of error. The whole question, then, is re- 
duced to this : — In a spherical triangle KPX, in which 
one side KX is constant, and an angle K, and adjacent 



side KP vary by given infinitesimal changes of the po 
sition of P : required the changes thence arising in the 
other side PX, and the angle KPX ? This is a very 
simple and easy problem of spherical geometry, and be- 
ing resolved, it gives at once the reductions we are seek- 
ing ; for PX being the polar distance of the object, and 
the angle KPX its right ascension plus 90°, their va- 
riations are the very quantities we seek. It only re- 
mains, then, to express in proper form the amount of the 
precession and nutation in longitude and latitude^ when 
their amount in right ascension and declination will im- 
mediately be obtained. 

(273.) The precession in laJtitfide is zero, since the 
latitudes of objects are not changed by it : that in lon- 
gitude is a quantity proportional to the time at the rate 
of 50''-l0 per annum. With regard to the nutation in 
longitude and latitude, these are no other than the ab- 
scissa and ordinate of the little ellipse in which the pole 
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moves. The law of its motion, however, therein, cannot 
be understood till the reader has been made acquainted 
with the principal features of the moon’s motion on 
which it depends. See chap. XI. 

(274.) Another consequence of what has been shown 
respecting precession and nutation is, that sidereal time 
as astronomers use it, i. e. as reckoned from the transit 
of the equinoctial point, is, not a mean or uniformly 
flowing quantity^ being affected by nutation ; and, 
moreover, that so reckoned, even when cleared of the 
periodical fluctuation of nutation, it docs not strictly 
correspond to the earth’s diurnal rotation. As tlie sun 
loses one day in the year on the stars, by its direct mo- 
tion ill longitude ; so the equinox gains one day in 
25,868 years on them by its retro gradation. We ought, 
therefore, as carefully to distinguish between mean and 
apparent sidereal as between mean and apparent solar 
time. 

(275.) Neither precession nor nutation change the 
apparent places of celestial objects inter sc. We see 
them, so far as these causes go, as tliey arc, though from 
a station more or less unstable., as wc see distant land 
objects correctly formed, though appearing to rise and 
fall when viewed from the heaving deck of a ship in the 
act of pitching and rolling. But there is an optical cause, 
independent of refraction or of perspective, which dis- 
places them one among the others and causes us to view 
tlie heavens under an aspect always to a certain slight 
extent false ; and whose influence must he estimated and 
allowed for before we can obtain a precise knowledge of 
the place of any object. This cause is what is called 
the aberration of light ; a singular and surprising effect 
arising from this, that we occupy a station not at rest 
but in rapid motion ; and that the arpparent directions of 
the rays of light are not the same to a spectator in mo- 
tion as to one at rest. ^ As the estimation of its effect be- 
longs to uranography, we must explain it here, though, 
in so doing, we must anticipate some of the results to be 
detailed in subsequent chapters. 

(276.) Suppose a shower ijf rain to fall perpendicularly 
in a dead calm ; a person exposed to the shower, who 
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should stand quite still and upright, would receive the 
drops on his hat, which would thus shelter him, but if 
he ran forward in any direction they would strike him in 
the face. The effect would be the same as if he remained 
still, and a wind should arise of the same velocity, and 
drift them against him. Suppose a ball let fall from a 
point A above a horizontal line EF, and that at B were 
placed to receive it the open mouth of an inclined hollow 



tube PQ ; if the tube were held immoveable, the ball 
would strike on its lower side, but if the tube were car- 
ried forward in the direction EF, with a velocity properly 
adjusted at every instant to that of the ball, while prt’ 
serving its inclination to the horizon, so that when the 
ball in its natural descent reached C, the tube should 
have been carried into the position RS, it is evident that 
the ball would, throughout its whole descent, be found 
in the axis of the tube ; and a spectator, referring to the 
tube the motion of the ball, and carried along with the 
former, unconscious of its motion, would fancy that the 
ball had been moving in the inclined direction RS of the 
tube’s axis. 

(277.) Onr eyes and telescopes are such tubes. In 
whatever manner we consider li§^t, whether as an ad- 
vancing wave in a motionless ether, or a shower of 
atoms traversing space, if in the interval between the 
rays traversing the object-glass of the one or the cornea 
of' the other {at which rmment they acquire that con- 
vergence which directs them to a certain point in fixed 
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space)^ the cross wires of the one or the retina of the 
other be slipped aside, the point of convergence (which 
remains unchanged^ will no longer correspond to the in- 
tersection of the wires or the central point of our visual 
area. The object then will appear displaced ; and the 
amount of this displacement is Serration. 

(278.) The earth is moving through space with a ve- 
locity of about 19 miles per second, in an elliptic path 
round the sun, and is therefore changing tlie direction 
of its motion at every instant. Light travels with a ve- 
locity of 102,000 miles per second, which, although 
much greater than that of the earth, is yet not infinitely 
so. Time is occupied by it in traversing any space, and 
in that time the earth describes a space which is to the 
former as 19 to 192,000, or as the tangent of 20' '*5 to 
radius. Suppose now APS to represent a ray of light 
from a star at A, and let the tube PQ be that of a tele- 
scope so inclined forward that the focus formed by its 
object-glass shall be received upon its cross wire, it is 
evident from wdiat has been said, that the inclination of 
the tube must be such as to make PS : SQ : : velocity of 
light : velocity of the earth, : : tan. 20"*6 : 1 ; and, 
therefore, the angle SPQ, or PSR, by which the axis of 
the telescope must deviate from the true direction of the 
star, must be 20 "’5. 

(279.) A similar reasoning will hold good when the 
direction of the earth’s meftion is not perpendicular to 
the visual ray. If SB be the 
true direction of the visual 
ray, and AC the position in 
which the telescope requires 
to be held in the apparent di- 
rection, we must still have the 
proportion BC : BA : : velo- 
locity of light : velocity of the earth : : rad. : sine of 20"'6 
(for in such small angles it matters not whether we use 
the sines or tangents;. But we have, also, by trigono- 
metry, BC : BA : : sine of BAC : sine of ACB or CBD, 
which last is the apparent displacement caused by aber- 
ration. Thus iu appears that^he sign of the aberration, or 
(since tlic angle is extremely small) the aberration itselff 
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is proportional to the sine of the angle made by the earth’s 
motion in space with the visual ray, and is therefore a 
maximum when the line of sight is perpendicular to the 
direction of the earth’s motion. 

(280.) The uranographical effect of aberration, then, 
is to distort the aspect of the heavens, causing all the 
stars to crowd, as it were, directly towards that point in 
the heavens which is the vanishing point of all lines 
parallel to that in which the earth is for the moment 
moving. As the earth moves round the sun in the plane 
of the ecliptic, this point must lie in that plane, 90° in 
advance of the earth’s longitude, or 90° behind the sun’s, 
and shifts of course continually, describing the circum- 
ference of the ecliptic in a year. It is easy to demon- 
strate that the effect on each particular star will be to 
make it apparently describe a small ellipse in the heavens, 
having for its centre the point in which the star would 
be seen if the earth were at rest. 

(281.) Aberration then affects the apparent right as- 
censions and declinations of all the stars, and that by 
quantities easily calculable. The formulae most conve- 
nient for that purpose, and which, systematically embrac- 
ing at the same time the corrections for precession and 
nutation, enable the observer, with the utmost readiness, 
to disencumber his observations of right ascension and 
declination of their influence, have been constructed by 
Prof. Bessel, and tabulated in the appendix to the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Astronomical Society, 
where they will be found accompanied with an extensive 
catalogue of the places, for 1830, of the principal fixed 
stars, one of the most useful and best arranged works 
of the kind which has ever appeared. 

(282.) When the body from which the visual ray 
emanates is, itself, in motion, the best way of conceiving 
the effect of aberration (independently of theoretical 
views respecting the nature of liglit)* is as follows. The 

* The rewilti of the undulatoiy and corpuscular theories of light, in 
Aie matter of aberration, are, in the main, the same. We say tn the main. 
There is, however, a minute difierence even of numerical results. In 
the undulatory doctnne, the propantion of light ta^es place with equal 
v^odty in ail directions whether the luminaiy be at rest or in motion. 
In the corpuscular, with an excew of velocity in the direction of the 
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ray by which we see any object is not that which it emits 
at the moment we look at it, but that which it did emit 
some time before, viz, the time occupied by light in tra- 
versing the interval which separates it from us. The 
aberration of such a body then arising from the earth’s 
velocity must be applied as a correction, not to the line 
joining the earth’s place at the moment of observation 
with that occupied by the body at the same moment^ 
but at that antecedent instant when the ray quitted it. 
Hence it is easy to derive the rule given by astronomical 
writers for the case of a moving object. From the known 
laws of its rnotion and the earths, calm talc its apparent 
or relative angular motion in the time taken by light to 
traverse its distance from the earth. This is its aberra- 
tion^ and its effect is to displace it in a direction contrary 
to its apparent relative motion among the stars. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a few uranogra- 
phical problems of frequent practical occurrence, which 
may be resolved by the rules of spherical trigonometry. 

(283.) Of the following five quantities, given any three, 
to find one or both the others. 

1st, The latitude of the place ; 2d, the declination of an 
object ; 3d, its hour angle east or west from the meridian ; 
4th, its altitude ; 5th, its azimuth. 

In the figure of art. 94, P is the pole, Z the zenith, and 
S the star; and the five quantities above mentioned, or 
their complements, constitute the sides and angles of the 
spherical triangle PZ8 ; PZ being the co-latitude, PS 
the co-declination or polar distance ; SPZ the hour an- 
gle ; PS the co-altitude or zenith distance ; and PZS the 
azimuth. By the solution of this spherical triangle, then, 
all problems involving the relations between these quanti- 
ties may be resolved. 

(284.) For example, suppose the time of rising or set- 
ting of the sun or of a star were required, having given 
its right ascension and polar distance. The star rises 

motion over that in the contrary equal to twice the velocity of the body a 
motion. In the cases, then, of a body movii^ with equal velocity directly 
to and directly from the earth, the aberrations will bo alike on the undu- 
latory, but dinerent an the corpuscular hypothesis. The utmost diffisr- 
ence which can ailse from tins cadle in our system cannot amount to 
above sii thousandths of a second. 
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when apparently on the horizon, or really about 34' be- 
low it (owing to refraction), so that, at the moment of its 
apparent rising, its zenith distance is 90® 34'=ZS. Its 
polar distance PS being also given, and the co-latitude ZP 
of the place, we have given the three sides of the trian- 
gle, to find the hour angle ZPS, which, being known, is 
to be added to or subtracted from the star’s right ascen- 
sion, to give the sidereal time of setting or rising, which, 
if we please, may be converted into solar time by the 
proper rules and tables. 

(285.) As another example of the same triangle, we 
may propose to find the local sidereal time, and the lati- 
tude of the place of observation, by observing equal 
altitudes of the same star east and west of the meri- 
dian, and noting the interval of the observations in side- 
real time. 

The hour angles corresponding to equal altitudes of a 
fixed star being equal, the hour angle east or west will be 
measured by half the observed interval of the observa- 
tions. In our triangle, then, we have given this hour an- 
gle ZP^ the polar distance PS of the star, and ZS, its 
co-altitude at the moment of observation. Hence we may 
find PZ, the co-latitude of the place. Moreover, the 
hour angle of the star being known, and also its right as- 
cension, the po^nt of the equinoctial is known, which is 
on the meridian at the moment of observation ; and, 
therefore, the local sidereal time at that moment. This 
is a very useful observation for determining the latitude 
and time at an unknown station. 

(286.) It is often of use to know the situation of the 
ecliptic in the visible heavens at any instant ; that is to 
say, the points where it cuts the horizon, and the altitude 
of its highest point, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
nonagcsimal point of the ecliptic, as well as the longitude 
of this point on the ecliptic itself from the equinox. 
These, and all questions referable to the same data and quse- 
sita, are resolved by the spherical*lriangle ZPE, formed 
by the zenith Z (considered as the pole of the horizon), 
the pole of the equinoctial P, and the pole of fnc ecliptic 
E. The sidereal time bc^rig given, and also the right 
ascension of the pole of the ecliptic (which is always the 
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same, viz. 18** 0® O'), the hour angle ZPE of that point 
is known. Then, in this triangle we have given PZ, the 
co-latitude ; PE, the polar distance of the pole of the 
ecliptic, 23^ 28', and the angle ZPE ; from which we 
may find, Ist, the side ZE, which is easily seen to be 
equal to the altitude of the nonagesimal point sought ; 
and, 2dly, the angle PZE, which is the azimuth of the 
pole of the ecliptic, and which, therefore, being added to 
and subtracted from 90°, gives the azimuths of the eastern 
and western intersections of the ecliptic with the horizon. 
Lastly, the longitude of the nonagesimal point may be 
had, by calculating in the same triangle the angle PEZ, 
which is its complement. 

(287.) The angle of situation of a star is the angle in- 
cluded at the star between circles of latitude and of decli- 
nation passing through it. To determine it in any pro- 
posed case, we must resolve the triangle PSE, in which 
are given PS, PE, and the angle SPE, which is the dif- 
ference between the star’s right ascension and 18 hours ; 
from which it is easy to find the angle PSE required. 
This angle is of use in many inquiries in physical astro- 
nomy. It is called in most books on astronomy the an- 
gle of position ; but ^he latter expression has become 
otherwise, and more conveniently, appropriated. 

(288.) From these instances, ^e manner of treating 
such questions in uranograj^y as depend on spherical 
trigonometry will be evident, and will, for the most part, 
offer little difficulty, if the student will bear in mind, as a 
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practical maxim, rather to consider the poles of the great 
circles which his question refers to^ than the circles 
themselves. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE sun’s MOTION. 

Apparent Motion of the Sun not uniform — Its apparent Diameter also va- 
riable — Variation of its Distance concluded— Its apparent Orbit an El- 
lipse about the Focus— Law of the angular Velocity — Eouable Descrip- 
tion of Areas — Parallax of the Sun — Its Distance anci Maniitudc — 
Copemican Explanation of the Sun’s apparent Motion — Parallelism of 
the Earth’s Axis — ^The Seasons — Heat received from the Sun in differ- 
ent Parts of the Orbit 

(280.) In the foregoing chapters, it has been shown 
that the apparent path of the sun is a great circle of the 
sphere, which it performs in a period of one sidereal 
year. From this it follows, that the line joining the 
earth and sun lies constantly in one plane; and that, 
therefore, whatever be the real motion from which this 
apparent motion arises, it must be confined to one plane, 
which is called the plane of the ecliptic. 

(290.) We have already seen (art. 118) that the sun’s 
motion in right ascension among the stars is not uniform. 
This is partly accounted for by the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, in consequence of which equal variations in longitude 
do not correspond to equal changes of right ascension. 
But if we observe the place of the sun daily throughout 
the year, by the transit and circle, and from these calcu- 
late the longitude for each day, it will still be found that, 
even in its own proper path, its apparent angular motion 
is far from uniform. The change of longitude in twenty- 
four mean solar hours averages 0® 59' 8"*33 ; but about 
the 31st of December it amounts to 1° 1' 9 "*9, and about 
the 1st of July is only 0® 57' ll'"*5. Such are the ex- 
treme limits, and such the mean value of the sun’s appa- 
rent angular velocity in its annual orbit. 

(291.) This variation of its angular velocity is accom- 
panied -with a corresponding change of its distance from 
us. The change of distance is recognised by a variation 
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observed to take place in its apparent diameter, when 
measured at different seasons of the year, with an instru- 
ment adapted for that purpose, called a heliometer,* or, 
by calculating from the time which its disk takes to tra- 
verse the meridian in the transit instrument. The great- 
est apparent diameter corresponds to the 31st of Decem- 
Ikt, or to the greatest angular velocity, and measures 32' 
35"*6 ; the least is 31' 31"«0, and corresponds to the 1st 
of July ; at which epochs, as we have seen, the angular 
motion is also at its extreme limit either way. Now, as 
we cannot suppose the sun to alter its real size jieriodi- 
cally, the observed change of its apparent size can only 
arise from an actual change of distance. And the sines 
or tangents of such small arcs being proportional to the 
arcs themselves, its distances from us, at the above-named 
epoch, must be in the inverse proportion of the apparent 
diannters. It appears, therefore, that the greatest, the 
mean, and the least distances of the sun from us are in 
the respective proportions of the numbers 1*01679, 
1*00000, and 0*98321 ; and that its apparent angular ve- 
locity diminishes as the distance increases, and vice verm. 

(292.) It follows from this, that the real orbit of the 
sun, as referred to the earth supposed at rest, is not a 
circle with the earth in the centre. The situation of the 
earth within it is eccentric, the eccentricity amounting to 

11 



0*01679 of the mean distance, which may be regarded as 
our unit of measure in this inquiry. But besides this, 
the form of the orbit Ta not circular, but elliptic. If from 
any point O, taken to represent the earth, we draw a line, 
OA, in some fixed direction, from which we then set 
off a series of angles, AOB^AOC, &c. equal to the of> 
* theiun; and to measure. 
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served longitudes, of the sun throughout the year, and in 
these respective directions measure off from O the dis- 
trances OA, OB, OC, representing the distances 
deduced from the observed diameter, and then connect 
all the extremities A, B, C, &c. of these lines by a con- 
tinuous curve, it is evident this will be a correct represen- 
tation of the relative orbit of the sun about the earth. 
Now, when this is done, a deviation from the circular 
figure in the resulting curve becomes apparent; it is 
found to be evidently longer than it is broad — that is to 
say, elliptic, and the point O to occupy not the centre^ 
but one of the foci of the ellipse. The graphical process 
here described is sufficient to point out the general figure 
of the curve in question ; but for the purposes of exact 
verification, it is necessary to recur to the properties of 
the ellipse,* and to express the distance of any one of its 
points in terms of the angular situation of that point with 
respect to the longer axis, or diameter of the ellipse. 
This, however, is readily done ; and when numerically 
calculated, on the supposition of the eccentricity being 
such as above stated, a perfect coincidence is found to 
subsist between the distances thus computed, and those 
derived from the measurement of the apparent diameter. 

(293.) The mean distance of the earth and sun being 
taken for unity, the extremes are 1*01679 and 0*98321. 
But if we compare, in like manner, the mean or average 
angular velocity with the extremes, greatest and least, 
we shall find these to be in the proportions of 1*03386, 
1 *00000, and 0*96614. The variation of the sun’s an- 
gular velocity^ then, is much greater in proportion than 
that of its distance— fully twice as great ; and if we ex- 
amine its numerical expressions at different periods, com- 
paring them with the mean value, and also with the cor- 
responding distances, it will be found, that, by whatever 
fraction of its mean value the distance exceeds the mean, 
the angular velocity will fall short of its mean or average 
quantity by very nearly twice as ^at a fraction of the 
latter, and vice versa. Hence we are led to conclude 
that the angular velocity is in the inverse proportion, not 
of the distance simply, but qf its square ; so that, to com- 
* See Conic Sections, by the Rev. H. P. Hamilton. 
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pare the daily motion in longitude of the sun, at one 
point. A, of its path, with that at B, we must state the 
proportion thus 

OB* : OA* : : daily motion at A : daily motion at B. And 
this is found to be exactly verified in every part of the orbit. 

(204.^ Hence we deduce another remarkable conclu- 
sion — VIZ. that if the sun be supposed really to move 
round the circumference of this ellipse, its actual speed 
cannot be uniform, but must be greatest at its least dis- 
tance, and less at its greatest. For, were it uniform, the 
apparent angular velocity would be, of course, inversely 
proportional to the distance ; simply because the same 
linear change of place, being produced in the same time 
at different distances from the eye, must, by the laws of 
perspective, correspond to apparent angular displacements 
inversely as those distances. Since, then, observation 
indicates a more rapid law of variation in the angular 
velocities, it is evident that mere change of distance, un- 
accompanied with a change of actual speed, is insuffi- 
cient to account for it ; and that the increased proximity 
of the sun to the earth must be accompanied with an 
actual increase of its real velocity of motion along its path. 

(296.) This elliptic form of the sun’s path, Ae eccen- 
tric position of the earth within it, imd the unequal speed 
with which it is actually traversed by the sun itself, all 
tend to render the calculation of its longitude from theory 
(i, e. from a knowledge of the causes and nature of its 
motion) difficult, and indeed impossible, so long as the 
/aw of its actual velocity continues unknown. This /aw, 
however, is not immediately apparent. It does not come 
forward, as it were, and present itself at once, like the 
elliptic form of the orbit, by a direct comparison of an- 
gles and distances, but requires an attentive consideration 
of the whole series of observations registered during an 
entire period. It was not, therefore, without much pain- 
ful and laborious calculation, that it was discovei^ by 
Kepler (who was also the first to ascertain the elliptic 
form of the orbit), and announced in the following terms : 
Let a line be always supposed to connect the sun, sup- 
posed in motion,*with the earit, supposed at rest ; then, 
as the sun moves along its ellipse, this line (which is 
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called in astronomy the radius vector) will describe or 
sweep over that portion of the whole area or surface of 
the ellipse which is included between its consecutive 
positions : and the motion of the sun will be such that 
equal areas are thus swept over by the revolving radius 
vector in equal times ^ in whatever part of the circum- 
ference of the ellipse the sun may be moving. 

(296.) From this it necessarily follows, that in tm- 
eqiial times, the areas described must be proportional to 
the times. Thus, in the figure of art. 292, the time in 
which the sun moves from A to B, is the time in which 
it moves from C to D, as the area of the elliptic sector 
AOB is to the area of the sector DOC. 

(297.) The circumstances of the sun’s apparent animal 
motion may, therefore, be summed up as follows It is 
performed in an orbit lying in one plane passing through 
the earth’s centre, called the plane of the ecliptic, and 
whose projection on the heavens is the great circle so 
called. In this plane, however, the actual path is not 
circular, but elliptical ; having the earth, not in its centre, 
but in one focus. The eccentricity of this ellipse is 0*0 1 679, 
in parts of a unit equal to the mean distance^ or half the 
longer diameter of the ellipse; and the motion of the sun 
in its circumference is so regulated, that equal areas of the 
ellipse are passed over by the radius vector in equal times. 

(298.) What we have here stated supposes no know 
ledge of the sun’s actual distance from the earth, nor, 
consequently, of the actual dimensions of its orbit, noi 
of the body of the sun itself. To come to any conclu 
sions on these points, we must first consider by what 
means we can arrive at any knowledge of the distance of 
an object to which we have no access. Now, it is ob- 
vious, that its parallax alone can afford us any informa- 
tion on this subject. Parallax may be generally defined 
to be the change of apparent situation of an object 
arising^ from a change of real sityation of the observer. 
Suppose, then, PABQ to represent the earth, C its centre, 
and S the sun, and A, B two situations of a spectator, or, 
which comes to the same thing, the stations of two spec- 
tators, both observing the San S at the same instant. The 
spectator A will see it in the direction AS«, mid will re- 
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fer it to a point a in the infinitely distant sphere of the 
fixed stars, while the spectator B will see it in the direc- 



these directions, or the measure of the celestial arc a hy 
which it is diaplttced, is equal to the angle ASB ; and if 
this angle be known, and the local situations of A and B, 
with the part of the earth’s surface AB included between 
them, it is evident that the distance CS may be calculated. 

(299.) Parallax, however, in the astronomical accepta- 
tion of the word, has a more technical meaning. It is 
restricted to the difference of apparent positions of any 
celestial object when viewed from a station on the sur- 
face of the earth, and from its centre. The centre of 
the earth is the general station to which all astronomical 
observations are referred : but, as we observe from the 
surface, a reduction to the centre is needed; and the 
amount of this reduction is called parallax. Thus, the 
sun being seen from the earth’s centre, in the direction 
CS, and from A on the surface in the direction AS, the 
angle ASC, included between these two directions, is the 
parallax at A, and similarly BSC is that at B. 

Parallax, in this sense, may be distinguished hy the 
epithet diurnal^ or geocentric^ to discriminate it from 
the anrmal, or heliocentric; of which more hereafter. 

(300.) The reduction for parallax, then, in any pro- 
posed case, is obtained from the consideration of the 
triangle ACS, formed by the spectator, the centre of the 
earth, and the object observed; and since the side CA 
prolonged passes thr^gh the observer’s zenith, it is 
evident that the effect of parallax^ in this its technical 
acceptation, is always to depress the object observed in 
a vertical circle To estimj^te the amount of this de- 
pression, we have, by plane trigonometry, 

CS : CA ; : sine of CAS=8ine of ZAS : sine of ASC 
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'!•) The parallax, then, for objects equidistant from 
the earth, is proportional to the sines of their zeniHx ib- 
tances. It is, therefore, at its maximum when the body 
observed is in the horizon. In this situation it is called 
the horizontal parallax ; and when this is known, since 
small arcs are proportional to their sines, the parallax at 
any given altitude is easily had by the following rule 
Parallax = (horizontal parallax) x sine of zenith dis- 
tance. 

The horizontal parallax is given by this proportion <7 
Distance of object : earth’s radius : : rad. : sine of ho- 
rizontal parallax. 

It is, therefore, known, when the proportion of the 
object’s distance to the radius of the earth is known; 
and vice veraa-r^f by any method of observation we can _ 
come at a knowledge of the horizontal parallax of an 
object, its distance, expressed in units equal to the earth’s 
radius, becomes known. 

(302.) To apply this general reasoning to the case of 
the sun. Suppose two observers — one in the northern, 
the other in the southern hemisphere — at stations on the 
same meridian, to observe on the same day the meridian 
altitudes of the sun’s centre. Having thence derived 
the apparent zenith distances, and cleared them of the 
effects of refraction, if the distance of the sun were equal 
to that of the fixed stars, the sum of the zenith distances 
thus found would be precisely equal to the sum of the 
latitudes north and south of the places of observation. 
For the sum in question would then be equal to the 
angle ZCX, which is the meridional distance of the 
stations across the equator. But the effect of parallax 
beings in both cases to increase the apparent zenith dis 
tances, their observed sum will be greater than the sum 
of the latitudes, by the whole amount of the two paral 
taxes, or by the angle ASB. This angle, then, is 
•obtained by subducting the sur. of the latitudes from 
ffiat of the zenith distances ; and this once determined, 
the horizontal parallax is easily found, by dividing the 
angle so determined by the sum of the sines of the two 
latitudes. ** * 

(303.) If the two stations be not exactly on the same 
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meridian (a condition very difficult to fulfill, the same 
process will apply, if we take care to allow for the 
chanffe of the sun’s actual zenith distance in the intervrf 
of time elapsing between its arrival on the naendians ot 
the stations. This change is readily ascertained, either 
from tables of the sun’s motion, grounded on the ex- 
perience of a long course of observations, or by actual 
observation of its meridional altitude on several days 
before and after that on which the observations for paral- 
lax are taken. Of course, the nearer the stations are to 
each other in longitude, the less is this interval of time ; 
and, consequently, the smaller the amount of this correc- 
tion ; and, therefore, the less injurious to the accuracy 
of tlie final result is any uncertainty in the daily change 
of zenith distance which may arise from imperfection 
in the solar tables, or in the observati^re made to deter- 
mine it. 

(304.) The horizontal parallax of the sun has born 
concluded from observations of tlie nature above de 
scribed, performed in stations the most remote from eacii 
other in latitude, at which observatories iiave been in- 
.stituted. It has also been deduced from other methods 


of a more refined nature, and susceptihlc of much greater 
exactness, to he hereafter described. Its umoimt, so 
ol)t:iined, is aln)ul 8"’0. Minute as this quantity is, 
there ran he no doubt that it is a tolerably correct ap- 
proximation to tin; truth ; and in conformily M'ilh it, we 
must admit the sun to he situated at a mean distance from 


us, of no less than 23,981 limes the length of the earth’s 
radius, or about 95,000,000 miles. 

(305.) That at so vast .a distance the sun should ap- 
pear to us of tlie size it does, and should so powerfully 
influence our condition by its lieat and light, requires us 
to form a very grand conception of its actual magnitude, 
and of the srale on which those imjiortaut processes are 
carried on within it, by which it is enabled to kcipp up its 
liberal and unceasing ^bpply of these elements. As to 
its actual magnitude we can be at no loss, knowing its 
distance, and the angles under which its diameter appears 
to us. An olijciit, placed at ^le distance of 95,000,000 
miles, and subtending an angle of 32' 3 ", must have a 
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real diameter of 882,000 miles. Such, then, is the dia- 
meter of this stupendous globe. If we compare it with 
what we have already ascertained of the dimensions of 
our own, we shall find that in linear magnitude it exceeds 
the earth in the proportion of 111$ to 1, and in bulk in 
that of 1,384,472 to 1. 

(306.) It is hardly possible to avoid associating our 
conception of an object of definite globular figure, and of 
such enormous dimensions, with some correspouding 
attribute of massiveness and material solidity. That the 
sun is not a mere phantom, but a body having its own 
peculiar structure and economy, our telescopes distinctly 
inform us. They show us dark spots on its surface, 
which slowly change their places and forms, and by 
attending to wh(^ situation, at different times, astrono- 
mers have ascertained that the sun revolves about an 
axis inclined at a constant angle of 82° 40' to the plane 
of the ecliptic, performing one rotation in a period of 25 
days and in the same direction with the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, i, e, from west to east. Here, then, we 
have an analogy with our own globe ; the slower and 
more majestic movement only corresponding with the 
greater dimensions of the machinery, and impressing us 
with the prevalence of similar mechanical laws, and of, 
at least, such a community of nature as the existence of 
inertia and obedience to force may argue. Now, in the 
exact proportion in which we invest our idea of this im- 
mense bulk with the attribute of inertia, or weight, it be- 
comes difficult to conceive its circulation round so com- 
paratively small a body as the earth, without, on the one 
hand, dragging it along, and displacing it, if bound to it 
by some invisible tie ; or, on the other hand, if not so 
held to it, pursuing its course alone in space, and leaving 
the earth behind. If we tie two stones together by a 
string, and fling them aloft, we see them circulate about 
a point between them, which is their common centre of 
gravity ; but if one of them be |k^atly more ponderous 
than the other, this common centre will be proportionally 
nearer to that one, and even within its surface, so that the 
smaller one will circulate, in fact, about the larger, which 
will be comparatively but little disturbed from its place. 
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(307.) Whether the earth move round the sun, the sun 
round the earth, or both round their common centre of 
gravity, will make no difference, so far as appearances are 
concerned provided the stars be supposed sufficiently dis- 
tant to undergo no sensible apparent parallactic displace- 
ment by the motion so attributed to the earth. Whether 
they are so or not must still be a matter of inquiry ; and 
from the absence of any measureable amount of such dis- 
placement, we can conclude nothing but this, that the 
scale of the sidereal universe is so great, that the mutual 
orbit of the earth and sun may be regarded as an imj)cr- 
ceptiblc point in its comparison. Admitting, then, in 
conformity with the laws of dynamics, that two bodies 
connected with and revolving about each other in free 
space do, in fact, revolve about their common centre of 
gravity, which remains immoveable by their mutual ac- 
tion, it becomes a matter of further inquiry, whereabouts 
between them the centre is situated. Mechanics teaches 
us that its place will divide their mutual distance in the 
inverse ratio of their weights or masses and calculations 
grounded on phenomena, of which an account will he 
given further on, inform us that this ratio, in the case of 
the sun and cartli, is actually that of 354,930 to 1, — the 
sun being, in that proportion, more ponderous than the 
earth. From this it will follow that the; cornmoit point 
about whicli they both circulate is only 267 miles from the 
sun’s centre, or about own diameter. 

(308.) Henceforward, then, in confonnity with the 
above statements, and with the Copcmican view of our 
system, we must learn to look upon the sun as the com- 
paratively motionless centre about which the earth per- 
forms an annual elliptic orbit of the dimensions and ec- 
centricity, and with a velocity regulated according to the 
law above assigned ; the sun occupying onc^ of the foci 
of the ellipse, and from that station quietly disseminating 
on all sides its light agd heat; while the earth, travelling 
round it, and presenting itself differently to it at different 
times of the year and day, passes through the varieties of 
day and night, summer and winter, which we enjoy. 

(309.) In this annual motion of the earth, its axis pre- 
♦ See Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, Centre of Gravity. 
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serves, at all times, tho same direction as if the orbitual 
movement had no existence ; and is carried round paral- 
lel to itself, and pointing always to the same vanishing 
point in the sphere of the fixed stars. This it is which 
gives rise to the variety of seasons, as we shall now ex- 
plain. In so doing, we shall neglect (for a reason which 
will be presently explained) the ellipticity of the orbit, 
and suppose it a circle, with the sun in the centre. 

(310.) Let, then, S represent the sun, and A, B, C, D, 
four positions of the earth in its orbit, 90° apart, viz. A 



that which it has on the 21st of March, or at the time of 
the vernal equinox; B tliat of the 21st of June, or the 
summer solstice ; C that of the 21st of September, or the 
autumnal equinox ; and D that of the 21st of December, 
or the winter solstice. In each of these positions let PQ 
represent the axis of the earth about which its diurnal 
rotation is performed without interfering with its annual 
motion in its orbit. Then, since the sun can only en- 
lighten one half of the surface at once, viz. that turned 
towards it, the shaded portions of the globe in its several 
positions will represent the dark, and the bright, the en- 
lightened halves of the earth’s surface in these positions. 
Now, 1st, in the position A, the sun is vertically over the 
intersection of the equinoctial FE and the ecliptic HO. 
It is, therefore, in the equinox ; a^d in this position the 
poles P, Q, both fall on the extreme confines of the en- 
lightened side. In this position, therefore, it is day over 
lialf the northern and half the southern hemisphere at 
once ; and as the earth revives on its axis, every point 
of its surface describes half its diunial course in light, and 


(Sir.) B is the position of the earth at the time of the 
northern^ sumnur solstice. Here the north pole P, and 
a considerable portion of the earth’s surface in its neigh- 
bourhoody as far as By are situated within the enlighten- 
ed half. As the earth turns on its axis in this position, 
thereforey the whole of that part remains constantly en- 
lightened ; thereforey at this point of its orbit, or at this 
season of the year, it is continual day at the north pole, 
and in all that region of the earth which encircles this 
pole as far as B-— that, is, to the distance of 23® 28' from 
the pole, or within what is called, in geography, the arctic 
circle. On the other hand, the opposite or south pole Q, 
with all the region comprised within the antarctic circle^ 
as far as 23° 28' from the south pole, are immersed at 
this season in darkness, during the entire diurnal rotation, 
so that it is here continual night. 

(312.) With regard to that portion of the surface com- 
prehended between the arctic and antarctic circles, it is 
no less evident that the nearer any point is to the north 
pole, the lar^r will be the portion of its diurnal course 
comprised within the bright, and tlie smaller within the 
dark hemisphere ; that is to say, the longer will be its 
day, and the shorter its night. Every station north of the 
equator will have a day of more and a night of less than 
twelve hour’s duration, and vice versa. All these phe- 
nomena are exactly inverted when the earth comes to the 
opposite point D of its orbit. 

(313.) Now, the temperature of any part of the earth’s 
suiface depends mainly, if not entirely, on its exposure to 
the sun’s rays. Whenever the sun is above the horizon 
of any place, that place is receiving heat ; when below, 
parting with it, by th« process called radiation ; and the 
whole quantities received and parted with in the year 
must balance each other at every station, or the equilibri- 
um of temperature would not be supported. Whenever, 
then, the sun T%mains more than twelve hours above the 
horizon of any place, and less beneath, the general tempe- 
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.mature of 4hat place -will be above the average ; when the 
^reverse, below. As the earth, then, moves from A to B, 
the days growing longer, and the nights shorter in the 
northern hemisphere, the temperature of every part of that 
liemisphere increases, and we iMuss from spring to sum- 
itier, while at the same time the reverse obtains in thus 
southern hemisphere. As the earth passes from B to O, 
the days and nights again approach to equality — the ex- 
cess of temperature in the northern hemisphere above the 
mean state grows less, as well as its defect in the south- 
ern ; and at the autumnal equinox, C, the mean state is 
once more attained. From thence to D, and, finally, 
round again to A, all the same phenomena, it is obvious, 
must again occur, but reversed, it being now winter in 
the northern, and summer in the southern hemisphere. 

(314.) All this is exactly consonant to observed fact. 
The continual day within the polar circles in summer, 
and night in winter, the general increase of temperature 
and length of day as the sun approaches the elevated 
pole, and the reversal of the seasons in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, are all facts too well known to 
require further comment. The positions A, C of the 
earth correspond, as we have said, to the equinoxes ; 
those at B, D to the solstices. This term must be ex- 
plained. If, at any point, X, of the orbit, we draw XP 
the earth’s axis, and XS to the sun, it is evident that the 
angle PXS will be the sun’s po/ar dUtance. Now, this 
angle is at its maximum in the position D, and at its 
minimum at B; being in the former case =90°-|-23® 
28'=103° 28', and in the latter 90°— 23’ 28'=66° 32'. 
At these points the sun ceases to approach to or to recede 
from the pole, and hence the name solstice. 

(315.) The elliptic form of the earth’s orbit has but 
a very trifling share in producing the variation of tem- 
perature corresponding to the difference of seasons. This 
assertion may at first sight seem incompatible with what 
we know of the laws of the communication of heat from 
a luminary placed at a variable distance. Heat, like 
light, being equally dispersed from the sun in all direc- 
tions, and being spread ove» the surface of a sphere con- 
tinually enlarging as we recede from the centre, must of 
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course diminish in intensity according to the inrerse pro* 
portion of the surface of the sphere over which it is 
spread ; that is, in the inverse proportion of the square 
of the distance. But we have seen (art. 293) that this 
is also the proportion in which the angular velocity of 
tiiie earth about the sun varies. Hence it appears, that 
the momentary supply of heat received by the earth firom 
the sun varies in the exact proportion of the angular ve- 
locity, t. e. of ihe fnomentary increase of longit^e ^ and 
from this it follows, that equal amounts of heat are re- 
ceived from the sun in passing over equal angles round 
it, in whatever part of the ellipse those angles may be 
situated. Let, then, S represent the sun ; AQMP the 



earth’s orbit ; A its nearest point to the sun, or, as it is 
called, the pert Ae/ton of its orbit ; M the farthest, or tho 
aphelion; and therefore ASM the axis of the ellipse. 
Now, suppose the orbit divided into two segments by a 
straight line PSQ drawn through the sun, and any how 
situated as to direction ; then, if we suppose the earth 
to circulate in the direction PAQMP, it will have passed 
over 180° of longitude in moving from P to Q, and as 
many in moving from Q to P. It appears, therefore, 
from what has been shown, that the supplies of heat re- 
ceived from the sun be equal m the two segments, 
in whatever direction the line PSQ be drawn. They 
will, indeed, be described in unequal times ; that in 
which the perihelion A lies in a shorter, and the other 
in a longer, in proportion to fheir unequal area ; but the 
greater proximity of the sun in the smaller segment com- 
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p^niAtMimactly for its more rapid description, and thus 
aiv^quB&rium of heat is, at it were, maintained. Were 
it not*"fer this, ^the eccentricity of the orbit would mate- 
riauy influence the transition of seasons. The fluctua- 
tion of distance amounts to nearly y^th of its mean quan- 
tity, and consequently, the fluctuation in the sun's direct 
healiag power to double this, or |-^th of the whole. 
Now, the perihelion of the orbit is situated nearly at the 
piece of the northern winter solstice^ so that, were it 
not tbt the compensation we have just described, the 
eflect would be to exaggerate the difference of summer 
and winter in the southern hemisphere, and to moderate 
it in the northern ; thus producing a more violent alter- 
nation of climate in the one hemisphere, and an approach 
to perpetual spring in the other. As it is, however, no 
such inequality subsists, but an equal and impartial dis- 
tribution of heat and light is accorded to both.*" 

(316.) The great key to simplicity of conception in 
astronomy, and, indeed, in all sciences where motion is 
concerned, consists in contemplating every movement as 
referred to points which are either permanently flxed, 
or so nearly so, as that their motions shall be too small 
to interfere materially with and confuse our notions. In 
the choice of these primary points of reference, too, we 
must endeavour, as far as possible, to select such as have 
simple and symmetrical geometrical relations of situa- 
tion with respect to the curves described by the moving 
parts of the ^stem, and which are thereby fitted to per- 
form the office of natural centres— advantageous sta- 
tions for the eye of reason and theory. Having learned 
to attribute an orbitual motion to the earth, it loses this 
advantage, which is transferred to the sun, as the fixed 
centre about which its orbit is performed. Precisely as, 
when embarrassed by the earth's diurnal motion, we 
have learned to transfer, in imagination, our station of 
observation from its surface to i^ centre, by the appli- 
cation of the diurnal parallax ; so, when we come to in- 
quire into the movements of the planets, we shall find 

*See Geoloncal Truiaactioni, 1832, *'On the Astronomical Causes 
which may influenca Geological 'Phenomeua,** by the author of this 

work. 
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ourselves continually embarrassed by the orbitual mo- 
tion of our point of vieWf unless, by the consideration of 
the annual or heliocentric parallax^ as it may be termed, 
we consent to refer all our observations on them to the 
centre of the sun, or rather to the common centre of gra- 
vity of the sun, and the other bodies which are connect 
ed with it in our system. Hence arises the distinction 
between the geocentric and heliocentric place of an ob- 
ject. The former refers its situation in space to an 
imaginary sphere of ^fiinite radius, having the centre of 
the earth for its centre — the latter to one concentric with 
the sun. Thus, when we speak of the heliocentric Ion- 
gitudee and latitudes of objects, we suppose the specta- 
tor situated in the sun, and referring them, by circles 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, to the great 
circle marked out in the heavens by the infinite prolonga- 
tion of that plane. 

(317.) The point in the imaginary concave of an in- 
finite heaven, to which a spectator in the sun refers the 
earth, must, of course, be diametrically opposite to that to 
which a spectator on the earth refers the sun’s centre ; 
consequently, the heliocentric latitude of the earth is 
always nothing, and its heliocentric longitude always 
equal to the sun’s geocentric longitude -f-180°. The 
heliocentric equinoxes and solstices are, therefore, the 
same as the geocentric ; and to conceive them, we have 
only to imagine a plane passing through the sun’s centre, 
parallel to the earth’s equator, and prolonged infinitely 
on all sides. The line of intersection of this plane and 
the plane of the ecliptiaeis the line of equinoxes, and the 
solstices are 90° distant from it. 

(318.) The position of the longer axis of the earth’s 
orbit is a point of great importance. In the figure (art. 
315) let ECLl be the ecliptic, E the vernal equinox, L 
the autumnal (i. e. the points to which the earth is re-- 
f erred from the sun when its heliocentric longitudes are 
0° and 180° respectiAly). Supposing the earth’s mo- 
tion to be performed in the direction ECLI, the angle 
ESA, or the longitude of the perihelion, in the year 1800 
was 00° 30' 5"*: we say in ^e year 1800, because, in 
point of fact, by the operation of causes hereafter to be 
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explained, its position is subject to an extremely slow va- 
riation of about 12" per annum to the eastward, and 
which, in the progress of an immensely long period— of no 
less than 20,984 years — carries the axis ASM of the 
orbit completely round the whole circumference of the 
ecliptic. But this motion must be disregarded for the 
present, as well as many other minute deviations, to be 
brought into view when they can be better understood. 

(319.) Were the earth’s orbit a circle, described with 
a uniform velocity about the sun placed in its centre, no- 
thing could be easier than to calculate its position at any 
time, with respect to the line of equinoxes, or its longi- 
tude, for we should only have to reduce to numbers the 
proportion following ; viz. One year : tlie time elapsed :: 
360“ : the arc of longitude passed over. The longitude 
so calculated is called in astronomy tlie mean longitude of 
the earth. But since the earth’s orbit is neither circular, 
nor uniformly described, this rule will not give ns the true 
place in the orbit at any proposed moment. Neverthe- 
less, as the* eccentricity and deviation from the circle are 
small, the true place will never deviate very far from that 
so determined (which, for distinction’s sake, is called the 
mean place), and the former may at all times be calculated 
from the latter, by applying to it a correction or equation 
(as it is termed), whose amount is never veyy great, and 
whose computation is a question of pure geometry, de- 
pending on the equable description of areas by the earth 
about the sun. For since, in the elliptic motion, accord- 
ing to Kepler’s law above stated, areas not angles are 
described uniformly, the proportion must now be stated 
thus ; One year : the time elapsed : : the whole area of 
the ellipse : the area of the sector swept over by the ra- 
dius vector in that time. This area, therefore, becomes 
known, and it is then, as above observed, a problem of 
pure geometry to ascertain the angr/e about the sun (ASP, 
Ag. art. 315), which corresponds^ to any proposed frac- 
tional area of the whole ellipse supposed to be contained 
in the sector APS. Suppose we set out from A the pe- 
rihelion, then will the angle ASP at first increase more 
rapidly than the mean longitude, and wiU, therefore, du- 
ring the whole semi-revolution from A to M, exceed it in 
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amount ; or, in other words, the true place will be in ad- 
vance of the mecun : at M, one half of the year will have 
elapsed, and one half the orbit have been described, 
whether it be circular or elliptic. Here, then, the mean 
and true places coincide ; but in all the other half of the 
orbit, from M to A, the true place will fall short of the 
mean, since at M the angular motion is slowest, and the 
true place from this point begins to lag behind the mean 
— to make up with it, however, as it approaches A, where 
it once more overtakes it. 

(320.) The quantity by which the true longitude of the 
earth differs from the mean longitude is called the equa- 
tion of the centre, and is additive during alftho half-year 
in which the earth passes from A to M, beginning at 0® 
0' 0", increasing to a maximum, and again diminish- 
ing to zero at M ; after which it becomes subtractive, 
attains a maximum of su1)tractive magnitude between M 
and A, and again diminishes to 0 at A. Its maximum, 
both additive and subtractive, is 1° 56' 33"'3. 

(321*.) By applying, then, to the earth’s mean longi- 
tude, the equation of the centre corresponding to any 
given time at which we would ascertain its place, the true 
longitude becomes known ; and since the sun is always 
seen from the earth in 1 80° more longitude than the earth 
from the sun, in this way also the sun’s true place in the 
ecliptic becomes known. The calculation of the equa- 
tion of the centre is performed by a table constructed for 
that purpose, to be found in all “ Solar Tables.” 

(322.) The maximum value of the equation of the cen- 
tre depends only on the ellipticity of the orbit, and may 
be expressed in terms of the eccentricity. Vice versa^ 
therefore, if the former quantity can be ascertained by 
observation, tlie latter may be derived from it ; because, 
whenever the law, or numerical connexion, between two 
quantities is known, the one can always be determined 
from the other. Not^, by assiduous observation of the 
sun’s transits over the meridian, we can ascertain^or 
every day, its exact right ascension, and thence conffidc 
its longitude (art. 260). After this, it is easy to assign the 
angle by which this observed longitude exceeds or falls 
short of the mean ; and the greatest amount of this exccBB 
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or defect which occurs in the whole year, is the maxi- 
mum equation of the centre. This, as a means of ascer- 
tainmg the eccentricity of the orbit, is a far more easy and 
accurate method than that of concluding its distance by 
measuring its apparent diameter. The results of the two 
methods coincide, however, perfectly. 

(823.) If the ecliptic coincided with the equinoctial, 
the effect of the equation of the centre, by disturbing the 
uniformity of the sun’ s apparent motion in longitude, 
would cause an inequality m its time of coming on the 
meridian on successive days. When the sun’s centre 
comes to the meridian, it is apparent noon, and if its mo- 
tion in longitude were uniform, and the ecliptic coincident 
with the equinoctial, this would always coincide with 
mean noon, or the stroke of 12 on a well-regulated solar 
clock. But, independent of the want of uniformity in 
its motion, the obliquity of the ecliptic gives rise to an- 
other inequality in this respect ; in consequence of which 
the sun, even supposing its motion in the ecliptic uniform, 
would yet alternately, in its time of attaining the meri- 
dian, anticipate and fall short of the mean noon as shown 
by the clock. For the right ascension of a celestial ob- 
ject, forming a side of a right-angled spherical trian- 
gle, of which its longitude is the hypothenuse, it is 
clear that the uniform increase of the latter must necessi- 
tate a deviation from uniformity in the increase of the 
former. 

(324.) These two causes, then, acting conjointly, pro- 
nduce, in fact, a very considerable fluctuation in tlie time 
as shown per clock, when the sun really attains the 
meridian. It amounts, in fact, to upwards of half an 
hour ; apparent noon sometimes taking place as much as 
16} min. before mean noon, and at others as much as 14} 
min. after. This difference between apparent and mean 
noon is called the equcUion of time, and is calculated and 
inserted in ephemerides for every day of the year, under 
title ; or else, which comes to the same thing, 
the moment, in mean time, of the sun’s culmination, 
for each day, is set down as an astronomical phenome- 

>n to be observed. •* 

(325.) As the sun, in its apparent annual course, is 
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carried along the ecliptic, its declination is continually 
varying between the extreme limits of 23° 28' 40" north, 
and as much south, which it attains at the solstices. It 
is consequently always vertical over some part or other 
of that zone or belt of the earth’s surface which lies be- 
tween the north and south parallels of 23° 28' 40". 
These parallels are called in geography the tropics ; the 
northern one that of Cancer, and the southern of Capri- 
corn ; because the sun, at ^e respective solstices, is situ- 
ated in the division or si^s of the ecliptic so denomi- 
nated. Of these signs tliere are twelve, each occupying 
30° of its circumference. They commence at the vernal 
equinox, and are named in order — Aries, 'J’aurus, Oemi- 
ni, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Inbra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, (5a- 
pricoriuis, Aquarius, Pisces. They are denoted also by 
the following symbols: — T, n, 2c, /, 

V5, ca, K. 'J'hc ecliptic itself is also divided into 
signs, degrees, and minutes. Sic, thus, 5' 27° 0' corres- 
ponds to 177° 0' ; but this is beginning to be disused. 

(320.) When the sun is in either tropic, it enlightens, 
as we have seen, the pole on that side tin* ecpiator, and 
shines over or beyond it to the extent of 23‘' 28' 40". 
'J'hc parallels of latitude, at this distance from either 
pole, are called the polar circles, and are distinguished 
from each other by tljc names arctic and arifnrcfic. The 
regions within these circles arc sometimes termed frigid 
zones, while the belt between the tropics is calUal the 
torrid zone, and the immediate belts tempcTate Z(»n(5s. 
These last, however, are merely names given for the 
sake of naming; as, in fact, owing to the different dis- 
tribution of land and sea in the two hemispheres, 
zones of climate are not co-terminal with zones of lati- 
tude, 

(327.) Our seasons are determined by the apparent 
passages of the sun across the equinoctial, and its alter- 
nate arrival in the ilbrthern and southern hemisphere. 
Were the equinox invariable, this would happen at in* 
tervals precisely equal to the duration of the sidereal 
year ; but, in fact, owing to the slow conical motion of 
the earth’s axis described ^n art. 264, the equinox |e* 
treats on the ecliptic, and meets the advancing sun soma- 
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what the whole sidereal circuit is completed. The 
annual retreat of the equinox is and this arc is 

described by the sun in the ecliptic in 20' 19"'9. By 
so much shorter^ then, is the periodical return of our 
seasons than the true sidereal revolution of the earth 
round the sun. As the latter period, or sidereal year, is 
equal to 366** 6** 9“ 9‘ *6, it follows, then, that the former 
must be only 365** 5** 48“ 49' *7 ; and this is what is meant 
by the tropical year. 

(328.) We have already mentioned that the longer 
axis of the ellipse described by the earth has a slow mo- 
tion of ir'*8 per annum in advance. From this it re- 
sults, that when the earth, netting out from the perihelion, 
has completed one sidereal period, the perihelion will 
have moved forward by 11 "*8, which arc must be de- 
scribed before it can again reach the perihelion. In so 
doing, it occupies 4' 39 "*7, and this must therefore be 
added to the sidereal period, to give the interval between 
two consecutive returns to the perihelion. This in- 
terval, then, is 365** 6** 13“ 49‘*3,* and is what is called 
the anomalistic year. All these periods have their uses 
in astronomy ; but that in which mankind in general are 
most interested is the tropical year, on which the return 
of the seasons depends, and which we thus perceive to 
be a compound phenomenon, depending chiedy and di- 
rectly on the annual revolution of the earth round the 
sun, but subordinately also, and indirectly, on its rota- 
tion round its own axis, which is what occasions the 
precession of the equinoxes ; thus affording an instruc- 
tive example of the way in which a motion, once ad- 
mitted in any part of our system, may be traced in its 
influence on others with which at first sight it could not 
possibly be supposed to have any thing to do. 

(329.) As a rough consideration of the appearance of 
the eartli points out the general roundness of its form, 
and more exact inquiry has led ur first to the discovery 
of its elliptic figure, and, in the further progress of re- 
finement, to the perception of minuter local deviations 

'*'Theiie numbers, as well as allche other numerioal data of our sytu 
taken from Mr. Baily’s Astronomical Tables and Formulae un- 
Im the oontrary is expressed. 
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from that figure ; so, in investigating the solar motions, 
the first notion we obtain is that of an orbit, generally 
speaking, round, and not far from a circle, which, on 
more careful and exact examination, proves to be an 
ellipse of small eccentricity, and described in conformity 
with certain laws, as above stated. Still minuter in- 
quiry, however, detects yet smaller deviations again 
from this form and from these laws, of which we have 
a specimen in the slow motion of the axis of the orbit 
spoken of in art. 318 ; and which are generally compre- 
hended under the name of perturbations and secular in- 
equalities. Of these deviations, and their causes, we 
shall speak hereafter at length* It is the triumph of 
physical astronomy to have rendered a complete account 
of them all, and to have left nothing unexplained, either 
in the motions of the sun or in those of any other of the 
bodies of our system. But the nature of this explana- 
tion cannot be understood till we have developed the 
law of gravitation, and carried it into its more direct 
consequences. This will be the object of our three fol- 
lowing chapters ; in which we shall take advantage of 
the proximity of the moon, and its immediate connexion 
with and dependence on the earth, to render it, as it 
were, a stepping-stone to the general explanation of the 
planetary movements. 

(330.) We shall conclude this by describing what is 
known of the physical constitution of the sun. 

When viewed through powerful telescopes, provided 
with coloured glasses, to take off the heat, which would 
otherwise injure our eyes, it is observed to have fre- 
quently large and perfectly black spots upon it, sur- 
rounded with a kind of border, less completely dark, 
called a penumbra. Some of these are represented at 
a, 6, c, plate iii. fig. 1, in the plate at the end of this 
volume. They are, however, not permanent. When 
watched from day to €ay, or even from hour to hour, 
they appear to enlarge or contract, to change their forms, 
and at length to disappear altogether, or to break out 
anew in parts qf the surface jvhere none were before. 
In such cases of disappearance, the central dark spot 
always contracts into a point, and vanishes before the 
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border. Occasionally they break up, or divide into two 
or more, and in those offer every evidence of that ex- 
treme mobility which belongs only to the fluid state, and 
of that excessively violent agitation which seems only 
compatible with the atmospheric or gaseous state of mat- 
ter. The scale on which their movements take place is 
immense. A single second of angular measure, as seen 
from the earth, corresponds on the sun’s disc to 465 
miles ; and a circle of this diameter (containing there- 
fore nearly 220,000 square miles) is the least space which 
can be distinctly discerned on the sun as a visible area. 
Spots have been observed, however, whose linear dia- 
meter has been upwards of 45,000 miles ;* and even, if 
some records are to be trusted, of very much greater ex- 
tent. That such a spot should close up in six weeks’ 
time (for they hardly ever last longer), its borders must 
approach at the rate of more than 1000 miles a day. 

Many other circumstances tend to corroborate this 
view of the subject. The part of the sun’s disc not oc- 
cupied by spots is far from uniformly bright. Its p^round 
is finely mottled with an appearance of minute, dark 
dots, or pores, which, when attentively watched, are 
found to be in a constant state of change. 'J'here is 
nothing which represents so faithfully this appearance 
as the slow subsidence of some flocculent chymical pre- 
cipitates in a transparent fluid, when viewed perpen- 
dicularly from above : so faithfully, indeed, tliat it is 
hardly possible not to be impressed with the idea of a 
luminous medium intermixed, but not confounded, with 
a transparent and non-luminous atmosphere, either float- 
ing as clouds in our air, or pervading it in vast sheets 
and columns like flame, or the streamers of our northern 
lights. 

(331.) Lastly, in the neighbourhood of great spots, or 
extensive groups of them, large spaces of the surface are 
often observed to be covered* with strongly marked 
curved, or branching streaks, more luminous than the 
rest, called faculse, and among these, if not already 
existing, spots frequeqjfy break out- They may, 

* Mayer, Obe. Mar. 15, 1758. ** Ingens macula in sole conspiciebatui 
eqjBS diameter « iV diam. solis.*’ 
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perhaps, be regarded with most probability, as the 
ridges of immense waves in the luminous regions of the 
sun’s atmosphere, indicative of violent agitation in their 
neighbourhood. 

(332.) But what art the spots ? Many fanciful notions 
have been broached on this subject, but only one seems 
to have any degree of physical probability, viz. that they 
are the dark, or at least comparatively dark, solid body 
of the sun itself, laid bare to our view by those immense 
fluctuations in the luminous regions of its atmosphere, to 
which it appears to be subject. Respecting the manner 
in which this disclosure takes place, different ideas again 
have been advocated. Lalande (art. 3240) suggests, 
that eminences in the nature of mountains are actually 
laid bare, and project above the luminous ocean, appear- 
ing black above it, while their shoaling declivities pro- 
duce the penumbrse, where the luminous fluid is less 
deep. A fatal objection to this theory is the •perfectly 
uniform shade of the penumbra and its sharp termination, 
both inwards, where it joins the spot, and outwards, 
where it borders on the bright surface. A more proba- 
ble view has been taken by Sir William Herschel,* who 
considers the luminous strata of the atmosphere to be 
sustained far above the level of the solid body by a 
transparent elastic medium, carrying on its upper sur- 
face (or rather^ to avoid the former objection, at tome 
contiderMy lower level within itt depth^^ a cloudy 
stratum which, being strongly illuminated from above, 
reflects a considerable portion of the light to our eyes, 
and forms a penumbra, while the solid body, shaded by 
the clouds, reflects none. The temporary removal of 
both the strata, but more of the upper than the lower, he 
supposes effected by powerful upward currents of the 
atmosphere, arising, perhaps, from spiracles in the body, 
or from locsd agitations. See fig. 1. d, plate III. 

(333.) The region ^f the spots is confined within 
about 30^ of the sun’s equator, and, from their motion on 
the surface, carefully measured with micrometers, is as- 
certained the {^sition of th^ equator, which is a plane 
inclined 7® 20' to the ecliptic, and intersecting it in a line 
•Phil. Tram. 1801 . 
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whose direction makes an angle of 80° 21' with that ot 
the equinoxes. It has been also noticed (not, we think, 
without great need of further confirmation), that extinct 
spots have again broken out, after long intervals of tin e, 
on the same identical points of the sun’s globe. Our 
knowledge of the period of its rotation (which, according 
to Delambre’s calculations, is 25‘**01154, but, according 
to others, materially^ different,) can hardly be regarded as 
sufficiently precise to establish a point of so much niaety. 

(334.) That the temperature at the visible surface of 
the sun cannot be otherwise than very elevated, much 
more so than any artificial heat produced in our funiaces, 
or by chemical or galvanic processes, we have indications 
of several distinct kinds : 1st, From the law of decrease 
of radiant heat and light, which, being inversely as the 
squares of the distances, it follows, that the heat received 
on a given area exposed at the distance of the earth, and 
on an ecJUal area at the visible surface of the sun, must 
be in the proportion of the area of the sky occupied by 
the sun’s apparent disc to the whole hemisphere, or as 1 
to about 300000. A far less intensity of solar radiation, 
collected in the focus of a burning glass, suffices to dis- 
sipate gold and platina in vapour. 2dly, From the fa- 
cility with which the calorific rays of the sun traverse 
glass, a property which is found to belong to the heat of 
artificial fires in the direct proportion of their intensity.* 
3dly, From the fact, that the most vivid flames disappear, 
and the most intensely ignited solids appear only as black 
spots on the disk of the sun when held between it and 
the eye.t From this last remark it follows, that the body 
of the sun, however dark it may appear when seen through 
its spots, may, nevertheless, be in a state of most intense 

By direct measurement with the arftnofnefer, an instrument I have 
long employed m such inquiries, and whose indications are liable to none 
of rnoae sources of fallacy w hich beset the usual modes of estimation, I 
find that out of 1000 calorific solar rays, 816 penetrate a sheet of plate 
glass 0*12 inch thick ; and that of 1000 rof s wnich have passed through 
one such plate, ^ are capable of passing through another. — Author. 

tThe boll of ignited quick-liroe, in Lieutenant Drummond's oxy-hydro- 
gen lamp, gives the nearest imitation of the solar splendour which has 
yet been produced. The appe^nce of this arainst the sun was, how- 
ever, as described in an imperfmt trial at whi^ \ was present The 
experiment ought to be repeated under favoumble circumstances.— 
Author 
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ignition. It does not, however, follow of necessity that 
it must be so. The contrary is at least physically possi- 
ble. A perfectly reflective canopy would effectually de- 
fend it from the radiation of the luminous regions above 
its atmosphere, and no heat would be conducted down- 
wards through a gaseous medium increasing rapidly in 
density. 'I'hat the penumbral clouds are highly refiect- 
ive, the fact of their visibility in such a situation can 
leave no doubt. 

(335.) This immense escape of licat by radiation, we 
may also remark, will fully explain tlic constant state of 
tumultuous agitation in which the fluids composing the 
visible surface are maintained, ami the continual genera- 
tion and filling in of the pores, without having recourse 
to internal causes. The mode of action here alluded to 
is perfectly represented to the eye in the disturbed sub- 
sidence of a precipitate, as described in art. 330, when 
the fluid from which it subsides is warm, and losing heat 
from its surface. 

(336.) The sun’s rays are the ultimate source of al- 
most every motion which takes place on tlic surface of 
the earth. By its heat are produced all winds, and those 
disturbances in the electric equilibrium of the atmosphere 
which give rise to the ])henomcna of terrestrial magnet- 
ism. By their vivifying action vegetables are elaborated 
from inorganic matter, and become, in their turn, the sup- 
port of animals and of man, and the sources of those 
great deposites of dynamical efficiency which are laid up 
for human use in our coal strata. By them the waters 
of ihe sea are made to circulate in vapour through the 
air, and irrigate the land, producing springs and rivers. 
By them are produced all disturbances of the chymical 
equilibrium of the elements of nature, which, by a series 
of compositions and decompositions, give rise to new 
products, and originate a transfer of materials. Even 
the slow degradation o£ the solid constituents of the sur- 
face, in which its chief geological changes consist, and 
their diffusion among the waters of the ocean, are entirely 
due to the abrasion of the wind and rain, and the alter- 
nate action of the seasons ; «ind when we consider the 
immense transfer of matter so produced, the increase of 
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pressure over large spaces in the bed of the ocean, and 
diminution over corresponding portions of the land, we 
are not at a loss to perceive how the elastic power of 
subterranean fires, thus repressed on the one hand and 
relieved on the other, may break forth in points when 
the resistance is barely adequate to their retention, and 
thus bring the phenomena of even volcanic activity under 
the general law of solar influence. 

(337.) The great mystery, however, is to conceive 
how so enormous a conflagration (if such it be) can be 
kept up. Every discovery in chymical science here 
leaves us completely at a loss, or rather, seems to remove 
farther the prospect of probable explanation. If conjec- 
ture might be hazarded, we should look rather to the 
known possibility of an indefinite generation of heat by 
friction, or to its excitement by the electric discharge, 
than to any actual combustion of ponderable fuel, whe- 
ther solid or gaseous, for the origin of the solar radiation.* 

* EUectiicity travening excessively rarefied air or vapours, gives out 
light, and, doubtless, also heat May not a continual current of electric 
matter be constantly circulating in the sun*s immediate neighbourhood, 
or traversing the planetary spaces, and exciting, in the upper regions of 
its atmosphere, those ^lenomena of which, on however diminutive a 
scale, we have yet an unequivoc^d manifestation in our aurora borealis 7 
q^e possible analogy of the solar light to that of the aurora has been 
distinctly insisted on by my father, in his paper already cited. It would 
be a highly curious subject of experimental inquiry, how far a mere re- 
duplication of sheets of fiame, at a distance one behind the other (by 
which their Ught might be brought to any required intensity), would com* 
municate to the heat of the resulting compound ray the penetrating cha- 
racter which distinguishes the solar calorific ra)rB. We may also omerve, 
that the tranquillity of the sun’s polar, as compared with its equatorial 
regions (if its spots m really atmospheric), cannot be accounted for by its 
rotation on its axis only, but mi/tt arise from some cause external to the 
sun, as we see the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, and our trade-winds, arise 
firom a cause, external to ^hese planets, combining itself with their rota- 
tion, which alone can {vOduoe no motions when once the form of equili- 
brium is attained. 

The prismatic analysis of the solar beam exhibits in the spectrum a 
series or ** fixed lin^*' totally unlike those which belong to the light of 
any known terrestrial fiame. This may hereailer lean us to a clearer 
insight into its origin. But, before we can draw any conclusions from 
such an indication, we must recollect, thalprevious to reaching us it has 
undergtme the whole absorptive action of our atmosphere, as well as of 
the sun’s. Of the latter we know nothing, and may coqjecture every 
thing ; but of the blue colour of the former we are sure ; and if this be 
an inherent (i. e. an absorptive) colour, the air must be expected to act 
on the spectrum after the analogmof oihet coloured media, which often 
(and eepeciaUif light Uue media) leave unabeorbed portions separated by 
dark intervals, it deserves inquiry, therefore, whether some or all the 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Moon — Its sidereal Period — ^Its apparent Diameter — Its Parallax, 
Distance, and real Diameter — First Approximation to its Orbit — An 
Ellipse about the Earth in the Focus — Its Eccentricity and Inclina- 
tion — Motion of the Nodes of its Obit — Occultations—Solar Eclipses 
— Phases of the Moon — Its synodical Period — Lunar Eclipses — 
Motion of the Apsides of its Orbit — Physical Constitution of the Moon 
— Its Mountains — Atmosphere — Rotauon on Axis — Libration — Ap- 
pearance of the Earth from it. 

(388.) The moon, like the sun, appears to advance 
Among the stars with a movement contrary to the general 
diurnal motion of the heavens, but much more rapid, so 
as to be very readily perceived (as we have before ob- 
served) by a few hours’ cursory attention on any moon-c 
light night. By this continual advance, which, though 
sometimes quicker, sometimes slower, is never intermit- 
ted or reversed, it makes the tour of the heavens in a 
mean or average period of 27** 7” 43*" 11**5, returning, 
in that time, to a position among the stars nearly coin- 
cident with that it had before, and which would be ex- 
actly so, but for causes presently to be stated. 

(339.) The moon, then, like the sun, apparently de- 
scribes an orbit round the earth, and this orbit cannot be 
very different from a circle, because the apparent angular 
iliaineter of the full moon is not liable to any great extent 
of variation. 

(340.) The distance of the moon from the earth is 
concluded from its horizontal parallax, which may be found 
either directly, by observations at remote geographical 
stations, exactly similar to those described in art. 302, 
in the case of the sun, or by means of the phenomena 
called occultations (aVt. 346), from which also its appa- 
rent diameter is most readily and correctly found. From 
such observations it results that the mean or average dis- 

(ixed lines observed by Wol^Mton and Fraunhofer may not have their 
srinn in our own atmosphere. Experiments made on loAy mountains, 
or the cars of balloons, on the one hand, and on the other with reflected 
beams which have been made to traverse several miles of additional air 
near the surface, would decide this pmnt The absorptive effect of the 
sun’s atmosphere, and possibly also ofpthe medium surrounding it (what- 
ever it be), which resists the motiom of cometo, cannot be thus eliminated. 
^Author. 
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tance of the centre of the moon from that of the earth 
is 69*9643 of the earth’s equatorial radii, or about 
287,000 miles. This distance, great as it is, is little 
more than one fourth of the diameter of the sun’s body, 
so that the globe of the sun would nearly twice include 
the whole orbit of the moon ; a consideration wonderfully 
calculated to raise our ideas of that stupendous lumi- 
nary ! 

(341.) The distance of the moon’s centre from an ob- 
server at any station on the earth’s surface, compared 
with its apparent angular diameter as measured from that 
station, will give its real or linear diameter. Now, the 
former distance is easily calculated wlien the distance 
from the earth’s centre is known, and the apparent zenith 
distance of the moon also determined by observation ; 
for if we turn to the figure of art. 298, and suppose S the 
moon, A the station, and C the earth’s centre, the dis- 
tance SC, and the earth’s radius CA, two sides of the 
triangle ACS are given, and the angle CAS, which is the 
supplement of ZA8, the observed zenith distance, whence 
it is easy to find AS, the moon’s distance from A. From 
such observations and calculations it results, that the 
real diameter of the moon is 2160 miles, or about 0*2729 
of that of the earth, whence it follows that the bulk of 
the latter being considered as 1, that of the former will 
be 0*0204, or about jV- 

(342.) By a series of observations, such as described 
in art. 340, if continued during one or mcnre revolutions 
of the moon, its real distance may be ascertained at every 
point of its orbit ; and if at the same time its apparent 
places in the heavens be observed, and reduced by means 
of its parallax to the earth’s centre, their angular inter- 
vals will become known, so that the path of the moon 
may then be laid down on a chart supposed to represent 
the plane in which its orbit lies, just as was explained in 
the case of the solar ellipse (art. 2^2). Now, when this 
is done, it is found that, neglecting certain small (though 
very perceptible) deviations (of which a satisfactory ac- 
count will hereafter be rendered), the form of the appa- 
rent orbit, like that of the^un, is ellipti6, but consider- 
ably more eccentric, the eccentricity amounting to 0*05484 
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of the mean distance, or the major semi-axis of the ellipse, 
and the earth’s centre being situated in its focus. 

(343.) The plane in which this orbit lies is not the 
ecliptic, however, but is inclined to it at an angle of 5** 
8' 48'", which is called the inclination of the lunar orbit, 
and intersects it in two opposite points, which are called 
its node— the ascending node being that in which the 
moon passes from the southern side of the ecliptic to the 
northern, and the descending the reverse. The points 
of the orbit at which the moon is nearest to, and farthest 
from, the earth, are called respectively its perigee and 
apogee^ and the line joining them and the earth the line 
of apsides. 

(344.) There are, however, several remarkable cir- 
cumstances which interrupt the closeness of the analogy, 
which cannot fail to strike the reader, between the mo- 
tion of the moon around the earth, and of the earth round 
the sun. In the latter case, the ellipse described remains, 
during a great many revolutions, unaltered in its position 
and dimensions ; or, at least, the changes which it under- 
goes are not perceptible but in a course of very nice ob- 
servations, which have disclosed, it is true, the existence 
of “ perturbations,” but of so minute an order, that, in 
ordinary parlance, and for common purposes, we may 
leave them unconsidered. But this cannot be done in 
the case of the moon. Even in a single revolution, its 
deviation from a perfect ellipse is very sensible. It does 
not return to the same exact position among the stars 
from which it set out, thereby indicating a continual 
change in the plane of its orbit. And, in effect, if we 
trace by observation, from month to month, the point 
where it traverses the ecliptic^we shall find that the nodes 
of its orbit are in a continual state of retreat upon the 
ecliptic. Suppose O to be the earth, and kb ad that 
portion of the plane of the ecliptic which is intersected 
by the moon, in its alternate passages through it, from 
south to north, and vice versa ; and let ABCDEF be a 
portion of the moon’s orbit, embracing a complete side- 
real revolution. Suppose it to set out from the ascending 
node, A ; then, if the orbi^lay all in one plane, passing 
through O, it would have a, the opposite point in the 
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ecliptic, for its liescending node ; after passing which, it 
would again asc^d at A. But, in fact, its red path car- 


^ Ji 


ries it not to a, but along a certain curve, ABC, to C a, 
point in the ecliptic less than 180° distant from A ; so 
that the angle AOC, or the arc of longitude described 
between the ascending and the descending node, is some- 
what less than 180°. It then pursues its course below 
the ecliptic, along the curve CDE, and rises again above 
it, not at the point c, diametrically opposite to C, but at 
a point £, less advanced in longitude. On the whole, 
then, the arc described in longitude between two conse- 
cutive passages from south to north, through the plane 
of the ecliptic, falls short of 360° by the angle AOE ; 
ori in other words, the ascending node appears to have 
retreated in one lunation, on the plane of the ecliptic by 
that amount. To complete a sidereal revolution, then, it 
must still go on to describe an arc, AF, on its orbit, 
ivliich will no longer, however, bring it exactly back to 
A| but to a point somewhat above it, or having north lati- 
tude* 

(345.) The actual amount of this retreat of the moon’s 
node is about 3' 10"*64 per diem, on an average, and in 
a period of 6793*39 mean solar days, or about 18*6 years, 
the ascending node is carried round in a direction con- 
trary to the moon’s motion in its orbit (or from east to 
west) over a whole circumference of the ecliptic. Of 
course, in the middle of this period the position of the 
orbit must have been precisely reversed from what it was 
at the beginning. Its apparent patlf; then, will lie among 
totally different stars and constellations at dijfferent parts 
of this period ; and, this kind of spiral revolution being 
continually kept up, will,^t one time Qr other, covei 
with its disc every point of the heavens within that 
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limit of latitude or distance from the ecliptic^hich its 
inclination permits ; that is to say, a belt or zone of the 
heavens, of 10° 18' in breadth, having the ecliptic for its 
middle line. Nevertheless, it still remains true that the 
actual place of the moon, in consequence of this motion, 
deviates in a single revolution very Utile from what it 
would be were the nodes at rest. Supposing the moon 
to set out from its node A, its latitude, when it comes to 
F, having completed a revolution in longitude, will not 
exceed 8' ; and it must be borne in mind that it is to ac- 
count for, and represent geometrically, a deviation of this 
small order, that the motion of the nodes is devised. 

(346.) Now, as the moon is at a very moderate dis- 
tance from us (astronomically speaking), and is in fact 
our nearest neighbour, while the sun and stars arc in 
comparison immensely beyond it, it must of necessity 
happen, that at one time or other it must pass over and 
occult or eclipse every star and planet within the zone 
above described (and, as seen from the surface of earth, 
even somewhat beyond it, by reason of parallax, which 
may throw it apparently nearly a degree either way 
from its place as seen from the centre, according to the 
observer's station). Nor is the sun itself exempt from 
being thus hidden, whenever any part of the moon*s 
disc, in this her tortuous course, comes to overlap any 
part of the space occupied in the heavens by that lumi- 
nary'. On these occasions is exhibited the most striking 
and impressive of all the occasional phenomena of astro- 
nomy, an eclipse of the stm, in which a greater or less 
portion, or even in some rare conjunctures the whole, of 
its disc is obscured, and, as it were, obliterated, by the 
superposition of that of the moon, which appears upon 
it as a circularly-terminated black spot, producing a 
temporary diminution of daylight, or even nocturnal 
darkness, so that the stars appear as if at midnight. In 
other cases, when, |t the moment that the moon is cen- 
trally superposed on the sun, it so happens that her dis- 
tance from the earth is such as to render her angular 
diameter less than the sun’s, the very singular pheno- 
menon of an annular sol^r eclipse takes place, when 
the edge of the sun appears for a few minutes as a nar- 
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row ring If lights projecting on all sides beyond the dark 
circle occupied by the moon in its centre. 

(347.) A solar eclipse can only happen when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction^ that is to say, have the 
same, or nearly the same, position in the heavens, or the 
same longitude. It will presently be seen that this con- 
dition can only be fulfilled at the time of a new moon^ 
through it by no means follows, that at every conjunction 
there must be an eclipse of the sun. If the lunar orbit 
coincided with the ecliptic, this would be the case, but 
as it is inclined to it at an angle of upwards of 5°, it is evi- 
dent that the conjunction, or equality of longitudes, may 
take place when the moon is in the part of her orbit too 
remote from the ecliptic to permit the discs to meet and 
overlap. It is easy, however, to assign the limits within 
which an eclipse is possible. To this end we must con- 
sider, that, by the effect of parallax, the moon’s appa- 
rent edge may be thrown in any direction, according to 
a spectator’s geographical station, by any amount not 
exceeding the horizontal parallax. Now, this comes to 
the same (so far as tlie possibility of an eclipse is con- 
cerned) as if the apparent diameter of the moon, seen 
from the earth’s centre, were dilated by twice its hori- 
zontal parallax ; for, if, when so dilated, it can touch or 
overlap the sun, there must be an eclipse at some part or 
other of the earth’s surface. If, then, at the moment of 
the nearest conjunction, the geocentric distance of the 
centres of the two luminaries do not exceed the sum of 
their semidiameters and of the moon’s horizontal paral- 
lax, there will be an eclipse. This sum is, at its maxi- 
mum, about 1^ 34' 27". In the spherical triangle SNM, 



then, in which S is the sun’s^entre, M the. moon’s, SN 
the ecliptic, MN the moon’s orbit, and N the node, we 
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may suppose the angle NSM a right angle, SM = r’ 34' 
27", and the angle MNS=5° 8' 48", the inclination of 
the orbit. Hence we calculate SN, which comes out 
16° 58'. If, then, at the moment of the new moon, the 
moon’s node is farther from the sun in longitude than 
this limit, there can he no eclipse ; if within, there may, 
and probably will, at some part or other of the earth. 
To ascertain precisely whether there will or not, and, 
if there be, liow great will be the part eclipsed, the solar 
and lunar tables must be consulted, the place of the node 
and the semidiainctors exactly ascertained, and the local 
parallax, and apparent augmentation of the moon’s dia- 
meter due to the difference of her distance from the 
observer and from the centre of the earth (which may 
amount to a sixtieth part of her horiztmtal diameter), 
determined ; after wdiich it is easy, from the above con- 
siderations, to calculate the amount overlapped of the 
two discs, and their moment of contact. 

(348.) The calculation of the occultation of a star 
depends on similar considerations. An occultation is 
possible^ when tlie moon’s course, an necn from the 
earth’s centre, carries her within a distance from the 
star equal to the sum of her semidiameter and horizontal 
parallax ; and it will happen at any particular spot, 
when her apparent path, as seen from that spot, carries 
her centre within a distance equal to the sum of her 
augmented semidiameter and actual parallax. The de- 
tails of these calculations, which are somewhat trouble- 
some, must be sought elsewhere.* 

(349.) The phenomenon of a solar eclipse and of an 
occultation are highly interesting and instructive in a 
physical point of view. They teach us that the moon 
is an opaque body, terminated by a real and sharply de- 
fined surface intercepting light like a solid. They prove 
to us, also, that at those times when we cannot see the 
moon, she really exists, and pursues her course, and 
that when we see her** only as a crescent, however nar 
row, the whole globular body is there^ filling up the de- 
ficient outline, though unseen. For occultations take 
place indifferently at the dark, and bright, the visible and 
* Woodbonse’s Astronomy, vol. i. See also Trans. Ast. Soc. vol. i- p- 
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invisible outline, whichever happens to be towards the 
direction in which the moon is moving ; with this only 
difference, that a star occulted by the bright limb, if the 
phenomenon be watched with a telescope, gives notice, 
by its gradual approach to the visible edge, when to ex- 
pect its disappearance, while, if occulted at the dark 
limb, if the moon, at least, be more than a few days 
old, it is, as it were, extinguished in mid-air, without 
notice or visible cause for its disappearance, which, as 
it happens instantaneously^ and without the slightest 
previous diminution of its light, is always surprising ; 
and, if the star be a large and bright one, even startling 
from its suddenness. The reappearance of the star, too, 
when the moon has passed over it, takes place in those 
cases when the bright side of the moon is foremost, not 
at the concave outline of the crescent, but at the invisible 
outline of the complete circle, and is scarcely less sur- 
prising, from its suddenness, than its disappearance in 
the other case.* 

(360.) The existence of the complete circle of the disc, 
even when the moon is not full, does not, however, rest 
only on the evidence of occultations and eclipses. It 
may be seen, when the moon is crescent or waning, a few 
days before and after the new moon, with the naked eye, 
as a pale round body to which the crescent seems attach- 
ed, and somewhat projecting beyond its outline (which 
is an optical illusion arising from the greater intensity of 
its light). The cause of this appearance will presently 
be explained. Meanwhile the fact is sufficient to show 
* There is an optical illusion of a very strange and unaccountable na- 
ture which has often been remarked in occultations. The star appears 
to advance actually upon and within the edge of the disc before it aisap- 
pearB, and that sometimes to a considerable depth. I have never myself 
witnessed this singular effect, but it rests on most unequivocal testimony. 

1 have called it an optical illusion; but it is barely possible that a star 
may shine on such occasions through deep fissures in the substance of 
the moon. The occultations of close double stars ought to be narrowly 
watched, to see whether both individuals ^e thus projected, as well as 
for other purposes connected with their thftiy. I will only hint at one, 
viz. that a double star, too dose to be seen divided with any telescope, 
may yet be detected to be double by the mode of its disappearance. 
/Should a considerable star, for instance, instead of undergoing instanta- 
neous and complete extinction, go out by two distmet steps, following 
close upon each other ; first losing^a portion, then the whole remainder 
©fits light, we may be sure it is a double star, though we cannot see the 
individuals separately. — Author. 
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that the moon is not inherently luminous like the 8un» 
but ihat her light is of an adventitious nature. And its 
crescent form, increasing regularly from a narrow 
semicircular line to a complete circular disc, corres- 
ponds to the appearance a globe would present, one he- 
misphere of which was black, the other white, when dif- 
ferently turned towards the eye, so as to present a great- 
er or less portion of each. The obvious conclusion from 
this is, that the moon is such a globe, one half of which 
is brightened by the rays of some luminary sufficiently 
distant to enlighten the complete hemisphere, and suffi- 
ciently intense to give it the degree of splendour we see. 
Now, the sun alone is competent to such an effect. Its 
distance and light suffice ; and, moreover, it is invariably 
observed that, when a crescent, the bright edge is towards 
the sun^ and that in proportion as the moon in her monthly 
course becomes more and more distant from the sun, the 
breadth of the crescent increases, and vice versa. 

(351.) The sun’s distance being 23984 radii of the 
earth, and the moon’s only 60, the former is nearly 400 
times the latter. Lines, therefore, drawn from the sun 
to every part of the moon’s orbit may be regarded as par- 
allel. Suppose, now, O to be the earth, ABCD, &c. 



various positions of tHI moon in its orbit, and S the sun, 
at the vast distance above stated ; as is shown, then, in 
the figure, the hemisphere of the lunar globe turned to- 
wards it (on th^ right) will b^ bright, the opposite dark, 
wherever it may stand in its orbit. Now, in the position 
A, when in conjunction with the sun, the dark part is 
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entirely turned towards O, and the bright from it. In 
this case, then, the moon is not seen, it is new moon. 
When the moon has come to C, half the bright and half 
the dark hennisphere are presented to O, and the same in 
the opposite situation G : these are the first and third 
quarters of the moon. Lastly, when at £, the whole 
bright face is towards the earth, the whole dark side from 
it, and it is then seen wholly bright or ftdl moon. In the 
intermediate positions BDFH, the portions of the 
bright face presented to O will be at first less than half 
the visible surface, then greater, and finally less again, 
till it vanishes altogether, as it comes round again to A. 

(352.) These monthly changes of appearance, oi 
phases, as they are called, arise, then, from the moon, an 
opaque body, being illuminated on one side by the sun, 
and reflecting from it, in all directions, a portion of the 
light so received. Nor let it be thought surprising that 
a solid substance thus illuminated should appear to shim 
and again illuminate the earth. It is no more than a 
white cloud does standing off upon the clear blue sky. 
By day, the moon can hardly be distinguished in bright* 
ness from such a cloud ; and, in the dusk of evening, 
clouds catching the last rays of the sun appear with a 
dazzling splendour, not inferior to the seeming brightness 
of the moon at night. That the earth sends also such a 
light to the moon, only probably more powerful by rea- 
son of its greater apparent size,* is agreeable to optical 
principles, and explains the appearance of the dark por- 
tion of the young moon completing its crescent (art. 350). 
For, when the moon is nearly new to the earth, the lat- 
ter (so to speak) is nearly full to the former ; it then illu- 
minates its dark half by strong earth-light ; and it is a 
portion of this, reflected back again, which makes it visi- 
ble to us in the twilight sky. As the moon gains age, 
the earth offers it a less portion of its bright side, and the 
phenomenon in question dies awgy. 

(353.) The lunar month is determined by the recur- 
rence of its phases ; it reckons from new moon to new 

* The apparent diameter of th&moon in 32* from ^e earth ; that of the 
earth seen from the moon is twice her horizontd parallax, or I*' 54'. llie 
apparent surfiices, therefore, are os (114)2 * (32)2, or as 13 : 1 nearly 
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moon ; that is, from leaving its conjunction with the sun 
to its return to conjunction. If the sun stood still, like a 
fixed star, the interval between two conjunctions would 
be the same as the period of the moon’s sidereal revolu- 
tion (art. 338) ; but, as the sun apparently advances in 
the heavens in the same direction with the moon, only 
slower, the latter has more than a complete sidereal pe- 
riod to perform to come up with the sun again, and will 
require for it a longer time, which is the lunar month, 
or, as it is generally termed in astronomy, a synodical 
period. The difference is easily calculated by consider- 
ing that the superfluous arc (whatever it be) is described 
by the sun with his velocity of 0°*98665 per diem, in 
the same time that the moon describes that arc plus a 
complete revolution, with her velocity of 1 3°* 17640 /)cr 
diem; and, the times of description being identical, the 
spaces are to each other in the proportion of the veloci- 
ties.* From these data a slight knowledge of arithmetic 
will suffice to derive the arc in question, and the time 
of its description by the moon ; which, being the excess 
of the synodic over the sidereal period, the former will 
be had, and will appear to be 29** 12** 44'"2**87. 

(354.) Supposing the position of the nodes of the 
moon’s orbit to permit it, when the moon stands at A 
(or at the new moon), it will intercept a part or the 
w hole of the sun’s rays, and cause a solar eclipse. On 
the other hand, when at E (or at the full moon), the 
earth O will intercept the rays of the sun, and cast a 
shadow on the moon, thereby causing a lunar eclipse. 
And this is perfectly consonant to fact, such eclipses 
never happening but at the exact lime of the full moon. 
But, what is still more remarkable, as confirmatory of 
the position of the earth’s sphericity, this shadow, which 
we plainly see to enter upon, and, as it were, eat away 
the disc of the moon, is always terminated by a circular 
outline, though, from the greater size of the circle, it is 

* Let V and v be the mean angular velocitiei, x the mperfluoua arc 

thenV : v:: i -j’-xta; ; utdV — e:e;;l whence x ia found, and the 
• ^ V 

time of deacribing x, or the diflerence of the sidereal and synodical peri- 
ods. We shall have occasion for this again. 
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only partially seen at any one time. Now, a body 
which^ always casts a circular shadow must itself be 
spherical. 

(356.) Eclipses of the sun are best understood by re- 
garding the sun and moon as two independent luminaries, 
each moving according to known laws, and viewed from 
the earth ; but it is also instructive to consider eclipses 
generally as arising from the shadow of one body thrown 
on another by a luminary much larger than either. Sup- 
pose, then, AB to represent the sun, and CD a spherical 
i>ody, whether earth or moon, illuminated by it. If we 
join and prolong AC, BD ; since AB is greater than CD, 
these lines will meet in a point E, more or less distant 
from the body CD, according to its size, and within the 
CED (which represents a cone, since CD and AB 



are spheres), there will be a total shadow. This shadow 
is called the umbra, and a spectator situated within it 
can see no part of the sun’s disc. Beyond the umbra 
are two diverging spaces (or rather, a portion of a single 
conical space, having K for its vertex), where if a 
spectator be situated, as at M, he will see a portion only 
(AONP) of the sun’s surface, the rest(BONP) being ob- 
scured by the earth. He will^ therefore, receive only 
partial sunshine ; and the more, the nearer he is to the 
exterior borders of that cone which is called the penum- 
bra, Beyond this he will see the whole sun, and be in 
full illumination. All th^e circumstancSss may be per- 
fectly well shown by holding a small globe up in the 
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sun, and receiving its shadow at different distances on a 
sheet of paper. 

(856.) In a lunar eclipse (represented in the upper 
figure), the moon is seen to enter the penumbra first, and 
by degrees, get involved in the umbra, the former sut- 
rounding the latter like a haze. Owing to the great size 
of the earth, the cone of its umbra always projects 
far beyond die moon ; so that, if, at the time of the 
eclipse, the moon’s path be properly directed, it is sure 
to pass through the umbra. This is not, however, the 
case in solar eclipses. It so happens, from the adjust- 
ment of the size and distance of the moon, that the ex- 
tremity of her umbra always falls near the earth, but 
sometimes attains and sometimes falls short of its surface. 
In the former case (represented in the lower figure), a 
black spot, surrounded by a fainter shadow, is formed, 
beyond which there is no eclipse on any part of the 
earth, but within which there may be either a total or 
partial one, as the spectator is within the umbra or 
penumbra. When the apex of the umbra falls on the 
surface, the moon at that point will appear, for an in- 
stant, to just cover the sun ; but, when it falls short, 
there will be no total eclipse on any part of the earth ; 
but a spectator, situated in or near the prolongation of 
the axis of the cone, will see the whole of the moon on 
the sun, although not large enough to cover it, t. e. he 
will witness an annular eclipse. 

(357.) Owing to a remarkable enough adjustment of 
the penods in which the moon’s synodical revolution, 
and that of her nodes, are performed, eclipses return after 
a certain period, very nearly in the same order and of the 
same magnitude. For 223 of the moon’s mean synodi- 
cal revolutions, or lunations ^ as they are called, will be 
found to occupy 6585*32 days, and nineteen complete 
synodical revolutions of the node to occupy 6585*78. 
The difference in the lyean position of the node, then, at 
the beginning and end of 223 lunations, is nearly insen- 
sible ; so that a recurrence of all eclipses within that in- 
terval must take place. Accordingly this period of 223 
lunations, or eighteen years a8d ten days, is a very im- 
portant one in the calculation of eclipses. It is supposed 
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to have been known to the Chaldeans, under the npae of 
the saros ; the regular return of eclipses having been 
known as a physical fact for ages before their exact the- 
ory was understood. 

(358.) The commencement, duration, and magnitude 
of a lunar eclipse are much more easily calculated than 
those of a solar, being independent of the position of the 
spectator on the earth’s surface, and the same as if view- 
ed from its centre. The common centre of the umbra 
and penumbra lies always in the ecliptic, at a point oppo- 
site to the sun, and the path described by the moon in pass- 
ing through it is its true orbit, as it stands at the moment 
of the full moon. In this orbit, its position, at every in- 
stant, is known from the lunar tables and ephemeris ; and 
all we have, therefore, to ascertain is, the moment when 
the distance between the moon’s centre and the centre of 
the shadow is exactly equal to the sum of the semidiame- 
ters of the moon and penumbra^ or of the moon and 
umbra^ to know when it enters upon and leaves them re- 
spectively. 

(359.) The dimensions of the shadow, at the place 
where it crosses the moon’s path, require us to know 
the distances of the sun and moon at the time. These 
are variable ; but are calculated and set down, as well as 
their semidiameters, for every day, in the ephemeris, so 
that none of the data are wanting. The sun’s distance is 
easily calculated from its elliptic orbit ; but the moon’s 
is a matter of more difficulty, for a reason we will now 
explain. 

(360.) The moon’s orbit, as we have before hinted, is 
not, strictly speaking, an ellipse returning into itself, by 
reason of the variation of the plane in which it lies, and 
the motion of its nodes. But even laying aside this con- 
sideration, the axis of the ellipse is itself constantly 
changing its direction in space, as has been already stated 
of the solar ellipse, but much mare rapidly ; making a 
complete revolution, in the same direction with the moon’s 
own mertion, in 3232*5753 mean solar days, or about 
nine years, being about 3^ of angulat motion in a whole 
revolution of the moon. TSais is the phenomenon known 
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by the name of the revolution of the moon’s apsides. Its 
cause will be hereafter explained. Its immediate effect 
is to produce a variation in the moon’s distance from the 
earth) which is not included in the laws of exact elliptic 
motion. In a single revolution of the moon, this varia- 
tion of distance is trifling ; but in the course of many it 
becomes considerable, as is easily seen, if we consider 
that in four years and a half the position of the axis will 
be completely reversed, and the apogee of the moon will 
occur where the perigee occurred before. 

(361.) The best way to form a distinct conception of 
the moon’s motion is to regard it as describing an ellipse 
about the earth in the focus, and, at the same time, to re- 
gard this ellipse itself to be in a twofold state of revolu- 
tion ; Ist, in its own plane, by a continual advance of its 
axis in that plane ; and 2dly, by a continual tilting mo- 
tion of the plane itself, exactly similar to, but much more 
rapid than, that of the earth’s equator produced by the 
conical motion of its axis described in art. 266. 

(362.) The physical constitution of the moon is better 
known to us than that of any other heavenly body. By 
the aid of telescopes, we discern inequalities in its sur- 
face which can be no other than mountains and valleys — 
for this plain reason, that we see the shadows cast by the 
former in the exact proportion as to length which they 
ought to have, when we take into account the inclination 
of the sun’s rays to that part of the moon’s surface on 
which they stand. The convex outline of the limb turned 
towards Uie sun is always circular, and very nearly 
smooth ; but the opposite border of the enlightened part, 
which (were the moon a perfect sphere) ought to be an 
exact and sharply defined ellipse, is always observed to 
be extremely ragged, and indented with deep recesses 
and prominent . points. The mountains near this edge 
cast long black shadows, as they should evidently do, 
when we consider thatsthe sun is in the act of rising or 
setting to the parts of the moon so circumstanced. But 
as the enlightened edge advances beyond them, i. e, as 
the sun to them gains altitude, their shadows shorten ; 
and at the full Tnoon, when all the light falls in our line 
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of sight, no shadows are seen on any part of her surface. 
From micrometrical measures of the lengths of the sha- 
dows of many of the more conspicuous mountains, taken 
under the most favourable circumstances, the heights of 
many of them have been calculated ; the highest being 
about li English miles in perpendicular altitude. The 
existence of such mountains is corroborated by their ap- 
pearance as small points or islands of light l^yond the 
extreme edge of the enlightened part, which are their 
tops catching the sunbeams before the intermediate 
plain, and which, as the light advances, at length connect 
themselves with it, and appear as prominences from the 
general edge. 

(363.) The generality of the lunar mountains present a 
striking uniformity and singularity of aspect. They arc 
wonderfully numerous, occupying by far the larger por- 
tion of the surface, and almost universally of an exactly 
circular or cup-shaped form, foreshortened, however, into 
ellipses towards the limb ; but the larger have for the 
most part flat bottoms within, from which rises centrally 
a small, steep, conical hill. They offer, in short, in its 
highest perfection, the true volcanic character, as it may 
be seen in the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map of the 
volcanic districts of the Campi Phlegraei* or the Puy de 
Ddme. And in some of the principal ones, decisive 
marks of volcanic stratification, arising from successive 
deposites of ejected matter, may be clearly traced with 
powerful telescopes.t What is, moreover, extremely 
singular in the geology of the moon is, that although no- 
thing having the character of seas can be traced (for the 
dusky spots which are commonly called seas, when 
closely examined, present appearances incompatible with 
the supposition of deep water), yet there are large re- 
gions perfectly level, and apparently of a decided alluvial 
character. 

(364.) The moon has no cloi^s, nor any other indi- 
cations of an atmosphere. Were there any, it could not 
fail to be perceived in the occultations of stars and the 
phenomena of solar eclipses. Hence its climate must 

* See Breifllak'i map of the ehvirons of Naplee, and De«naiest*s of 
Auvergne. 

t From my own obeer^ationi.— AuMor. 
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be very extraordinary ; the alternation being that of un- 
mitigated and burning sunshine, fiercer than an equatorial 
noon, continued for a whole fortnight, and the keenest 
severity of frost, far exceeding that of our polar winters, 
for an equal time. Such a disposition of things must 
produce a constant transfer of whatever moisture may 
exist on its surface, from the point beneath the sun to 
that opposite, by distillation in vacua, after the manner 
of the little instrument called a cryophoros. 'I'he con- 
sequence must be absolute aridity below the vertical sun, 
constant accretion of hoar frost in the opposite region, 
and, perhaps, a narrow zone of running water at the 
borders of the enlightened hemisphere. It is possible^ 
then, that evaporation on the one hand, and condensation 
on the other, may to a certain extent preserve an equili- 
brium of temperature, and mitigate the extreme severity 
of both climates. 

(365.) A circle of one second in diameter, as seen 
from the earth, on the surface of the moon, contains 
about a square mile. Telescopes, therefore, must yet be 
greatly improved, before we could expect to see signs of 
inhabitants, as manifested by edifices or by changes on 
the surface of the soil. It should, however, he observed, 
that, owing to the small density of the materials of the 
moon, and the comparatively feeble gravitation of bodies 
on her surface, muscular force would there go six times 
as far in overcoming the wxdght of materials as on th(‘ 
earth. Owing to the want of air, however, it seems im- 
possible that any form of life analogous to those on earth 
can subsist there. No appearance indicating vegetation, 
or the slightest variation of surface whicli can fairly be 
ascribed to change of season, can any where be discerned. 

(366.) The lunar summer and winter arise, in fact, 
from the rotation of the moon on its own axis, the period 
of which rotation is exactly equal to its sidereal rcvolu- 
iton about the earth, ani is performed in a plane 1® 30' 
11" inclined to the ecliptic, and therefore nearly coinci- 
dent with her own ojbit. This is the cause why we al- 
ways see the same face of the^oon, and have no know- 
ledge of the otCer side. This remarkable coincidence 
of two periods, which at first sight w^ould seem perfectly 
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distinct, is said to be a consequence of the general laws 
to be explained hereafter. 

(367.) The moon’s rotation on her axis is uniform ; 
but since her motion in her orbit (like that of the sun) is 
not so, we are enabled to look a few degrees round the 
equatorial parts of her visible border, on the eastern or 
western side, according to circumstances ; or, in other 
words, the line joining the centres of the earth and moon 
fluctuates a little in its position, from its mean or average 
intersection with her surface, to the east or westward. 
And, moreover, since the axis about which she revolves 
is not exactly perpendicular to her orbit, her poles come 
alternately into' view for a small space at the edges of her 
disc. These phenomena are known by the name of li- 
brations. In consequence of these two distinct kinds of 
libration, the same identical point of the moon’s surface 
is not always the centre of her disc, and we therefore get 
sight of a zone of a few degrees in breadth on all sides 
of the border, beyond an exact hemisphere. 

(368.) If there be inhabitants in the moon, the earth 
must present to them the extraordinary appearance of a 
moon of nearly 2® in diameter, exhibiting the same phases 
as we see the moon to do, but immoveably fixed in their 
sky (or, at least, changing its apparent place only by the 
small amount of the libration), while the stars must seem 
to pass slowly beside and behind it. It will appear 
clouded with variable spots, and belted with equatorial 
and tropical zones corresponding to our trade-winds ; and 
it may be doubted whether, in their perpetual change, the 
outlines ol' our continents and seas can ever be clearly 
discerned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of terreetrial Gravity — Of the Law of universal Gravitation — Paths of 
Projectiles ; at^rent, real — ^TheMoon retained in her Orbit by Grav ity 
— Its Law of Uiminution — Laws of elliptic Motion — Orbit of the Cartli 
round the Sun in accordance vv'ith these Law's — Masses of tlie Earth 
and Sun compared — L^ensity of the Sun — Force of' Gravity at its Sur 
face — Disturbing Effect of tlie Sun on the Moons Motion. 

(369.) The reader has now been made acquainted with 
the chief phenomena of the motions of the earth in iU 
orbit round the sun, and of the moon about the earth. 
We come next to speak of the physical cause whicli 
naintains and perpetuates these motions, anti causes tlie 
.nassive bodies so revolving to deviate continually from 
ihe directions they would naturally seek to follow, in 
pursuance of the first law of motion,* and bend their 
'.ourses into curves concave to their centres, 

(370.) Whatever attempts may liave been made by 
<netaphysical writers to reason away the connexion of 
cause and effect, and fritter it down into the unsatisfacto- 
ry relation of habitual sequence,! it is certain that the 
conception of some more real and intimate connexion is 
quite as strongly impressed upon the human mind as that 
of the existence of an external world, — the vindication 
of whose reality lias (strange to say) been regarded as 
an achievement of no common merit in the annals of this 
branch of philosophy. It is our own immediate con- 
sciousness of effort^ when we exert force to put matter 
in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, whicli gives 
us this internal conviction of power and raumtion so far 
as it refers to the material world, and compels us to be- 
lieve that whenever we see material objects put in motion 
* See Cab. Cyc. Mechanics, ch^. iii. 

t See Brown “ On Cauoe and Eflevt,” — a work of groat acutenotw «n<l 
iiT'^ubtlety of reasoning on oonft points, but in winch the whole train of ar* 
([aineBt is vitiated by one enormous ovenflght; the onusmon, namely, of 
% distirut and immediate personal canBciaumeae of causation in his enu- 
in««tion of that aequenc^ of eventa, by which the volition of the mind is 
OMide to terminate in the motion of material objects. 1 mean the cun- 
sciousoess of tffi/rtfoja a thing entirelydlwtinct from mere deaire or volihon 
on the one handj^and from mere sposmodic contraction of musclcHt on the 
other. Brown, »d edit Edui. 1818 , p. 47. — Author. 
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from a state of rest, or deflected from their rectilinear 
paths, and changed in their velocities if already in motion, 
it is in consequence of such an effort exerted, 

. though not accompanied with our consciousness. That 
such an effort should be exerted with success through an 
interposed space, is no more difficult to conceive than 
that our hand should communicate motion to a stone, 
with which it is demomtrably not in contact. 

(371.) All bodies with which we are acquainted, when 
raised into the air and quietly abandoned, descend to the 
earth’s surface in lines perpendicular to it. They are 
therefore urged thereto by a force or effort, the direct or 
indirect result of a consciousness and a will existing 
somewhere^ though beyond our power to trace, which 
force we term gravity ; and whose tendency or direction, 
as universal experience teaches, is towards the earth’s 
centre ; or rather, to speak strictly, with reference to its 
spheroidal figure, perpendicular to the surface of still 
water. But if we cast a body obliquely into the air, 
this tendency, though not extinguished or diminished, is 
materially modified in its ultimate effect. The upward 
impetus w^e give the stone is, it is true, after a time de- 
stroyed, and a downward one communicated to it, which 
ultimately brings it to the surface, w here it is opposed in 
its further progress, and brought to rest. But all the 
while it has been continually deflected or bent aside from 
its rectilinear progress, and made to describe a curved 
line concave to the earth’s centte ; and having a highest 
point, vertex, or apogee, just as the moon has in its orbit, 
where the direction of its motion is perpendicular to the 
radius. 

(372.) When the stone which we fling obliquely up- 
wards meets and is stopped in its descent by the earth’s 
surface, its motion is not towards the centre, but inclined 
to the earth’s radius at the same angle as when it quitted 
our hand. As we are sure that, iif not stopped by the 
resistance of the earth, it would continue to descend, and 
that obliquely, what presumption, we may ask, is there 
that it would ever reach the centre, to which its motion, 
in no part of its visible cotfrse, was ever directed ? What 
reason have we to believe that it might not rather circu- 
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late round it, as the moon does round the earth, returning 
again to the point it set out from, after completing an 
elliptic orbit of which the centre occupies the lower 
focus ? And if so, is it not reasonable to imagine that the 
same force of gravity may (since we know that it is ex- 
erted at all accessible heights above the surface, and even 
in the highest regions of the atmosphere) extend as far 
as 60 radii of the earth, or to the moon ? and may not 
this be the power — for some power there must be — 
which deflects her at every instant from the tangent of 
her orbit, and keeps her in the elliptic path which oxpe* 
rience teaches us she actually pursues ? 

(373.) If a stone be whirled round at the end of a 
string, it will stretch the string by a centrifugal force,* 
which, if the speed of rotation be sufficiently increased, 
will at length break the string, and let the stone escape. 
However strong the string, it may, by a sufficient rotatory 
velocity of the stone, be brought to the utmost tension it 
will bear without breaking ; and if we know what weight 
it is capable of carrying, the velocity necessary for this 
purpose is easily calculated. Suppose, now, a string to 
connect the earth’s centre, with a weight at its surface, 
whose strength should be just sufficient to sustain that 
weight suspended from it. Let us, however, for a mo- 
ment imagine gravity to have no existence, and that the 
weight is made to revolve with the limiting velocity 
which that string can barely counteract : then will its 
tension be just equal to the weight of the revolving body ; 
and any power which should continually urge the body 
towards the centre with a force equal to its weight would 
perform the office, and might supply the place of the 
string, if divided. Divide it, then, and in its place let 
gravity act, and the body will circulate as before ; its ten- 
dency to the centre, or its weighty being just balanced by 
its centrifugal force. Knowing the radius of the earth, 
we can calculate the ^riodical time in which a body so 
balanced must circulate to keep it up ; and this appears 
to be I'* 23“ 22-. , 

(374.) If we make the saige calculation for a body at 
the distance of the moon, supposing its weight or gra- 
* See Cab, Cyc. Mechanics, chap. viii. 
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vity the same os at the earth's surface, we shall find the 
period required to be 10** 45™ 30*. The actual period of 
the moon’s revolution, however, is 2T* 7** 43™ ; and hence 
it is clear that the moon’s velocity is not nearly sufficient 
to sustain it against such a power, supposing it to revolve 
in a circle, or neglecting (for the present) the slight ellip- 
ticity of its orbit. In order that a body at the distance 
of the moon (or the moon itself) should be capable of 
keeping its distance from the earth by the outward effort 
of its centrifugal force, while yet its time of revolution 
should be what the moon’s actually is, it will appear (on 
executing the calculation from the principles laid down 
in Cab. Cyc. Mechi^ics) that gravity, instead of being 
as intense as at the surface, would require to be very 
nearly 3600 times less energetic; or, in other words, 
that its intensity is so enfeebled by the remoteness 
of the body on which it acts, as to be capable of 
producing in it, in the same time, only part of 

the motion which it would impart to the same mass 
of matter at the earth’s surface. 

(375.) The distance of the moon from the earth’s 
centre is somewhat less than sixty times the distance 
from the centre to the surface, and 3600 : 1 ; : 60* : !■; 
so that the proportion in which we must admit the earth’s 
gravity to be enfeebled at the moon’s distance, if it be 
really the force which retains the moon in her orbit, must 
be (at least in this particular instance) that of the squares 
of the distances at which it is compared. Now, in such 
a diminution of energy with increase of distance, there 
is nothing prima facie inadmissible. Emanations from 
a centre, such as light and heat, do really diminish in in- 
tensity by increase of distance, and in this identical pro- 
portion ; and though we cannot certainly argue much 
from this analogy, yet we do see that the power of mag- 
netic and electric attractions and repulsions is actually 
enfeebled by distance, and much more rapidly than in 
the simple proportion of the increased distances. The 
argument, therefore, stands thus : — On the one hand, 
gravity is a real power, o^ whose agency we have daily 
experience. We know that it extends to'ihe greatest ac- 
cessible heights, and far beyond ; and we see no reason 
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for drawing a line at any particular height, and there as- 
serting that it must cease entirely ; though we have ana- 
logies to lead us to suppose its energy may diminish 
rapidly as we ascend to great heights from the surface, 
such as that of the moon. On the other hand, we are 
sure the moon is urged towards the earth by some power 
which retains her in her orbit, and that the intensity of 
this power is such as would correspond to a diminished 
gravity, in the proportion— otherwise not improbable — 
of the squares of the distances. If gravity be not that 
power, there must exist some other ; and, besides this, 
gravity must cease at some inferior level, or the nature 
of the moon must be different from that of ponderable 
matter ; — for if not, it would be urged by both powers, 
and therefore too much urged, and forced inwards from 
her path. 

(376.^ It is on such an argument that Newton is un- 
derstood to have rested, in the first instance, and provi- 
sionally, his law of universal gravitation, which may be 
thus abstractly stated : — “ Every particle of matter in 
the universe attracts every other particle, with a force 
directly proportioned to the mass of the attracting par- 
ticle, and inversely to the square of the distance between 
them.” In this abstract and general form, however, the 
proposition is not applicable to the case before us. The 
earth and moon are not mere particles j but great spherical 
bodies, and to such the general law does not immediately 
apply ; and, before we can make it applicable, it becomes 
necessary to inquire what will be the force with which a 
congeries of particles, constituting a solid mass of any as- 
signed figure, will attract another such collection of mate- 
rid atoms. This problem is one purely dynamical, and, in 
its general form, is of extreme difficulty. Fortunately, 
however, for human knowledge, when the attracting and 
attracted bodies are spheres, it admits of an easy and di- 
rect solution. NewtoR himself has shown {Princip. 
b. i. prop. 76) that, in that case, the attraction is pre- 
cisely the same as if the whole matter of each sphere 
were collected into* its centr^ and the spheres were 
single particles \here placed ; to that, in this case, the 
general law applies in its strict wording. The effect of 
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the trifling deviation of the earth from a spherical form 
is of too minute an order to need attention at present. 
It is, however, perceptible, and may be hereafter noticed. 

(377.) The next step in the Newtonian argument is 
one which divests the law of gravitation of its provisional 
character, as derived from a loose and superficial consi- 
deration of the lunar orbit as a circle described with an 
average or mean velocity, and elevates it to the rank of 
a general and primordial relation, by proving its applica- 
bility to the state of existing nature in all its detail of 
circumstinces. This step consists in demonstrating, as 
he has done* {Princip, i. 17, i. 75), that, under the in- 
fluence of such an attractive force mutually urging two 
spherical gravitating bodies towards each other, they 
will each, when moving in each other’s neighbourhood, 
be deflected into an orbit concave towards the other, and 
describe, one about the other regarded as fixed, or both 
round their common centre of gravity, curves whose 
forms are limited to those figures known in geometry by 
the general name of conic sections. It will depend, he 
shows, in any assigned case, upon the particular circum- 
stances of velocity, distance, and direction, which of 
these curves shall be described, — whether an ellipse, a 
circle, a parabola, or an hyperbola ; but one or other it 
must be ; and any one of any degree of eccentricity it 
may be, according to the circumstances of the case ; and, 
in adl cases, the point to which the motion is referred, 
whether it be the centre of one of the spheres, or their 
common centre of gravity, will of necessity be the focus 
of the conic section described. He shows, furthermore 
{Princip, i. 1), that in every case, the angular velocity 
with which the line joining their centres moves, must be 
inversely proportional to the square of their mutual dis- 
tance, and that equal areas of the curves described will 
be swept over by their line of junction in equal times. 

(378.) All this is in conformity with what we have 
stated of the solar and lunar movements. Their orbits 

We refer for these fundamental propositions, as a point of duty, to 
the immortal work in which they were first v-.tipoundeu. It is imiKMsi* 
ble for us in this volume to go fnto these investigations : even did our 
limits permit, it would be utterly inconsistent with our plan; a general 
idea, however, of their conduct will be given in the next ci.4(4er. 
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are ellipses, but of different degrees of eccentricity ; and 
this circumstance already indicates the general applica- 
bility of the principles in question. 

(379.) But here we have already, by a natural and 
ready implication (such is always the progress of gene- 
ralization), taken a further and most important step, al- 
most unperceived. We have extended the action of 
gravity to the case of the earth and sun, to a distance 
immensely greater than that of the moon, and to a body 
apparently quite of a different nature from cither. An‘ 
we justified in this ? or, at all events, are there no modi- 
fications introduced by the change of data, if not into 
the general expression, at lc;ist inito the particular inter- 
pretation, of the law of gravitation ? Now, the moment 
we come to numbers, an obvious incongruity strikes us. 
When we calculaUi, as above, from the known distance 
of the sun (art. 304), and from the period in which the 
earth circulates about it (art. 327), what must be the cen- 
trifugal force of the latter by which the sun’s attraction 
is balanced (and which, therefore, becomes an exact 
measure of llie sun’s attractive energy as exerted on the 
earth), we find it to be immensely greater than would 
suffice to counteract the earth^s attraction on an equal 
)) 0 (ly at that distance — ^greater in the high proportion of 
35403G to 1. It is clear, then, that if the earth he re- 
tained in its orhii about the sun by solar attraction, con- 
formable in its rate of diminution with the general law, 
this force must be no less than 354936 times more in- 
tense than what the earth would be capable of exertingt 
casteris paribus, at an equal distance. 

(380.) What, then, are we to understand from this 
result ? Simply this, — that the sun attracts as a collec- 
tion of 354936 earths occupying its place would do, or, 
in other words, that the sun contains 354936 times the 
mass or quantity of ponderable matter that the earth con- 
sists of. Nor let thi^ conclusion startle us. We have 
only to recall what has been already shown in art. 305, 
of the gigantic dimensions of this magnificent body, to 
perceive that, in assigning to it so vast a mass, we are 
not outstepping a reasonable froportion. In fact, when 
we come to compare its mass with its bulk, we find its 

y 
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density* to be less than that of the earth, being no more 
than 0*2543. So that it must consist, in reality, of far 
tighter materials, especially when we consider the force 
under which its central parts must be condensed. This 
consideration renders it highly probable that an intense 
heat prevails in its interior, by which its elasticity is re- 
inforced, and rendered capable of resisting this almost 
inconceivable pressure without collapsing into smaller 
dimensions. 

(381.) This will be more distinctly appreciated, if we 
estimate, as we are now prepared to do, the intensity of 
gravity at the sun's surface. 

The attraction of a sphere being the same (art. 376) 
as if its whole mass were collected in its centre, will, of 
course, be proportional to the mass directly, and the 
square of the distance inversely ; and, in this case, the 
distance is the radius of the sphere. Hence we con- 
clude,! that the intensities of solar and terrestrial gravity 
at the surfaces of the two globes are in the proportions 
of 27*9 to 1 . A pound of terrestrial matter at the sun’s 
surface, then, would exert a pressure equal to what 27*9 
such pounds would do at the earth’s. An ordinary man, 
for example, would not only be unable to sustain his own 
weight on the sun, but would literally be crushed to 
atoms under the load.! 

(382.) Henceforward, then, we must consent to dis- 
miss all idea of the earth’s immobility, and transfer that 
attribute to the sun, whose ponderous mass is calculated 
to exhaust the feeble attractions of such comparative 
atoms as the earth and moon, without being perceptibly 
dragged from its place. Their centre of gravity lies, as 
we have already hinted, almost close to the centre of 
the solar globe, at an interval quite imperceptible from 
our distance ; and whether we regard the earth’s orbit as 
being performed about the one or the other centre makes 
* The density of a matenal body is as £ie moss directly, and the 
volume inversely : hence density of Q ; density of 0 : : : 1 ; 

0-2643:1. ^ ” 

t Solar gravity : terrestrial : • : 135 ^ 2 ’: : 27*9 : 1 ; the respec- 

tive radii ofthe sun and earth being^OOOO, and 4000 miles. 

t A mass w^hing 12 stone or 170 lbs. cm the earth, would produce a 
pressure of 4600 lbs. on the sun. 
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no appreciable difference in any one phenomenon of 
astronomy. 

(383.) It is in consequence of the mutual gravitation 
of all the several parts of matter, which the Newtonian 
law supposes, that the earth and moon, while in the act 
of revolving, monthly, in their mutual orbits about their 
common centre of gravity, yet continue to circulate, 
without parting company, in a greater annual orbit round 
the sun. We may conceive this motion by connecting 
two unequal balls by a stick, which, at their centre of 
gravity,^ is tied by a long string, and whirled round. 
Their joint systems will circulate as one body about the 
common centre to which the string is attached, while yet 
they may go on circulating round each other in subor- 
dinate gyrations, as if the stick were quite free from any 
such tie, and merely hurled through the air. If the earth 
alone, and not the moon, gravitated to the sun, it would 
be dragged away, and leave the moon behind — and vice 
versa ; but, acting on both, they continue together under 
its attraction, just as the loose parts of the earth’s sur- 
face continue to rest upon it. It is, then, in strictness, 
not the earth or the moon which describes an ellipse 
around the sun, but their common centre of gravity. The 
effect is to produce a small, but very perceptible, monthly 
equation in the sun’s apparent motion as seen from the 
earth, which is always taken into account in calculating 
the sun’s place. 

(384.) And here, i. e, in the attraction of the sun, we 
have the key to all those differences from an exact 
elliptic movement of the moon in her monthly orbit, 
which we have already noticed (arts. 344. 360), viz. 
to the retrograde revolution of her nodes ; to the direct cir- 
culation of the axis of her ellipse ; and to all the other 
deviations from the laws of elliptic motion at which we 
have further hinted. If the moon simply revolved about 
the earth under the inf)|ience of its gravity, none of these 
phenomena would take place. Its orbit would be R per- 
fect ellipse, returning into itself, and always lying in one 
and the same plaife : that it is not so, is a proof that 
some cause disturbs it, and Aterferes with the earth’s 
attraction ; and this cause is no other than the sun’s at- 
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traction— or rather, that part of it which is not equally 
exerted on the earth. 

(S85.) Suppose two stones, side by side, or otherwise 
situated with respect to each other, to be let fall together ; 
then, as gravity accelerates them equally, they will re- 
tain their relative positions, and fall together as if they 
formed one mass. But suppose gravity to be rather 
more intensely exerted on one than the other; then 
would that one be rather more accelerated in its fall, and 
would gradually leave the other; and thus a relative 
motion between them would arise from the difference of 
action, however slight. 

(386.) The sun is about 400 times more remote than 
the moon ; and, in consequence, while the moon de- 
scribes her monthly orbit round the earth, her distance 
from the sun is alternately ^^^^th part greater and as 
much less than the earth’s. Small as this is, it is yet 
sufficient to produce a perceptible excess of attractive 
tendency of the moon towards the sun, above that of the 


earth when in the nearer point of her orbit, M, and a 
corresponding defect on the opposite part, N ; and, in 
ffie intermediate positions, not only will a difference of 
forces subsist, but a difference of directions also ; since, 
however small the lunar orbit MN, it is not a point, and, 
therefore, the lines drawn from the sun S to its several 
parts cannot be regarded as strictly parallel. If, as we 
have already seen, the force of the sun were equally ex- 
erted, and in parallel directions on both, no disturbance 
of their relative situations would take place ; but from 
the non-verification of these conditions arises a disturb- 
ing force, oblique to the line joining the moon and earth, 
which in some situations acts to accelerate, in others to 
retard, her elliptic orbitual moti(hi ; in some to draw the 
earth from the moon, in others the moon from the earth. 
Again, the lunar orbit, though very nearly, is yet not 
quite coincident with the glane of the ecliptic ; and hence 
the action of the sun, which is very nearly parallel to the 
last mentioned plane, tends to draw her somewhat out 
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of the plane of her orbit, and does actually do so — pro- 
ducing the revolution of her nodes, and other phenomena 
less striking. We are not yet prepared to go into the 
subject of tliese perturbations^ as they are called ; but 
they are introduced to the reader’s notice as early as 
possible, for the purpose of reassuring his mind, should 
doubts have arisen as to the logical correctness of our 
argument, in consequence of our temporary neglect of 
them while working our way upward to the law of 
gravity from a general consideration of the moon’s orbit. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

or THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


ApjMrent Motioiui of the Planets — ^Their Stations and Retrugradutiuiu — 
The Sun their natural Centre of Motion — Inferior Planets — Their 
Phases, Periods, ^c.—Dimemions and Form of their Orbits — Transits 
across the Sun — Superior Plaiicis — Their DistancoH, PericMjs, <kc, — 
Kepler’s Laws and their Inlerpretiitiori — F.lliptir ElerneritK of a Plaiiel’s 
Orbit — Its heliocentric and geocentric Place— Bodo's Iaw of planetary 
Distances — The four iiltra-mJaieul Planets — Physical Peculiar! ties ob- 
servable in each of the Planets. 

(387.) The sun and moon arc not the only celestial 
objects which appear to have a motion independent of 
that by which the great constellation of the heavens is daily 
carried round the earth. Among the stars there are seve- 
ral,— and those among the brightest and most conspi- 
cuous, — wliich, when attentively watched from night to 
night, are found to change their relative situations among 
the rest; some rapidly, others much more slowly. These 
are called planets. Four of them — Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn — are remarkably large and brilliant ; 
another. Mercury, is also visible to the naked eye as a 
large star, but, for a reason which will presently appear, 
is seldom conspicuous ; a fifth, Uranus, is barely dis- 
cernible without a telescope ; and four others — Ceres, 
Pallas, Vesta, and Juno — are never visible to the naked 
eye. Besides th^se ten, others yet undiscovered may 
exist ; and it^s extremely prBbable that such is the case, 
— the multitude of telescopic stars being so great that 
V2 
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only a small fraction of their number has been sufficiently 
noticed to ascertain whether they retain the same places 
or not, and the five last-mentioned planets having all been 
discovered within half a century from the present time. 

(388.) The apparent motions of the planets are much 
more irregular than those of the sun or moon. Generally 
speaking, and comparing their places at distant times, 
they all advance, though with very different average or 
mean velocities, in the same direction as those lumina- 
ries, i, e, in opposition to the apparent diurnal motion, or 
from west to east : all of them make the entire tour of 
the Heavens, though under very different circumstances ; 
and all of them, with the exception of the four telescopic 
planets, — Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta (which may 
therefore be termed ultra-zodiacal)^ — arc confined in 
their visible paths within very narrow limits on either 
side the ecliptic, and perform their movements within 
that zone of the heavens we have called above the Zo- 
diac (art. 254). 

(389.) The obvious conclusion from this is, that 
whatever be, otherwise, the nature and law of their mo- 
tions, they are all performed nearly in the plane of the 
ecliptic., — that plane, namely, in which our own motion 
about the sun is performed. Hence it follows, that we 
see their evolutions, not in plan, but in section; their 
real angular movements and linear distances being all 
foreshortened and confounded undistinguishably, while 
only their deviations from the ecliptic appear of their 
natural magnitude, undiminished by the effect of per- 
spective. 

(390.) The apparent motions of the sun and moon, 
though not uniform, do not deviate very greatly from 
uniformity ; a moderate acceleration and retardation, 
accountable for by the ellipticity of their orbits, being all 
that is remarked. But the case is widely different with 
the planets : sometimes they advice rapidly ; then re- 
lax in their apparent speed — come to a momentary stop ; 
and then actually reverse their motion, and run back upon 
their former course, with a rapidity kt first increasing, 
then diminishing, till the Aversed or retrograde motion 
ceases altogether. Another station^ or moment of ap- 
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parent rest or indecision, now takes place ; after which 
the movement is again reversed, and resumes its original 
direct character. On the whole, however, the amount 
of direct motion more than compensates the retrograde ; 
and by the excess of the former over the latter, the gra- 
dual advance of the planet from west to east is main- 
tained. 'I'hus, supposing the zodiac to be unfolded into 
a plane surface (or represented as in Mercator’s projec- 
tion, art. 234, taking the ecliptic EC for its ground line), 
the track of a planet, when mapped down by observation 


V 



from day to day, will offer the appearance PQRS, &c. ; 
the motion from P to Q being direct, at Q stationary, 
from Q to R retrograde, at R again stationary, from R 
to S direct, and so on, 

(391.) In the midst of the irregularity and fluctuation 
of this motion, one remarkable feature of uniformity is 
observed. Whenever the planet crosses the ecliptic, as 
at N in the figure, it is said (like the moon) to be in its 
node ; and as the earth necessarily lies in the plane of 
the ecliptic, the planet cannot be apparently or urano^ 
graphically situated in the celestial circle so called, with- 
out being really and locally situated in that plane. The 
visible passage of a planet through its node, then, is a 
phenomenon indicative of a circumstance in its real mo- 
tion quite independent of the station from which we view 
it. Now, it is easy to ascertain, by observation, when a 
planet passes from the north to tlie south side of the 
ecliptic: we have only to convert its right ascensions 
and declinations into longitudes and latitudes, and the 
change from north to south latitude on two successive 
days will advertise u% on what day the transition took 
place ; while a simple proportion, grounded on the ob- 
served state of its motion in latitude in the interval, 
will suffice to fix tffe precise hour and minute of its ar- 
rival on the elliptic. Now, Ais being done for several 
transitions from side to side of the ecliptic, and their 
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dates thereby fixed, we find, universally, that the interval 
of time elapsing between the successive passages of each 
planet through the same node (whether it be the ascend- 
ing or the descending] is always alike, whether the planet 
at the moment of such passage be direct or retrograde, 
swift or slow, in its apparent movement. 

(392.) Here, then, we have a circumstance which, 
while it shows that the motions of the planets are in fact 
subject to certain laws and fixed periods, may lead us 
very naturally to suspect that the apparent irregularities 
and complexities of their movements may be owing to 
our not seeing them from their natural centre (art. 316), 
and from our mixing up with their own proper motions 
movements of a parallactic kind, due to our own change 
of place, in virtue of the orbitual motion of the earth 
about the sun. 

(393.) If we abandon the earth as a centre of the pla- 
netary motions, it cannot admit of a moment’s hesitation 
where we should place that centre with the greatest pro- 
bability of truth. It must surely be the sun which is 
entitled to the first trial, as a station to which to refer 
them. If it be not connected with them by any physical 
relation, it at least possesses the advantage, which the 
earth does not, of comparative immobility. But after 
what has been shown in art. 380, of the immense mass 
of that luminary, and of the office it performs to us as a 
quiescent centre of our orbitual motion, nothing can be 
more natural than to suppose it may perform the same 
to other globes which, like the earth, may be revolving 
round it ; and these globes may be visible to us by its 
light reflected from them, as the moon is. Now there 
are many facts which give a strong support to the idea 
that the planets are in this predicament. 

(394.) In the first place, the planets really are great 
globes, of a size commensurate with the earth, and seve- 
ral of them much greater. When examined through 
powerful telescopes, they are seeA to be round bodies, of 
sensible and even of considerable apparent diameter, and 
offering distinct and characteristic peculiarities, which 
show them to be solid misses, each possessing its indi- 
vidual structure and mechanism ; and that, in one in- 
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Stance at least, an exceedingly artificial and complex one. 
(See the representations of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, 
in plate I.) That their distances from us are great, 
much greater than that of the moon, and some of tliem 
even greater than that of the sun, we infer from the 
smallness of their diurnal parallax, which, even for the 
nearest of them, when most favourably situated, does 
not exceed a few seconds, and for the more remote ones 
is almost imperceptible. From the comparison of the 
diurnal parallax of a celestial body, with its apparent 
semidiameter, we can at once estimate its real size. For 
tlie parallax is, tn fact, nothing else than the apparent se- 
midiameter of the earth as s(*en from the body in ques- 
tion (art. 298, et seq.); and, the intervening distance 
being the same, the real diameters must be to each other 
in the proportioii^, the apparent ones. Without going 
into particulars, it wH suffice to state it as a general re- 
sult of that comparison, that the planets are all of them 
incomparably smaller than the sun, but some of them as 
large as the earth, and others much greater. 

(395.) The next fact respecting them is, that their 
distances from us, as estimaU3d from the measurement 
of their angular diameters, are in a continual state of 
change, periodically increasing and decreasing within 
certain limits, but by no means corresponding with the 
siijiposition of regular circular or elliptic orbits described 
by them about the earth as a centre or focus, but main- 
taining a constant and obvious relation to their apparent 
angular distances or elongations from the sun. For ex- 
ample ; the apparent diameter of Mars is greater when 
in opposition (as it is called) to the sun, i, e, when in 
the opposite part of the ecliptic, or when it comes on 
the meridian at midnight, — being then about 18", — but 
diminishes rapidly from the amount to about 4", which 
is its apparent diameter when in conjunction^ or when 
seen in nearly the sartite direction as that luminary. This, 
and facts of a similar character, observed with respect to 
the apparent diameters of the other planets, clearly point 
out the sun ^ having more jfian an accidental relation 
to their movements. 

(396.) Lastly, certain of the planets, when viewed 
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through telescopes, exhibit the appearance of phases 
like those of the moon. This proves that they are 
opaque bodies, shining only by reflected light, which 
can be no other than the sun’s ; not only because there 
is no other source of light external to them sufficiently 
powerful, but because the appearance and succession of 
tlie phases themselves are (like their visible diameters) 
intimately connected with their elongations from the sun, 
as will presently be shown. 

(397.) Accordingly, it is found, that, when we refer 
the planetary movements to the sun as a centre, all that 
apparent irregularity which they offer when viewed from 
the earth disappears at once, and resolves itself into one 
simple and general law, of which the earth’s motion, as 
explained in a former chapter, is only a particular case. 
In order to show how this happens, let us take the case 
of a single planet, which we will suppose to revolve 
round the sun, in a plane nearly, but not quite, coinci- 
dent with the ecliptic, but passing through the sun, and 
of course intersecting the ecliptic in a fixed line, which 
is the line of the planet’s nodes. This line must of 
course divide its orbit into two segments ; and it is evi- 
dent that, so long as the circumstances of the planet’s 
motion remain otherwise unchanged, the times of de- 
scribing these segments must remain the same. The 
interval, then, between the planet’s quitting either node, 
and returning to the name node again, must be that in 
which it describes one complete revolution round the 
sun, on its periodic time ; and thus we are furnished 
with a direct method of ascertaining the periodic time 
of each planet. 

(398.) We have said (art. 388) that the planets make 
the entire tour of the heavens under very different cir- 
cumstances. This must be explained. Two of them — 
Mercury and Venus — perform this circuit evidently as 
attendants upon the sun, from whose vicinity they never 
depart beyond a certain limit. They are seen sometimes 
to the east, sometimes to the west of it. In the former 
case they appear conspicuous over the western horizon, 
just after sunset, and ar# called evening** stars : Venus, 
especially, appears occasionally in this situation with a 
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dazzling lustre ; and in favourable circumstances may 
be observed to cast a pretty strong shadow.* When 
they happen to be to the west of the sun, they rise be- 
fore that luminary in the morning, and appear over the 
eastern horizon as morning stars : they do not, how- 
ever, attain the same elongation from the sun. Mer- 
cury never attains a greater angular distance from it 
than about 29°, while Venus extends her excursions on 
eitlier side to about 47°. When they have receded from 
the sun, eastward, to their respective distances, they 
remain for a time, as it were, immoveable ivith respect to 
it, and are carried along with it in the ecliptic with a 
motion equal to its own ; but presently they begin to 
approach it, or, which comes to the same, their motion 
in longitude diminishes, and the sun gains upon them. 
As this approach goes on, their continuance above the 
horizon after sunset becomes daily shorter, till at length 
they set before the darkness has become sufficient to 
allow of their being seen. For a time, then, they are 
not seen at all, unless on very rare occasions, when they 
are to be observed passing across the suites disc as 
small, round, well-defined black spots, totally different 
in appearance from the solar spots (art. 330). These 
phenomena are emphatically called transits of the re- 
spective planets across tlie sun, and take place when 
the earth happens to he passing the line of their nodes 
while they are in that part of their orbits, just as in the 
account we have given (art. 355) of a solar eclipse. 
After having thus continued invisible fora time, however, 
they begin to appear on the other side of the sun, at first 
showing themselves only for a few minutes before sun- 
rise, and gradually longer and longer as they recede from 
him. At this time their motion in longitude is rapidly 
retrograde. Before they attain their greatest elongation, 
however, they become stationary in the heavens ; but 
their recess from the stn is still maintained by the ad- 
vance of that luminary along the ecliptic, which continues 
to leave them behind^ until, having reversed their motion, 

* It muBt he thrown upon a white ground. An open window in a 
whitewashed roomlli the best expomre: In this situation, I have oh* 
served not only the shadow, but the diffracted fringes edging its outline. — 
Author. 
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and become again direct., they acquire sufTicicnt speed to 
commence overtaking him— at which moment they have 
their greatest western elongation ; and thus is a kind of 
oscillatory movement kept up, while the general advance 
along the ecliptic goes on. 



(399.) Suppose PQ to be the ecliptic, and ABD the 
orbit of one of these planets (for instance, Mercury), 
seen almost edgewise by an eye situated very nearly in 
its plane ; S, the "Bun, its centre ; and A, B, D, S suc- 
cessive positions of the planet, of wliicli B and S are in 
the nodes. If, then, the sun S stood apparently still in 
the ecliptic, the planets would simply appear to oscillate 
backwards and forwards from A to D, alternately passing 
before and behind the sun ; and, if the eye happened to 
lie exactly in the plane of the orbit, transiting his disc 
in the former case, and being covered by it in the latter. 
But as the sun is not so stationary, but apparently car- 
ried along the ecliptic PQ, let it be supposed to move 
over the spaces ST, TIJ, UV, while the planet in each 
case executes one quarter of its period. Then will its 
orbit be apparently carried along with the sun, into the 
successive positions represented in the figure ; and 
while its real motion round the sun brings it into the re- 
spective points B, D, S, A, its apparent movement in the 
heavens will seem to have been along the wavy or zig- 
zag line ANHK. In this, its motion in longitude will 
have been direct in the parts AN, NH, and retrograde in 
the parts HnK ; while at the turns of the zigzag, at H, 
K, it will have been stationary. 

(400.) The only two planets-^Mefcury and Venus — 
whose evolutions are such as above described, are called 
inferior planets ; their points of farthest recess from the 
sun are called (as above) their greatest eastern and west- 
ern elongations ; and thg^ points of nearest approach to 
it, their inferior and superior conjunctions ; the former 
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when the planet passes between the earth and the sun, 
the latter when behind the sun. 

(401.) In art. 398 we have traced the apparent path 
of an inferior planet, by considering its orbit in section, 
or as viewed from a point in the plane of the ecliptic. 
Let us now contemplate it in plan, or as viewed from a 
station above that plane, and projected on it. Suppose, 
then, S to represent the sun, abed the orbit of Mer- 
cury, and ABCD a part of that of the earth — the direc- 
tion of the circulation being the 
same in both, viz. that of the 
arrow. When the planet stands 
at a, let the earth be situated at 
A, in the direction of a tangent, 
aA, to its orbit ; then it is evi- 
dent that it will appear at its 
greatest elongation from the 
sun ; the angle oAS, which 
measures their apparent interval 
as seen from A, being then great- 
er than in any other situation of a upon its own circle. 

(402.) Now, this angle being known by observation, 
we are hereby furnished with a ready means of ascer- 
taining, at least approximately, the distance of the planet 
from the sun, or the radius of its orbit, supposed a cir- 
cle. For the triangle SAa is right-angled at a, and con- 
sequently we have Sa : SA : : sin. SAa : radius, by which 
proportion the radii Sa, SA of the two orbits are directly 
compared. If the orbits were both exact circles, this 
would of course be a perfectly rigorous mode of pro- 
ceeding : but (as is proved by the inequality of the re- 
sulting values of Sa obtained at different times) this is 
not the case ; and it becomes necessary to admit an ec- 
fentricity of position, and a deviation from the exact cir- 
cular form in both orbits, to account for this difference. 
Neglecting, however, it present this inequality, a mean 
or average value of Sa may, at least, be obtained from 
the frequent repetition of this process in all varieties of 
situation of tl\p two bodies. The calculations being per- 
formed, it is concluded that the mean distance of Mer- 
cury from the sun is about 36000000 miles ; and that of 
W 
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Venus, similarly derived, about 68000000 : the ra^us 
of the earth's orbit being 95000000. 

(403.) The sidereal periods of the planets may be ob- 
tained (as before observed), with a considerable approach 
to accuracy, by observing their passages through the 
nodes of their orbits ; and, indeed, when a certain very 
minute motion of these nodes (similar to that of the 
moon’s nodes, but incomparably slower) is allowed for, 
with a precision only limited by the imperfection of the 
appropriate observations. By such observation, so cor- 
rected, it appears that the sidereal period of Mercury is 
ST* 23“ 15*" 43-9*; and that of Venus, 224*" 16“ 49“ 
S'C. These periods, however, are widely different from 
the intervals at which the successive appearances of the 
two planets at their eastern and western elongations from 
the sun are observed to happen. Mercury is seen at its 
greatest splendour as an evening star, at average intervals 
of about 116, and Venus at intervals of about 584 days. 
The diflTerence between the sidereal and synodical re- 
volutions (art. 353) accounts for this. Referring again 
to the figure of art. 401, if the earth stood still at A, 
while the planet advanced in its orbit, the lapse of a si- 
dereal period, which should bring it round again to o, 
would also reproduce a similar elongation from the sun. 
But, meanwhile, the earth has advanced in its orbit in 
the same direction towards E, and therefore the next 
greatest elongation on the same side of the sun will hap- 
pen — not in the position aA of the two bodies, but in 
some more advanced position, e£. The determination 
of this position depends on a calculation exactly similar 
to what has been explained in the article referred to ; 
and we need, therefore, only here state the resulting 
83 modical revolutions of the two planets, which come 
out respectively 115*877% and 583*920*. 

(404.) In this interval, the planet will have described 
a whole revolution plus the arc (Re, and the earth only 
tlie arc ACE of its orbit. During its lapse, the inferior 
cor\jumtion will happen when the earth has a certain 
intermediate situation, B apd the planet has reached a 
point between the sun and earth. The greatest elonga- 
tion on the opposite side of the sun will happen when 
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the earth has come to C, and the planet to c, where the 
line of junction Cc is a tangent to the interior circle on 
the opposite side from M. Lastly, the superior con- 
junction will happen when the eanh arrives at D, and 
the planet at d in the same line prolonged on the other 
side of the sun. The intervals at which these phenome- 
na happen may easily be computed from a knowledge of 
the synodical periods and the radii of the orbits. 

(405.) The circumferences of circles are in the propor- 
tion of their radii. If, then, we calculate the circumfe- 
rences of the orbits of Mercury and Venus, and the earth, 
and compare them with the times in which their revolu- 
tions are performed, we shall find that the actual veloci- 
ties with which they move in their orbits differ greatly ; 
that of Mercury being about 100400 miles per hour, of 
Venus 80060, and of the earth 68080. From this it fol- 
lows, that at the inferior conjunction, or at by either 
planet is moving in the same direction as the earth, but 
with a greater velocity ; it will, therefore, leave the earth 
behind it : and the apparent motion of the planet viewed 
from the earth, will be as if the planet stood still, and 
the earth moved in a contrary direction from what it 
really does. In this situation, then, the apparent motion 
of the planet must be contrary to the apparent motion of 
the sun ; and, therefore, retrograde. On the other hand, 
at the superior conjunction, the real motion of the planet 
being in the opposite direction to that of the earth, the 
relative motion will be the same as if the planet stood 
still and the earth advanced with their united velocities 
in its own proper direction. In this situation, then, the 
apparent motion will be direct. Both these results are in 
accordance with observed fact. 

(406.) The stationary points may be determined by 
the following consideration. At a or c, the points of 
greatest elongation, the motion of the planet is directly 
to or from the earth, of along their line of junction, while 
that of the earth is nearly perpendicular to it. Here, 
then, the apparent potion must be direct. At 6, the in- 
ferior conjunction, we have s^en that it must be retro- 
grade, owing to the planet’s motion (which is there, as 
well as the earth’s, perpendicular to the line of junction) 
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surpassing the earth’s. Hence, the stationary points 
ought to lie, as it is found by observation they do, be- 
tween a and 6, or c and b, viz. in such a position that 
the obliquity of the planet’s motion with respect to the 
line of junction shall just compensate for the excess of 
its velocity, and cause an equal advance of each extre- 
mity of that line, by the motion of the planet at one end, 
and of the earth at the other : so that, for an instant of 
time, the whole line shall move parallel to itself. The 
question thus proposed is purely geometrical, and its 
solution on the supposition of circular orbits is easy ; 
but when we regard them as otherwise than circles 
(which they really are), it becomes somewhat complex 
—too much so to be here entered upon. It will suffice 
to state the results which experience verifies, and which 
assigns the stationary points of Mercury at from 15° to 
20° of elongation from the sun, according to circum- 
stances ; and of Venus, at an elongation never varying 
much from 29°. The former continues to retrograde 
during about 22 days ; the latter about 42. 

(407.) We have said that some of the planets exhibit 
phases like the moon. This is the case with botli Mer- 
cury and Venus ; and is readily explained by a consi- 
deration of their orbits, such as we have above supposed 



them. In fact, it requires little snore than mere inspec- 
tion of the figure annexed, to show, that to a spectator 
situated on the earth £, an inferior planet, illuminated 
by the sun, and therefore fright on the side next to him, 
and dark on that turned from him, will appear /ti// at the 
superior conjunction A ; gibbous (t. e. more than half 
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full, like the moon between the first and second quarter) 
between that point and the points BC of its greatest 
elongation ; hsdf-mooned at these points ; and crescent- 
shaped, or horned, between these and the inferior con- 
junction D. As it approaches this point, the crescent 
ought to thin off till it vanishes altogether, rendering the 
planet invisible, unless in those cases where it transits 
the sun’s disc, and appears on it as a black spot. All 
these phenomena are exactly conformable to observation ; 
and, what is not a little satisfactory, they were predicted 
as necessary consequences of the Copernican theory be^* 
fore the invention of the telescope.* 

(408.) The variation in brightness of Venus in differ- 
ent parts of its apparent orbit is very remarkable. This 
arises from two causes : 1st, the varying proportion of 
Its visible illuminated area to its whole disc ; and, 2dly, 
the varying angular diameter, or whole apparent magni- 
tude of the disc itself. As it approaches its inferior con- 
junction from its greater elongation, the half-moon be- 
comes a crescent, which thins off ^ but this is more than 
compensated, for some time, by the increasing apparent 
magnitude, in con^quence of its diminishing distance. 
Thus the total light received from it goes on increasing, 
dll at length it attains a maximum, which takes place 
when the planet’s elongation is about 40°. 

(409.) The tjansits of Venus are of very rare occur- 
rence, taking place alternately at intervals of 8 and 113 
years, or thereabouts. As astronomical phenomena, they 
are, however, extremely important ; since they afford the 
best and most exact means we possess of ascertaining 
the sun’s distance, or its parallax. Without going into 
the niceties of calculation of this problem* which, owing 
to the great multitude of circumstances to be attended to, 
are extremely intricate, we shall here explain its prin- 
ciple, which, in the al^tract, is very simple and obvious. 
Let £ be the earth, V Venus, and S the sun, and CD the 
portion of Venus’s relative orbit which she describes 
while in the act of* transiting the sun’s disc. Suppose 
AB two spectators at opposift extremities of that dia- 
> See Esbav on thk Study o» Natuhal Phuxmiopht, C»b. Cyclo*- 
Vol. XIV. p. 269. 
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meter of the earth which is perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and, to avoid complicating the case, let us lay out of 



consideration the earth^s rotation, and suppose A, B, to 
retain that situation during the whole time of the transit. 
Then, at any moment when the spectator at A sees the 
centre of Venus projected at a on the sun’s disc, he at B 
will see it projected at 6. If then one or other spectator 
could suddenly transport himself from A to B, he would 
see Venus suddenly displaced on the disc from a to h\ 
and if he had any means of noting accurately the place 
of the points on the disc, either by micrometrical mea- 
sures from its edge, or by other means, he might ascer- 
tain the angular measure of a 6 as seen from the earth. 
Now, since AVa, BV6, are straight lines, and therefore 
make equal angles on each side V, a 6 will be to AB as 
the distance of Venus from the sun is to its distance from 
the earth, or as 68 to 27, or nearly as 2^ to 1 : a 6, therefore, 
occupies on the sun’s disc a space 2$ times as great as the 
earth’s diameter ; and its angular measure is therefore 
equal to about 2s times the earth’s apparent diameter at 
the distance of the sun, or (which is the same thing) to 
five times the sun’s horizontal parallax (art. 298). Any 
error, therefore, which may be committed in measuring 
a 6, will entail only one fifth of that error on the hori- 
zontal parallax concluded from it. 

(410.) The thing to be ascertained, therefore, is, in 
fact, neither more nor less than the breadth of the zone 
PQRS, pq r 8, included between^ the extreme apparent 
paths of the centre of Venus across the sun’s disc, from 
its entry on one side to its quitting it on the other. The 
whole business of the observers at A, B, therefore, re- 
solves itself into this fi) ascertain, with all possible 
eare and precision, each at his own station, this path— * 
where it enters, where it quite, and what segment of the 
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sun’s disc it cute off. Now, one of the most exact ways 
in which (conjoined with careful micrometric measures) 
this can be done, is by noting the time occupied in the 
whole transit; for the relative angular motion of Venus 
being, in fact, very precisely known from the tables of her 
motion, and the apparent path being very nearly a straight 
line, these times give us a measure (on a very enlarged 
scale) of the lengths of the chords of the segments cut 
oif ; and the sun’s diameter being known also with great 
precision, their versed sines, and therefore their differ- 
ence, or the breadth of the zone required, becomes 
known. To obtain tliese times correctly, each observer 
must ascertain the instants of ingress and egress of the 
centre. To do this, he must note, 1st, the instant when 
the first visible impression or notch on the edge of the 
disc at P is produced, or the first external contact ; 2dly, 
when the planet is just wholly immersed, and the 
broken edge of the disc just closes again at Q, or the 
first internal contact ; and lastly, he must make the same 
observations at the egress at It, S. The mean of the in- 
ternal and external contacts gives the entry and egress 
of the planet’s centre. 

(411.) The modifications introduced into this process 
by the earth’s rotation on its axis, and by other geogra- 
phical stations of the observers thereon than here sup- 
posed, are similar in their principles to those which enter 
into the calculation of a solar eclipse, or the occultation of 
a star by the moon, only more refined. Any considera- 
tion of them, however, here, would lead us too lar; but 
in the view we have taken of the subject, it affords an 
admirable example of the way in which minute elements 
in astronomy may become magnified in their effects, and, 
by being made subject to measurement on a greatly en- 
larged scale, or by substituting the measure of time for 
space, may be ascertained with a degree of precision 
adequate to every purpose, by only watching favourable 
opportunities, and taking advantage of nicely adjusted 
combinations of circumstance. So important has this 
observation appeared to astrAiomers, that at the last 
transit of Venus, in 1769, expeditions were fitted out, on 
the most efficient scale, by the British, French, Russian, 
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and other governments, to the remotest corners of the 
globe, for the express purpose of performing it. The 
celebrated expedition of Captain Cook to Otaheite was 
one of them. The general result of all the observations 
made on this most memorable occasion gives 8 "*6776 
for the sun’s horizontal parallax. 

(412.) The orbit of Mercury is very elliptical, the ec- 
centricity being nearly one fourth of the mean distance. 
This appears from the inequality of the greatest elonga- 
tions from the sun, as observed at different times, and 
which vary between the limits 16° 12' and 28° 48', And, 
from exact measures of such elongations, it is not diffi- 
cult to show that the orbit of Venus also is slightly ec- 
centric, and that both these planets, in fact, describe 
ellipses, having the sun in their common focus. 

(413.) Let us now consider the superior planets, or 
those whose orbits enclose on all sides that of the earth. 
That they do so is proved by several circumstances : — 
1st, They are not, like the inferior plaiiels, confined to 
certain limits of elongation from the sun, but appear at 
all distances from it, even in the opposite quarter of the 
heavens, or, as it is called, in opposition ; which could 
not happen, did not the earth at such times place itself 
between them and the sun : 2dly, They never appear 
horned, like Venus or Mercury, nor even semilunar. 
Those, on the contrary, which, from the minuteness of 
their parallax, we conclude to be the most distant from 
us, viz, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, never appear other- 
wise than round ; a sufficient proof, of itself, that we see 
them always in a direction not very remote from that in 
which the sun’s rays illuminate tliem ; and that, there- 
fore, we occupy a station which is never very widely re- 
moved from the centre of their orbits, or, in other words, 
that the earth’s orbit is entirely enclosed within theirs, 
and of comparatively small diameter. One only of them. 
Mars, exhibits any perceptible *phase^ and in its defi- 
ciency from a circular outline, never surpasses a mode- 
rately gibbous appearance— the enlightened portion of 
the disc being never less lhan seven-eightlv? of the whole. 
JTo understand this, we need only cast our eyes on the 
annexed figure, in which E is the earth, at its apparent 
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greatest elongation from the sun S, as 
seen from Mars, M. In this position, 
the angle SME, included between the 
lines SM and EM, is at its maximum ; 
and, therefore, in this state of things, a 
spectator on the earth is enabled to see a 
greater portion of the dark hemisphere 
of Mars than in any other situation. The 
extent of the phase, then, or greatest ob- 
servable degree of gibbosity affords a 
measure — a sure, although a coarse and 
rude one— of the angle SME, and there- 
fore of the proportion of the distance 
SM, of Mars to SE, that of the earth 
from the sun, by which it appears that 
the diameter of the orbit of Mars can- 
not be less than I 5 that of the earth’s. The phases of 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus being imperceptible, it fol- 
lows that their orbits must include not only that of the 
earth, but of Mars also. 

(414.) All the superior planets are retrograde in their 
apparent motions when in opposition, and for some time 
before and after ; but they differ greatly from each other, 
both in the extent of their arc of retrogradation, in the 
duration of their retrograde movement, and in its rapidity 
when swiftest. It is more extensive and rapid in the 
case of Mars than of Jupiter, of Jupiter than of Saturn, 
and of that planet than Uranus. The angular velocity 
with which a planet appears to retrograde is easily ascer- 
tained by observing its apparent place in the heavens 
from day today ; and from such observations, made about 
the time of opposition, it is easy to conclude the relative 
magnitudes of their orbits as compared with thu earth’s, 
supposing their periodic times known. For, from these, 
their mean angular velwities are known also, being in- 



versely as the times. Suppose, then, Ec to be a venr 
small portion of the earth’s orbit, and Mtn a correspond- 
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ing portion of that of a superior planet, described on the 
day of opposition, about the sun S, on which day the 
three bodies lie in one straight line SEMX. Then the 
angles ESe and MSm are given. Now, if e m be joined 
and prolonged to meet SM continued in X, the angle eX£, 
which is equal to the alternate angle X^, is evidently the 
retrogradation of Mars on that day, and is, therefore, also 
given. £e, therefore, and the angle EXe, being given in 
the right-angled triangle EeX, the side EX is easily cal- 
culated, and thus SX becomes known. Consequently, 
in the triangle SmX, we have given the side SX and the 
two angles mSX and mXS, whence the other sides, Sm, 
mX, are easily determined. Now, Sm is no other than 
the radius of the orbit of the superior planet required, 
which in this ealculation is supposed circular as well as 
that of the earth ; a supposition not exact, but sufficiently 
so to afford a satisfactory approximation to the dimen- 
sions of its orbit, and which, if the process be often re- 
peated, in every variety of situation at which the oppo- 
sition can occur, will ultimately afford an average or 
mean value of its diameter fully to be depended upon. 

(416.) To apply this principle, however, to practice, 
it is necessary to know the periodic times of the several 
planets. These may be obtained directly, as has been 
already stated, by observing the intervals of their pas- 
sages through the ecliptic ; but owing to the very small 
inclination of the orbits of some of them to its plane, 
they cross it so obliquely that the precise moment of 
their arrival on it is not ascertainable, unless by very nice 
observations. A better method consists in determining, 
from the observations of several successive days, the 
exact moments of their arriving in opposition vf \\h the sun, 
the criterion of which is a difference of longitudes be- 
tween the sun and planet of exactly 180°. The interval 
between successive oppositions thus obtained is nearly 
one synodical period ; and would be exactly so, were the 
plai et's orbit and that of the earth both circles, and uni- 
fonnly described ; but as that is foupd not to be the case 
(and the criterion is, thffsineqiudity of sytccessive synod- 
ical revolutions so observe^ the average of a great num- 
ber, taken in all varieties of situation in which the oppo- 
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siiions occur, will be freed from the elliptic inequality, 
and may be taken as a mean synodical period. From 
this, by tlie considerations employed in art. 353, and by 
the process of calculation indicated in the note to that 
article, the sidereal periods are readily obtained. The 
accuracy of this determination will, of course, be greatly 
increased by embracing a long interval between Sie ex- 
treme observations employed. In point of fact, that in- 
terval extends to nearly 2000 years in the cases of the 
planets known to the ancients, who have recorded their 
observations of them in a manner sufficiently careful to 
be made use of. Their periods may, therefore, be regard- 
ed as ascertained with the utmost exactness. Their nu- 
merical values will be found stated, as well as the mean 
distances, and all the other elements of the planetary 
orbits, in the synoptic table at the end of the volume, to 
which (to avoid repetition) the reader is once for all re- 
ferred. 

(416.) In casting our eyes down the list of the planet- 
ary distances, and comparing them with the periodic 
times, we cannot but be struck with a certain correspond- 
ence. The greater the distance, or the larger the orbit, 
evidently the longer the period. The order of the pla- 
nets, beginning from the sun, is the same, whether we 
arrange them according to their distances, or to the time 
they occupy in completing their revolutions ; and is as 
follows : — Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars— the four ultra- 
zodiacal planets— Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. Never- 
theless, when we come to examine the numbers express- 
ing them, we find that the relation between the two series 
is not that of simple proportional increase. The periods 
increase more than in proportion to the distances. Thus, 
the period of Mercury is about 88 days, and that of the 
Earth 365— being in proportiqp as 1 to 4*15, while their 
distances are in the less proportion of 1 to 2*56 ; and a 
similar remark holds g^d in every instance. Still, the 
ratio of increase of the times is not so rapid as that of 
the squares of the distances. The square of 2*56 is 
6*5536, which js considerably gtesiter than 4*15. An in- 
termediate rate of increase, bMween the simple proportion 
of the. distances and that oi their squares, is therefore 
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clearly pointed out by the sequence of the numbers ; but 
it required no ordinary penetration in the illustrious Kep- 
ler, backed by uncommon perseverance and industry, at 
a period when the data themselves were involved in ob- 
scurity, and when the processes of trigonometry and of 
numerical calculation were encumbered with difficulties, 
of which the more recent invention of logarithmic tables 
has happily left us no conception, to perceive and demon- 
strate the real law of their connexion. This connexion 
is expressed in the following proposition : — “ The squares 
of the periodic times of any two planets are to each 
other, in the same proportion as the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun.” Take, for example, the earth 
and Mars,* whose periods are in the proportion of 
3652564 to 6869796, and whose distances from the sun 
is that of 100000 to 152369 ; and it will be found, by 
any one who will take the trouble to go through the calcu- 
lation, that— 

(3652564)*: (6869796)*:: (lOOOOO)^: (152369)3. 

(417.) Of all the laws to which induction from pure 
observation has ever conducted man, this third law (as 
it is called) of Kepler may justly be regarded as the most 
remarkable, and Uie most pregnant with important conse- 
quences. When we contemplate the constituents of the 
planetary system from the point of view which this rela- 
tion affords us, it is no longer mere analogy which strikes 
us— no longer a general resemblance among them, as 
individuals independent of each other, and circulating 
about the sun, each according to its own peculiar nature, 
and connected with it by its own peculiar tie. The re- 
semblance is now perceived to be a true family likeness ; 
they are bound up in one chain — interwoven in one web of 
mutual relation and harmonious agreement — subjected to 
one pervading influence, which extends from the centre 
to the farthest limits of that great system, of which all of 
them, the earth included, must henceforth be regarded as 
members. 

(418.) The laws of elliptic motion about the sun as a 
* TTie expression of this law%f Kepler requires a* slight modification 
when we come to the extreme nioe^ of numerical calculation, for the 
greater planets, due to tlie influenoe of their masses. This correction is 
m perceptible for the earth and Ma^ 
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focus, and of the equable description of areas by lines 
joining the sun and planets, were originally established 
by Kepler, from a consideration of the observed motions 
of Mars ; and were by him extended, analogically, to all 
the other planets. However precarious such an extension 
might then have appeared, modem astronomy has com- 
pletely verified it as a matter of fact, by the general coinci- 
dence of its results with entire series of observations of 
the apparent places of the planets. These are found to 
accord satisfactorily with the assumption of a particular 
ellipse for each planet, whose magnitude, degree of eccen- 
tricity, and situation in space, are numerically assigned 
in the synoptic table before referred to. It is true, that 
when observations are carried to a high degree of preci- 
sion, and when each planet is traced through many suc- 
cessive revolutions, and its history carried back, by the 
aid of calculations founded on these data, for many centu- 
ries, we learn to regard the laws of Kepler as only first 
approximations to the much more complicated ones 
which actually prevail ; and that to bring remote observa- 
tions into rigorous and mathematical accordance with 
each other, and at the same time to retain the extremely 
convenient nomenclature and relations of the elliptic 
SYSTEM, it becomes necessary to modify, to a certain ex- 
tent, our verbal expression of the laws, and to regard the 
numerical data or elliptic elements of the planetary orbits 
as not absolutely permanent, but subject to a series of 
extremely slow and almost imperceptible changes. These 
changes may be neglected when we consider only a few 
revolutions ; but going on from century to century, and 
continually accumulating, they at length produce consider- 
able departures in the orbits from their original state. 
Their explanation will form the subject of a subsequent 
chapter ; but for the present we must lay them out of 
consideration, as of an order too minute to affect the gene- 
ral conclusions with ^fiich we are now concerned. By 
what means astronomers are enabled to compare the re- 
sults of the ellipfic theory with observation, and thus 
satisfy themselves of its accoijdance with nature, will be 
explained presently. 

(419.) It will first, however, be proper to point out 
X 
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what particular theoretical conclusion is involved in each 
of the three laws of Kepler, considered as satisfactorily 
established, — what indication each of them separately 
affords of the mechanical forces prevalent in our system, 
and the mode in which its parts are connected — and how, 
when thus considered, they constitute the basis on which 
the Newtonian explanation of the mechanism of the hea- 
vens is mainly supported. To begin with the first law, 
that of the equable description of areas. — Since the pla- 
nets move in curvilinear paths, they must (if they be bo- 
dies obeying the laws of dynamics) be deflected from 
their otherwise natural rectilinear progress by force. And 
from this law, taken as a matter of observed fact, it fol- 
lows, that the direction of such force, at every point of 
the orbit of each planet, always passes through the sun. 
No matter from what ultimate cause the power which is 
called gravitation originates— be it a virtue lodged in 
the sun as its receptacle, or be it pressure from without, 
or the resultant of many pressures or solicitations of un- 
known fluids, magnetic or electric ethers, or impulses — 
still, when finally brought under our contemplation, and 
summed up into a single resultant energy, its direction 
is, /rom every point on all sides, towards the sun^s cm- 
tre. As an abstract dynamical proposition, the reader 
will find it demonstrated by Newton, in the 1st proposi- 
tion of the Principia, widi an elementary simplicity to 
which we really could add nothing but obscurity by ampli- 
fication, that any body, urged towards a certain central 
point by a force continually directed thereto, and thereby 
deflected into a curvilinear path, will describe about that 
centre equal areas in equal times ; and vice versa, that 
such equable description of areas is itself the essential 
criterion of a continual direction of the acting force to- 
wards the centre to which this character belongs. The 
first law of Kepler, then, gives us no information as to the 
nature or intensity of the force urging the planets to the 
sun ; the only conclusion it involves, is that it does so 
urge them. It is a property of orbitual rotation under 
the influence of centra] forqips generally, and as such, we 
daily see it exemplified in a thousand familiar instances. 
A simple experimental illustration of it is to tie a bullet 
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to a thin string, and, having whirled it round with a mo- 
derate velocity in a vertical plane, to draw the end of the 
string through a small ring, or allow it to coil itself round 
the finger, or a cylindrical rod held very firmly in a hori- 
zontal position. The bullet will then approach the centre 
of motion in a spiral line ; and the increase not only of its 
angular but of its linear velocity, and the rapid diminution 
of its periodic time when near the centre, will express, 
more clearly than any words, the compensation by which 
its uniform description of areas is maintained under a 
constantly diminishing distance. If the motion be re- 
versed, and the thread allowed to uncoil, beginning with 
a rapid impulse, the velocity will diminish by the same 
degrees as it before increased. The increasing rapidity 
of a dancer’s pirouette, as he draws in his limbs and 
straightens his whole person, so as to bring every part of 
his frame as near as possible to the axis of his motion, is 
another instance where the connexion of the observed 
effect with the central force exerted, though equally real, 
is much less obvious. 

(420.) The second law of Kepler, or that which as- 
serts that the planets describe ellipses about the sun as 
their focus, involves, as a consequence, the law of solar 
gravitation (so be it allowed to call the force, whatever it 
be, which urges them towards the sun) as exerted on each 
individual planet, apart from all connexion with the rest. 
A straight line, dynamically speaking, is the only path 
which can be pursued by a body absolutely free, and un- 
der the action of no external force. All deflection into a 
curve is evidence of the exertion of a force ; and the 
greater the deflection in equal times, the more intense the 
force. Deflection from a straight line is only another 
word for curvature of path ; and as a circle is character- 
ized by the uniformity of its curvature in all its parts — so 
is every other curve (as an ellipse) characterized by tlic 
particular law which V’egulates the increase and diminu- 
tion of its curvature as we advance along its circumfe- 
rence. The deflecting force, then, which continually 
bends a moving body into a ^urve, may be ascertained, 
provided its ‘direction, in the first place, and, secondly, 
the law of curvature of the curve itself, be known. Both 
thoe<^nter as elements inte the expression of the force, A 
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body may describe, for instance, an ellipse, under a great 
variety of dispositions of the acting forces : it may glide 
along it, for example, as a bead upon a polished wire, 
bent into an elliptic form ; in which case the acting force 
is always perpendicular to the wire, and the velocity is 
uniform. In this case the force is directed to no fixed 
centre, and there is no equable description of areas at all. 
Or it may describe it as we may see it done, if we sus- 
pend a ball by a very long string, and, drawing it a little 
aside from the perpendicular, throw it round with a gen- 
tle impulse. In this case the acting force is directed to 
the centre of the ellipse, about which areas are described 
equably, and to which a force proportional to the distance 
(the decomposed result of terrestrial gravity) perpetually 
urges it. This is at once a very easy experiment, and a very 
instructive one, and we shall again refer to it. In the 
case before us, of an ellipse described by the action of a 
force directed to the focusy the steps of the investigation 
of the law of force are these: 1st, The law of the areas 
determines the actual velocity of the revolving body at 
every point, or the space really run over by it in a given 
minute portion of time ; 2dly , The law of curvature of the 
ellipse determines the linear amount of deflection from the 
tangent in the direction of the focusy which corresponds 
to that space so run over ; 3dly, and lastly. The laws of 
accelerated motion declare that the intensity of the acting 
force causing such deflection in its own direction, is mea- 
sured by or proportional to the amount of that deflection, 
and may therefore be calculated in any particular position, 
or generally expressed by geometrical or algebraic sym- 
bols, as a law independent of particular positions, when 
that deflection is so calculated or expressed. We have 
here the spirit of the process by which Newton has resolved 
this interesting problem. For its geometrical detail, we 
must refer to the 3d section of his Principia. We know 
of no artificial mode of imitating^is species of elliptic 
motion ; though a rude approximation to it— enough, 
however, to give a conception of the, alternate approach 
and recess of the revolviifg body to and frpm the focus, 
and the variation of its velocity — may be had by suspend- 
ing a small steel bead to a fine and very long silk fibre, 
and setting it to revolve in a ^all orbit round the pole of 
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a powerful cylindrical magnet, held upright, and verti- 
cally under the point of suspension. 

(421.) The third law of Kepler, which connects the 
distances and periods of the planets by a general rule, 
bears with it, as its theoretical interpretation, this im- 
portant consequence, viz. that it is one and the same 
force, modified only by distance from the sun, which 
retains ail the planets in their orbits about it. That the 
attraction of the sun (if such it be) is exerted upon all 
the bodies of our system indifferently, without regard to 
the peculiar materials of which they may consist, in tlie 
exact proportion of their inertia', or quantities of matter; 
that it is not, therefore, of the nature of the elective at- 
tractions of chymistry, or of magnetic action, which is 
powerless on other substances than iron and some one 
or two more, but is of a more universal character, and 
extends equally to all the material constituents of our 
system, and (as we shall hereafter sec abundant reason to 
admit) to those of other systems than our own. 'J'iiis 
law, important and general as it is, results, as the sim- 
plest of corollaries, from the relations established by 
Newton in the section of the Primipia relerred to 
(prop. XV.), from which proposition it results, that if 
the earth were taken from its actual orbit, and launched 
anew in space at the place,* in the direction, and with 
the velocity of any o( the other planets, it would describe 
the very same orbit, and in the same period, which that 
planet actually does, a very minute correction of the pe- 
riod only excepted, arising from the difference between 
the mass of the earth and that of the planet. Small as the 
planets are compared to the sun, some of them are not, 
as the earth is, mere atoms in the comparison. The 
strict wording of Kepler’s law, as Newton has proved in 
his fifty-ninth proposition, is applicable only to the case 
of planets whose proportion to the central body is abso- 
lutely inappreciable. •When this is not the case, the 
periodic time is shortened in the proportion of the 
square foot of tliq number expressing the sun’s mass 
or inertia, to^that of the sum •f the numbers expressing 
the masses of the sun and planet; and in general, what- 
ever be the masses of two bodies revolving round each 
other under the influence 5f the Newtonian law of gra- 
X2 
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vity, the square of their periodic lime will be expressed 
by a fraction whose numerator is the cube of their mean 
distance, i. e, the greater semi-axis of their elliptic orbit, 
and whose denominator is the sum of their masses. 
When one of the masses is incomparably greater than 
the other, this resolves itself into Kepler’s law ; but 
when this is not the case, the proposition thus general- 
ized stands in lieu of that law. In the system of the sun 
and planets, however, the numerical correction thus in 
troduced into the results of Kepler’s law is too small to 
be of any importance, the mass of the largest of the 
planets (Jupiter) being much less than a thousandth 
part of that of the sun. We shall presently, however, 
perceive all the importance of this generalization, when 
we come to speak of the satellites. 

(422.) It will first, however, be proper to explain by 
what process of calculation the expression of a planet’s 
elliptic orbit by its elements can be compared with ob- 
servation, and how we can satisfy ourselves that the 
numerical data contained in a table of such elements for 
the whole system does really exhibit a true picture of 
it, and afford the means of determining its state at every 
instant of time, by the mere application of Kepler’s laws. 
Now, for each planet, it is necessary for this purpose to 
know, 1st, the magnitude and form of its ellipse ; 2dly, 
the situation of this ellipse in space, with respect to the 
ecliptic, and to a fixed line drawn therein ; 3dly, the 
loczd situation of the planet in its ellipse at some known 
epoch, and its periodic time or mean angular velocity, 
or, as it is called, its mean motion. 

(423.) The magnitude and form of an ellipse are de- 
termined by its greatest length and least breadth, or its 
two principal axes ; but for astronomical uses it is pre- 
ferable to uqe the serai-axis major (or half the greatest 
length), and the eccentricity or distance of the focus 
from the centre, which last is usually estimated in parts 
of the former. Thus, an ellipse, whose length is 10 
and breadth 8 parts of any scale, has Jfor its major semi- 
axis 5, and for its eccentricity 3 such par^s ; but when 
estimated in parts of the semi-axis, regarded as a unit, 
the eccentricity is expressed by the fraction |. 

(424). The ecliptic is the' plane to which an inhabit- 
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ant of the earth most naturally refers the rest of the solar 
system, as a sort of ground-plane ; and the axis of its 
orbit might be taken for a line of departure in that plane 
or origin of angular reckoning. Were the axis Jtxed^ 
this would be the best possible origin of longitudes ; but 
as it has a motion (though an excessively slow one), 
there is, in fact, no advantage in reckoning from the axis 
more than from the line of the equinoxes, and astrono- 
mers therefore prefer the latter, taking account of its va- 
riation by the effect of precession, and restoring it, by 
calculation at every instant, to a fixed position. Now, 
to determine the situation of the ellipse described by a 
planet with respect to this plane, three efrmnitH require 
to be known: — Ist, the inclination of the plane of the 
planet’s orbit to the plane of the ecliptic ; 2dly, the line 
in which these two planes intersect each otlier, which of 
necessity passes through the sun, and whose position 
with respect to the line of the equinox('s is therefore 
given by stating its longitude. This line is called the 
line of the nodes. When the planet is in this line, in 
the act of passing from the south to the north side of 
the ecliptic, it is in its ascending node^ and its longitude 
at that moment is the element called the longitude of the 
node. These two data determine the situ<'ition of the 
plane of the orbit ; and there only remains, for the com- 
plete determination of the situation of the planet’s ellipse, 
to know how it is placed in that plane, which (since its 
focus is necessarily in the sun) is ascertained by stating 
the longitude of its perihelion, or the place which the 
extremity of the axis nearest the sun occupies, when 
orthographically projectfjd on the ecliptic. 

(425.) The dimensions and situation of the planet’s 
orbit thus determined, it only remains, for a complete 
acquaintance with its history, to determine the circum- 
stances of its motion^in the orbit so precisely fixed. 
Now, for this purpose, all that is needed is to know the 
moment of time when it is either at the perihelion, or 
at any other precisely determined point of its orbit, and 
its whole pesiod ; for these betng known, the law of the 
areas determines the place at every other instant. This 
moment is called (when ^the perihelion is the point 
chosen) the perihelion passage^ or, when some point of 
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the orbit is fixed upon, without special reference to the 
perihelion, the epoch. 

(426.) Thus, then, we have seven particulars or ele- 
ments, which must be numerically stated, before we can 
reduce to calculation the state of the system at any 
given moment. But, these known, it is easy to ascertain 
the apparent positions of each planet, as it would be seen 
from the sun, or is seen from the earth at any time. 
The former is called the heliocentric, the latter the geo- 
centric, place of the planet. 

(427.) To commence with the 
^ heliocentric places. Let S re- 
ly present the sun ; APN the orbit 
the planet, being an ellipse, 
having the sun S in its focus, 
and A for its perihelion ; and let 
joaN T represent the projection of the orbit on the plane 
of the ecliptic, intersecting the line of equinoxes S T in 
T, which, therefore, is the origin of longitudes. Then 
will SN be the line of nodes ; and if we suppose B to 
lie on the south, and A on the north side of the ecliptic, 
and the direction of the planet’s motion to be from B to 
A, N will be the ascending node, and the angle T SN the 
longitude of the node. In like manner, if P be the place 
of the planet at any time, and if it and the perihelion A 
be projected on the ecliptic, upon the points je; a, the angles 
T Sp, T Sa, will be the respective heliocentric longitudes 
of the planet, and of the perihelion, the former of which 
is to be determined, and the latter is one of the given 
elements. Lastly, the angle joSP is the heliocentric lati- 
tude of the planet, which is also required to be known. 

(428.) Now, the time being given, and also the mo- 
ment of the planet’s passing the perihelion, the interval, 
or the time of describing the portion AP of the orbit, is 
given, and the periodical time, and the whole area of the 
ellipse being known, the law of proportionality of areas 
to the times of their description gives the magnitude of 
the area ASP. From this it is a problem of pure geo- 
metry to determine the coj^esponding anglo. ASP, which 
is called the planet’s true anomaly. This problem is of 
the kind called transcendental, and has been resolved by 
a great variety of processes,' some more, some less in 
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tricate. It offers, however, no peculiar difficulty, and is 
practically resolved with great facility by the help of 
tables constructed for the purpose, adapted to the case of 
each particular planet.* 

(429.) The true anomaly thus obtained, the planet’s 
angular distance from the node, or the angle NSP, is to 
be found. Now, tlie longitudes of the perihelion and 
node being respectively T a and T N, which are given, 
their difference aN is also given, and the angle N of the 
spherical right-angled triangle ANo, being the inclina- 
tion of the plane of the orbit to the ecliptic, is known. 
Hence we calculate the arc NA, or the angle NSA, 
which, added to ASP, gives the angle NSP required. 
And from this, regarded as the measure of the arc NP, 
forming the hypothenuse of the right-angled spherical 
triangle PNp, whose angle N, as before, is known, it 
is easy to obtain the other two sides, Np and Pp. The 
latter, being the measure of the angle pSP, expresses 
the planet’s heliocentric latitude ; the former measures 
the angle NSp, or the planet’s distance in longitude 
from its node, which, added to the known angle T SN, 
the longitude of the node, gives the heliocentric longitude. 
This process, however circuitous it may appear, when 
once well understood, may be gone through numerically, 
by the aid of the usual logarithmic and trigonometrical 
tables, in little more time than it will have taken the 
reader to peruse its description. 

(430.) The geocentric differs from the heliocentric 
place of a planet by reason of that parallactic change of 
apparent situation which arises from the earth’s motion 
in its orbit. Were the planets’ distance as vast as those 

* It will readily be undentood, that, except in the case of uniform cir- 
cular motion, an equable description of areas about any centre is incom- 
patible witii an equable description of angles. The object of the problem 
in die text is to pM from ikt area^ supposed known, to the angle^ sup- 
poaod unknown : in other words, to denve the true amount or angular 
motion from the perihelion, er the true antmudy from what is technically 
called the mean ancnnaly, that is, the moan angular motion which would 
have been performed hra the motion m aagfo oeen uniform instead of 
the motion in area. It happens, fortunately, that this is the simplest of 
all problems of the trdhscendcntal kj^, and con be resolved, in the 
most difficult case, by the rule of** false position," or trial and error, in a 
very few minutes. Nay, it may even be resolved instantly on inspec- 
tion by a simple and easily constructed (nece of mechanism, of which the 
reader may see a description in t^e Cambridge I^ilosophical Tronsac 
tioiM, vol. IV. p. 425. by the author of this worn. 
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of the stars, the earth’s orbitual motion would be insen- 
sible when viewed from them, and they would always 
appear to us hold the same relative situations among d^e 
fixed stars, as if viewed from the sun, t. e. they would 
then be seen in their heliocentric places. The differ- 
ence, then, between the heliocentric and geocentric 
places of a planet is, in fact, the same thing with its pa- 
rallax arising from the earth’s removal from the centre 
of the system and its annual motion. It follows from 
this, that the first step towards a knowledge of its 
amount, and the consequent determination of the ap- 
parent place of each planet, as referred from the earth to 
the sphere of the fixed stars, must be to ascertain the 
proportion of its linear distances from the earth and 
from the sun, as compared with the earth’s distance from 
the sun, and the angular positions of all three with re- 
spect to each other. 

(431.) Suppose, therefore, S to represent the sun, E 
the earth, and P the planet ; S T the line of equinoxes, 
T E the earth’s orbit, and Yp a perpendicular let fall 
from the planet on the ecliptic. Then will the angle 
SPE (according to the general notion of parallax con- 
veyed in art. 69) represent the parallax of the planet 



arising from the change of sta- 
tion from S to E, EP will be 
the apparent direction of the 
planet seen from £ ; and if SQ 
be drawn parallel to E/i, the 
angle T SQ will be the geo- 
centric longitude of the planet. 


while V SE represents the heliocentric longitude of the 
earth, and V S/? that of the planet. The former of 
these, ^ SE, is given by the solar tables ; the latter, 
T Sp is found by tlie process above described (art. 42Q). 
Moreover, SP is the radius vector of the planet’s orbit. 


and SE that of the earth’s, both 6i which are determined 


from the known dimensions of their respective ellipses, 
and the places of the bodies in them the assigned time. 
Lastly, the angle PSp i^the planet’s he^ocentric lati- 
tude. 


(432.) Our object, then, is, from all these data, to de- 
termine the amrle T SQ and*PEp, which is the geocen- 
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trie latitude. The process, then, will stand as follows : 
1st, In the triangle SP/), right-angled at P, given SP, 
and the angle PS/? (the planet’s radius vector and helio* 
centric latitude,) find S/), and P/) ; 2dly, In the triangle 
SE/}, given (just found), SE (the earth’s radius 
vector), and the angle ES/) (the difference of heliocen- 
tric longitudes of the earth and planet), find the angle 
S/jE, and the side E/). The former being equal to the 
alternate angle pSQ, is the parallactic removal of the 
planet in longitude, which, added to T S/), gives its helio- 
centric longitude. The latter, Ep (which is called the 
curtate diatance of the planet from the earth), gives at 
once the geocentric latitude, by means of the right-angled 
triangle PE/), of which Ep and P/> are known sides, 
and the angle PE/) is the longitude sought. 

(433.) The c^culations required for these purposes 
are nothing but the most ordinary processes of plane 
trigonometry ; and, though somewhat tedious, are nei- 
ther intricate nor difficult. When executed, however, 
they afford us the means of comparing the places of 
the planets actually observed with the elliptic theory, 
with the utmost exactness, and thus putting it to the se- 
verest trial ; and it is upon the testimony of such compu- 
tations, so brought into comparison with observed facts, 
that we declare that theory to be a true representation of 
nature. 

(434.) The planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
ana Saturn, have been known from the earliest ages in 
which astronomy has been cultivated. Uranus was dis- 
covered by Sir W. Herschel in 1781, March 13, in the 
course of a review of the heavens, in which every star 
visible in a telescope of a certain power was brought 
under close examination, when the new plsinet was im- 
mediately detected by its disc, under a high magnifying 
power. It has since been ascertained to have been ob- 
served on many previotis occasions, with telescopes of 
insufficient power to show its disc, and even entered in 
catalogues as a star \ and some of the observations which 
have been so recorded have blen used to improve and 
extend our knowledge of its orbit. The discovery of the 
ultra-zodiacal planets dates from the first day of 1801, 
when Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, at Palermo ; a 
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discovery speedily followed by those of Juno by Pro- 
fessor Harding, of Gottingen ; and of Pallas and Vesta, 
by Dr. Olbers, of Bremen. It is extremely remarkable 
that this important addition to our system had been in 
some sort surmised as a thing not unlikely, on the ground 
that the intervals between the planetary orbits go on 
doubling as we recede from the sun, or nearly so. Thus, 
the interval between the orbits of the earth and Venus is 
nearly twice that between those of Venus and Mercury ; 
that between the orbits of Mars and the eardi nearly 
twice that between the earth and Venus; and so on. 
The interval between the orbits of Jupiter and 
however, is too great, and would form an exception to 
this law, which is, however, again resumed in the case 
of the three remoter planets. It was, therefore, thrown 
out, by the late Professor Bode of Berlin, as a possible 
surmise, that a planet might exist between Mars and 
Jupiter ; and it may easily be imagined what was the as- 
tonishment of astronomers to find four, revolving in orbits 
tolerably well corresponding with the law in question. 
No account, a priori^ or from theory, can be given of this 
singular progression, which is not, like Kepler’s laws, 
strictly exact in its numerical verification ; but the cir- 
cumstances we have just mentioned lead to a strong be- 
lief that it is something beyond a mere accidental coinci- 
dence, and belongs to the essential structure of the 
system. It has been conjectured that the ultra-zodiacal 
planets are fragments of some greater planet, which 
formerly circulated in that interv^, but has been blown 
to atoms by an explosion ; and that more such fragments 
exist, and may be hereafter discovered. This may 
serve as a specimen of the dreams in which astronomers, 
like other speculators, ccafionally and harmlessly indulge. 

(465.) We shall devote the rest of this chapter to an 
account of the physical peculiarities and probable condi- 
tion of the several planets, so far ss the former are known 
by observation, or the latter rest on probable grounds of 
conjecture. In this, three features p^rincipally strike us, 
as necessarily productive \#f extraorinary diversity in the 
provisions by which, if they be, like our earth, inhabited, 
animal life must be supported. There are, first, the dif- 
ference in their respective supplies of light and lieat from 
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tlie sun ; secondly, the difference in the intensities of the 
gravitating forces which must subsist at their surfaces, or 
the different ratios which, on their several globes, the 
inertise of bodies must bear to their weights ; and, third* 
ly, the difference in the nature of the materids of which, 
from what we know of their mean density, we have 
every reason to believe they consist. The intensity of 
solar radiation is nearly seven times greater on Mercury 
than on the earth, and on Uranus 330 times less ; the 
proportion between the two extremes being that of 
upwards of 2000 to one. Let any one figure to himself 
the condition of our globe, were the sun to be septupled, 
to say nothing of the greater ratio ! or were it diminished 
to a seventh, or to a 300th of its actual power ! Again, 
the intensity of gravity, or its efficacy in counteracting 
muscular power and repressing animal activity on Jupiter 
is nearly three times that on the Earth, on Mars not more 
than one third, on the Moon one sixth, and on the four 
smaller planets probably not more than one twentieth ; 
giving a scale of which the extremes are in the proportion 
of sixty to one. Lastly, the density of Saturn hardly 
exceeds one eighth of the mean density of the earth, so 
that it must consist of materials not mucli heavier than 
cork. Now, under the various combinations of elements 
so important to life as these, what immense diversity 
must we not admit in the conditions of that great problem, 
the maintenance of animal and intellectual existence and 
happiness, which seems, so far as we can judge by what 
we see around us in our own planet, and by the way in 
which every corner of it is crowded with living beings, to 
form an unceasing and worthy object for the exercise of 
the Benevolence and Wisdom which presides over all I 
(436.) Quitting, however, the region of mere specula- 
tion, we will now show what information the telescope 
affords us of the actual condition of the several planets 
within its reach. Of MIrcury we can see little more than 
that it is round, and exhibits phases. It is too small, 
and too much lost the constant neighbourhood of the 
Sun, to allow^us to make out fnore of its nature. The 
real diameter of Mercury is about 3200 miles : its appa- 
rent diameter varies from 6" to 12"'. Nor does Venus 
offer any remarkable peculiarities : although its real dia- 
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meter is 7800 miles, and although it occasionally attains 
the considerable apparent diameter of 61", which is 
larger than that of any other planet, it is yet the most dif- 
ficult of them all to define with telescopes. The intense 
lustre of its illuminated part dazzles the sight, and exag- 
gerates every imperfection of the telescope ; yet we see 
clearly that its surface is not mottled over with permanent 
spots like the moon ; we perceive in it neither mountains 
nor shadows, but a uniform brightness, in which some- 
times we may, indeed, fancy obscurer portions, but can 
seldom or never -rest fully satisfied of the fact. It is from 
some observations of this kind that both Venus and Mer- 
cury have been concluded to revolve on their axes in 
about the same time as the Earth. The most natural 
conclusion, from the very rare appearance and want of 
permanence in the spots, is, that we do not see, as in the 
Moon, the real surface of these planets, but only their 
atmospheres, much loaded with clouds, and which may 
serve to mitigate the otherwise intense glare of their sun- 
shine. 

(437.) The case is very different with Mars. In this 
planet we discern, with perfect distinctness, the outlines 
of what may be continents and seas. (See plate I. Jig, 
1, which represents Mars in its gibbous state, as seen on 
the I6th of August, 1830,in the 20-feet reflector at Slough.) 
Of these, the former are distinguised by that ruddy colour 
which characterizes the light of this planet (which always 
appears red and fiery), and indicates, no doubt, an ochrey 
tinge in the general soil, like what the red sandstone dis- 
tricts on the Earth may possibly offer to the inhabitants 
of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted with this (by 
a general law in optics), the seas, as we may call them, 
appear greenish.* These spots, however, are not always 
to be seen equally distinct, though, whtn seerty they offer 
always the same appearance. Thi^may arise from die pla- 
net not being entirely destitute of atmosphere and clouds ;t 
and what adds greafly to the probability of this is the ap- 
pearance of brilliant white ^ots at its poles,— one of which 

* I have noticed the ^enomena described in the teit on many occa- 
sions, but never more distinct than on the occasion when the draw ing 
was made from which the figure in plate I. is engraved. — Author. 

t It has been surmised to have a vary extensive atmosfdiere, but on na 
sufficient or even plausible grounds. 
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appears in our figure, — which have been conjectured with 
a great deal of probability to be snow ; as they disappear 
when they have been long exposed to the sun, and are great- 
est when just emerging from the long night of their polar 
winter. By watching the spots during a whole night, 
and on successive nights, it is found that Mars has a ro- 
tation on an axis inclined about 30° 18' to the ecliptic, 
and in a period of 24** 39"* 21* in the same direction as the 
earth’s, or from west to east. The matest and least appa- 
rent diameters of Mars are 4" and 18", and its real dia- 
meter about 4100 miles. 

(438.) We come now to a much more magnificent pla- 
net, Jupiter, the largest of them all, being in diameter no 
less than 87,000 miles, and in bulk exceeding that of the 
Earth nearly 1300 times. It is, moreover, dignified by 
the attendance of four moons, or secondary 

planets, as they are called, which constantly accompany 
and revolve about it, as the moon does round the earth, 
and in the same direction, forming with their principal, 
or primary, a beautiful miniature system, entirely analo- 
gous to that greater one of which their central body is 
itself a member, obeying the same laws, and exemplifying, 
in the most striking and instructive manner, the preva- 
lence of the gravitating power as the ruling principle of 
their motions : of these, however, we shall speak more 
at large in the next chapter. 

(439.) The disc of Jupiter is always observed to be 
crossed in one certain direction by dark bands or belts, 
presenting the appearance in plate 2, which repre- 

sents this planet as seen on the 23d of September, 1832, 
in the 20-feet reflector at Slough. These belts are, how- 
ever, by no means alike at all times ; they vary in breadth 
and in situation on the disc (though never in their general 
direction). They have even been seen broken up, and 
distributed over the whole face of the planet: but this 
phenomenon is extrenely rare. Branches running out 
from them, and subdivisions, as represented in the figure, 
as well as evident dark spots, like strings of clouds, are 
by no means uncommon ; and from these, attentively 
watched, it i% concluded that this planet revolves in the 
surprisingly short period of 9** 65” 60* (sid. time), on an 
axis perpendicular to the direction of the belts. Now, it 
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is very remarkable, and forms a most satisfactory com- 
ment on the reasoning by which the spheroidal figure of 
the earth has been deduced from its diurnal rotation, that 
the outline of Jupiter’s disc is evidently not circular, but 
elliptic, being considerably flattened in the direction of its 
axis of rotation. This appearance is no optical illusion, 
but is authenticated by micrometrical measures, which 
assign 107 to 100 for the proportion of the equatorial and 
polar diameters. And to confirm, in the strongest man- 
ner, the truth of those principles on which our former 
conclusions have been founded, and fully to authorize 
their extension to this remote system, it appears, on calcu- 
lation, that this is really the degree of oblateness whicli 
corresponds, on those principles, to the dimensions of Ju- 
piter, and to the time of his rotation. 

(440.) The parallelism of the belts to the equator of 
Jupiter, their occasional variations, and the appearances 
of spots seen upon them, render it extremely probable 
that they subsist in the atmosphere of the planet, forming 
tracts of comparatively clear sky, determined by currents 
analogous to our trade-winds, but of a much more steady 
and decided character, as might indeed be expected from 
the immense velocity of its rotation. That it is the 
comparatively darker body of the planet which appears 
in the belts is evident from this, — that they do not come 
up in all their strength to the edge of the disc, but fade 
away gradually before they reach it. (See plate I. 
Jig, 2.) The apparent diameter of Jupiter varies from 
30" to 46". 

(441.) A still more wonderful, and, as it may be 
termed, elaborately artificial mechanism, is displayed in 
Saturn, the next in order of remoteness to Jupiter, to which 
it is not much inferior in magnitude, being about 70,000 
miles in diameter, nearly 1000 times exceeding the earth 
in bulk, and subtending an apparent angular diameter at 
the earth, of about 16". This* stupendous globe, be- 
sides being attended by no less than seven satellites or 
moons, is surrounded with two bre^d, flat, extremely 
thin rings, concentric v^th the planet apd with each 
other; both lying in one plane, and separated by a very 
narrow interval from each other throughout their whole 
circumference, as they are lh>m the planet by a much 
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are as follows — 

Milo* 

Exterior diameter of exterior ring 17t>4l8. 

Interior ditto = lf)5:^2. 

Exterior diameter of interior ring == 151690. 

Interior ditto = 117339. 

Equatorial diameter of the body = 79160. 

Interval between the planet and interior ring = 1^)9(). 

Interval of the rings = 1791. 

Thickness of the rings not exceeding = 100. 


The figure {fig, 3, plate I.) represents Saturn surrounded 
by its rings, and having its body striped with dark belts, 
somewhat similar, but broader and less strongly marked 
than those of Jupiter, and owing, doubtless, to a similar 
cause. That the ring is a solid opake substance is shown 
by its throwing its shadow on the body of the planet, 
on the side nearest the sun, and on the other side re- 
ceiving that of the body, as shown in the figure. From 
the parallelism of the belts with the jilanc of the ring, 
it may be conjectured that the axis of rotation of the 
planet is perpendicular to that plane ; and this conjec- 
ture is confirmed by the occasional appearance of ex- 
tensive dusky spots on its surface, wliich when watched, 
like the spots on Mars or Jupiter, indicate a rotation in 
10** 29™ 17* about an axis so situated. 

(442.) The axis of rotation, like that of the earth, 
preserves its parallelism to itself during the motion of 
the planet in its orbit ; and the same is also the case 
with the ring, whose plane is c.onstantly inclined at the 
same, or very nearly the same, angle to that of the orbit, 
and, therefore to the ecliptic, viz. 28° 40' ; and intersects 
the latter plane in a line, which makes an angle with the 
line of equinoxes of 170°. 8o that the nodes of the 
ring lie in 170° and 350° of longitude. "Whenever, then, 
the planet happens to be situated in one or other of these 
longitudes, as at AB, the plane of the ring passes through 
the sun, which then 'illuminates only the edge of it ; 
and as, at the same moment, owing to the smallness of 
the earth’s orbit, IJ, compared with that of Saturn, the 

* These dimeAsiont are calculated^from Prof. Struve’s micrometric 
measures, Mem. Ast Soc. iii. 301, with the exception of the diickness of 
the ring, which is concluded fromj^ own observations, during its gra- 
dual extinction now in progress, 'yhe interval of the rings here stated 
is possibly soEaewhat too small. ^ 
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earth is necessarily not far out of that plane, and must, 
at all events, pass through it a little before or after that 
moment, it only then appears to us a very fine straight 
line, drawn across the disc, and projecting out on each 
side — indeed, so very thin is the ring, as to be quite in- 
visible, in this situation, to any but telescopes of extra- 
ordinary power. This remarkable phenomenon takes 
place at intervals of 15 years, but the disappearance of 
the ring is generally double, the earth passing twice 
through its plane before it is carried past our orbit by 
the slow motion of Saturn. This second disappearance 
is now in progress.* As the planet, however, recedes 
from these points of its orbit, the line of sight becomes 
gradually more and more inclined to the plane of the 
ring, which, according to the laws of perspective, ap- 
pears to open out into an ellipse which attains its greatest 
breadth when the planet is 90° from cither node, as at 
CD. Supposing the upper part of the figure to be north, 
and the lower south of the ecliptic, the north side only 
of the ring will be seen when the planet lies in the 
semicircle ACB, and the southern only when in ADB. 
At the time of the greatest opening, the longer diameter 
is almost exactly double the shorter. 

(443.) It will naturally be asked how so stupendous 
an arch, if composed of solid and ponderous materials, 
can be sustained without collapsing and falling in upon 
the planet? The answer to this is to be found in a swift 
rotation of the ring in its own plane, which observation 
has detected, owing to some portions of the ring being 
a little less bright than others, and assigned its period at 
10** 29"* IT, which, from what we know of its dimen- 
sions, and of the force of gravity in the Saturnian sys- 
tem, is very nearly the periodic time of a satellite re- 
volving at the same distance as the middle of its breadth. 
It is the centrifugal force, then, arising from this rotation, 
which sustains it ; and, although no observation nice 
enough to exhibit a difference of periods between the 
outer and inner rings hav^ hitherto been made, it is more 
than probable that such a difference does^ subsist as to 

• The disappearance of the rings is complete, when obBor\'ed with a 

reflector eight^n inches in apertufe, and twenty feet in focal length. 
April 29, 1833. — Author, 
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place each independently of the other in a similar state 
of equilibrium. 

(444.) Although the rings are, as we have said, very 
nearly concentric with the body of Saturn, yet recent 
micrometrical measurements of extreme delicacy have 
demonstrated that the coincidence is not matliematically 
exact, but that the centre of gravity of the rings oscillates 
round that of the body describing a very minute orbit, 
probably under laws of much complexity. Trifling as 
this remark may appear, it is of the utmost importance 
to the stability of the system of the rings. Supposing 
them mathematically perfect in their circular form, and 
exactly concentric with the planet, it is demonstrable 
that they would form (in spite of their centrifugal force) 
a system in a state of unstable equilibrium,, which the 
slightest external power would subvert — not by causing a 
rupture in the substance of the rings — but by precipita- 
ting them, unbroken, on the surface of the planet. For 
the attraction of such a ring or rings on a point or sphere 
eccentrically situate within them, is not the same in all 
directions, but tends to draw the point or sphere towards 
the nearest part of the ring, or away from the centre. 
Hence, supposing the body to become, from any cause, 
ever so little eccentric to the ring, the tendency of their 
mutual gravity is, not to correct but to increase this ec^ 
rentricity, and to bring the nearest parts of them toge- 
ther, (See chap. XI.) Now, external powers, capable 
of producing such eccentricity, exist in thc^ 
of the satellites, as will be showr^ Vh ^tlap. xi!7'and in 
order that the system may bc^ift/e, and possess within 
itself a powet-of resisting IJiG first inroads of such a ten- 
dency, while yet nascei^-hnd feeble, and opposing them 
by an opposite or maintaining power, it has been shown 
that it is sufficient to admit the rings to be loaded in some 
pBii of their circumference, either by some minute in- 
^iquality of thickness, or by some portions being denser 
/ than othere. Such a load would give to the whole ring 
to which it was attached somqjfvhat of the character of a 
heavy and sluggish satellite, maintaining itself in an 
orbit with a certain energy sufficient to overcome minute 
causes of disturbance, and establish an average bearing 
on its centre. But even without supposing th« existence 
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of any such load, — of which, after all, we have no 
proof, — and granting, therefore, in its full extent, the 
general instability of the equilibrium, we think we per- 
ceive, in the periodicity of all the causes of disturbance, 
a sufficient guarantee of its preservation. However 
homely be the illustration, we can conceive nothing more 
apt in every way to give a general conception of this 
maintenance of equilibrium under a constant tendency 
to subversion, than the mode in which a practised hand 
will sustain a long pole in a perpendicular position rest- 
ing on the finger by a continual and almost imperceptible 
variation of the point of support. Be that, however, as 
it may, the observed oscillation of the centres of the rings 
about that of the planet is in itself the evidence of a 
perpetual contest between conservative and destructive 
powers — both extremely feeble, but so antagonizing one 
another as to prevent the latter from ever acquiring an 
uncontrollable ascendancy, and rushing to a catastrophe. 

(445.) This is also the place to observe, that, as the 
smallest difTcrence of velocity between the body and rings 
must infallibly precipitate the latter on the former, never 
more to separate (for they would,, once in contact, have 
attained a position of stable equilibrium^ and be held to- 
gether ever after by an immense force) : it follows, either 
that their motions in their common orbit round the sun 
must have been adjusted to each other by an external 
power, with the minutest precision, or that the rings must 
ve been formed about the planet while subject to their 
n ' motion, and under the full and free in- 

comrtffifi'’6rDitGSUis^ 

fiuence of all the r 


from horifon to horizon, and holding an invariable situa- 
tion .^ong the stars. On the other hand, m the regions 
CeXthe dark side, a solar eefipse /fifteen ye^ la 
duration, under their shadow, must afford (to our ideas)' 
u inhospitable asylum to animated “^Ifdo 

»ted by ^e faint light of 4he satellites. But d® 

wrong to judge of the fitness or unfitoess of t/ir con- 
dition from^ what we see around us, when, 
very combinations which conVey to our minds only im- 
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ages of horror, may be in reality theatres of the most 
striking and glorious displays of beneficent contrivance. 

(447. J Of Uranus we see nothing but a small, round, 
uniformly illuminated disc, without rings, belts, or dis- 
cernible spots. Its apparent diameter is about 4'", from 
which it never varies much, owing to the smallness of 
our orbit in comparison of its own. Its real diameter is 
about 35,000 miles, and its bulk 80 times that of the 
earth. It is attended by satellites — two at least, probably 
five or six — whose orbits (as will be seen in the next 
chapter) offer remarkable peculiarities. 

^448.) If the immense distance of Uranus precludes 
all hope of coming at much knowledge of its physical 
state, the minuteness of the four ultra-zodiacal planets 
is no less a bar to any inquiry into theirs. One of them, 
Pallas, is said to have somewhat of a nebulous or hazy 
appearance, indicative of an extensive and vaporous at- 
mosphere, little repressed and condensed by the inade- 
quate gravity of so small a mass. No doubt the most 
remarkable of their peculiarities must lie in this condi- 
tion of their state. A man placed on one of them would 
spring with case 60 feet high, and sustain no greater 
sliock in his descent that he does on the earth from leap- 
ing a yard. On such planets giants might exist ; and 
those enormous animals, which on earth require the buoy- 
ant power of water to counteract their weight, might 
there be denizens of the land. But of such speculation 
there is no end. 

(449.) We shall close this chapter with an illustration 
calculated to convey to the minds of our readers a gene- 
ral impression of the relative magnitudes and distances 
of the parts of our system. Choose any well levelled 
field or bowling green. On it place a globe, two feet in 
diameter ; this will represent the Sun ; Mercury will be 
represented by a grain of mustard seed, on the circum- 
ference of a circle 164* feet in diameter for its orbit; 
Venus a pea, on a circle 284 feet in diameter; the Earth 
also a pea, on a circle of 430 feet ; Mars a rather large 
pin^s head, oiua circle of 654 {iet ; Juno, Ceres, Vesta, 
and Pallas, grains of sand, in orbits of from 1000 to 1200 
feet ; Jupiter a moderate-sized orange, in a circle nearly 
half a mile across ; Saturn a'small orange, on a circle of 
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four-fifths of a mile ; and Uranus a full-sized cherry, or 
small plum, upon the circumference of a circle more than 
a mile and a half in diameter. As to getting correct no- 
tions on this subject by drawing circles on paper, or, 
still worse, from those very childish toys called orreries, 
it is out of the question. To imitate the motions of the 
planets, in the above-mentioned orbits. Mercury mufet 
describe its own diameter in 41 seconds ; Venus, in 4" 
14*; the earth, in 7 minutes ; Mars, in 4” 48“ ; Jupiter, 
in 2*“ 66"* ; Saturn, in 3^ 13*" ; and Uranus, in 2** IG™. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE SATELLITES. 

Of the Moon, as a Satellite of the Earth — General Proximity of Satellites 
to their Primaries, and consequent Subordination of their Motions — 
Masses of the Primaries concluded from the Periods of their Satellites 
— Maintenance of Kepler's Laws in the secondary Systems — Of Jupi 
ter’s Stellites — ^Their Eclipses, &c. — Velocity of Light discovered dj 
their Means — Satellites of Saturn — Of Uranus. 

(450.) In the annual circuit of the earth about the sun, 
it is constantly attended by its satellite the moon, w^hich 
revolves round it, or rather both round their common 
centre of gravity ; while this centre, strictly speaking, 
and not either of the two bodies thus connected, moves 
in an elliptic orbit, undisturbed by their mutual action, 
just as the centre of gravity of a large and small stone 
tied together and dung into the air describes a parabola 
as if it were a real material substance under the earth’s 
attraction, while the stones circulate round it or round 
each other, as we choose to conceive the matter. 

(461.) If we trace, therefore, the real curve actually 
described by either the moon’s or the earth’s centres, in 
virtue of this compound motioa, it will appear to be, not 
an exact ellipse, but an undulated curve, like that repre- 
sented in the d^re to article 272, only that the number 
of undulations in a whfile revolutidh is but 13, and their 
actual deviation from the general ellipse, which serves 
them as a central line, is comparatively very much smaller; 
so much so, indeed, that ev^ry part of the curve described 
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by either the earth or moon is concave towards the suit. 
The excursions of the earth on either side of the ellipse, 
indeed, are so very small as to be hardly appreciable. In 
fact, the centre of gravity of the earth and moon lies al- 
ways within the surface of the earth, so that the monthly, 
orbit described by the earth’s centre about the common 
centre of gravity is comprehended within a space less 
than the size of the earth itself. The effect is, neverthe- 
less, sensible, in producing an apparent monthly dis- 
placement of the sun in longitude, of a parallactic kind, 
which is called the menstrual equation ; whose greatest 
amount is, however, less than the sun’s horizontal paral- 
lax, or than 8*6". 

(452.) The moon, as we have seen, is about 60 radii 
of the earth distant from the centre of the latter. Its 
proximity, therefore, to its centre of attraction, thus esti- 
mated, is much greater than that of the planets to the 
sun ; of which. Mercury, the nearest, is 84, and Uranus 
2026 solar radii from its centre. It is owing to this prox- 
imity that the moon remains attached to the earth as a 
satellite. Were it much farther, the feebleness of its 
gravity towards the earth would be inadequate to produce 
that alternate acceleration and retardation in its motion 
about the sun, which divests it qf the character of an in- 
dependent planet, and keeps its movements subordinate 
to those of the earth. The one would outrun, or be left 
behind the other, in their revolutions round the sun (by 
reason of Kepler’s third law), according to the relative 
dimensions of their heliocentric orbits, after which the 
whole influence of the earth would be confined to pro- 
ducing some considerable periodical disturbance in the 
moon’s motion, as it passed or was passed by it in each 
synodical revolution. 

(453.) At the distance at which the moon really is 
from us, its gravity towards the earth is actually less than 
towards the sun. Thift this is the case, appears suffi- 
ciently from what we have already stated, that the moon’s 
real path, even whe/i between the earth and sun, is con- 
cave towards Jhe latter. But •it will appear still more 
clearly if, from the known periodic times* in which the 
* R and r radii of two orbits (supposed circular). P and p the ^riodic 
times ; then the arcs in question (A and a) are to each other ^ p ^ ^ 
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earth completes its annual and the moon its monthly orbit, 
and from the dimensions of those orbits, we calculate the 
amount of deflection, in either, from their tangents, in 
equal very minute portions of time, as one second. 
These are the versed sines of the arcs described in that 
time in the two orbits, and these are the measures of the 
acting forces which produce these deflections. If we 
execute the numerical calculation, in the case before us, 
we shall find 2*209 : 1 for the proportion in which the 
intensity of the force which retains the earth in its orbit 
round the sun actually exceeds that by which the moon 
is retained in its orbit about the earth. 

(464.) Now the sun is 400 times more remote from 
the earth than the moon is. And, as gravity increases as 
the squares of the distances decrease, it must follow that, 
at equal distances, the intensity of solar would exceed 
that of terrestrial gravity in the above proportion, aug- 
mented in the further ratio of the square of 400 to 1 ; 
that is, in the proportion of 354936 to 1 ; and therefore, 
if we grant that the intensity of the gravitating energy is 
commensurate with the mass or inertia of the attracting 
body, we are compelled to admit the mass of the earth 
to be no more than ®tin. 

(465.) The argument is, in fact, nothing more than a 
recapitulation of what h^ been adduced in chap. VII. 
(art. 380.) But it is here re-introduced, in order to show 
now the mass of a planet which is attended by one or 
more satellites can be as it were weighed against the sun, 
provided we have learned from observation the dimen- 
sions of the orbits described by the planet about the sun, 
and by the satellites about the planet, and also the periods 
in which these orbits are respectively described. It is 
by this method that the masses of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus have been ascertained. (See Synoptic Table.) 

(456.) Jupiter, as already stated, is attended by foui 
satellites, Saturn by seven ; and Uranus certainly by two, 
and perhaps by six. These, with their respective pri- 
maries (as the central planets are called), form in each 


•nd since the versed sines are as the squares of the arcr directly and the 
radii inversely, these are to each other as to ; and in this ratio are 
Die forcdilicting on the revolving bodies in either case. 
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case miniature systems, entirely analogous, in the ge- 
neral laws by which their motions are governed, to me 
great system in which the sun acts the part of the pri- 
mary, and the planets of its satellites. In each of these 
systems the laws of Kepler are obeyed, in the sense, 
that is to say, in which they are obeyed in the planetary 
system — approximately, and without prejudice to the 
effects of mutual perturbation, of extraneous interference, 
if any, and of that small but not imperceptible correction 
which arises from the elliptic form of the central body. 
Their orbits are circles or ellipses of very moderate ec- 
centricity, the primary occupying one focus. About this 
they describe areas very nearly proportional to the times ; 
and the squares of the periodical times of all the satellites 
belonging to each planet are in proportion to each other 
88 the cubes of their distances. I'he tables at the end 
of the volume exhibit a synoptic view of the distances 
and periods in these several systems, so far as they are 
at present known ; and to all of them it will be observed 
that the same remark respecting their proximity to their 
primaries holds good, as in the case of the moon, with a 
similar reason for such close connexion. 

(457.) Of these systems, however, the only one 
which has been studied with great attention is that of 
Jupiter; partly on account of the conspicuous brilliancy 
of its four attendants, which are large enough to offer 
visible and measurable discs in telescopes of great pow- 
er; but more for the sake of their eclipses, which, as 
they happen very frequently, and are easily observed, 
afford signals of considerable use for the determination 
of terrestrial longitudes (art. 218). This method, in- 
deed, until thrown into the back ground by the greater 
facility and exactness now attainable by lunar observa- 
tions (art. 219), was the best, or rather the only one 
which could be relied on for great distances and long in- 
tervals. if 

(458.) The satellites of Jupiter revolve from west to 
east (following the analogy of the planets and moon), in 
planes very nearly, although ^ot exactly, coincident with 
that of the Equator of the planet, or parallel to its belts. 
This latter plane is inclined 3® 5' 30" to the orbit of the 
planet, and is therefore but little different from the plane 
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of the ecliptic. Accordingly, we see their orbits pro- 
jected very nearly into straight lines, in which they ap- 
pear to oscillate to and fro, sometimes passing before 
Jupiter, and casting shadows on his disc (which are 
very visible in good telescopes, like small round ink 
■pots), and sometimes disappearing behind the body, or 
being eclipsed in its shadow at a distance from it. It is 
by these eclipses that we are furnished with accurate 
data for the oonstruction of tables of the satellites* mo- 
tions, as well as with signals for determining differences 
of longitude. 

(459.) The eclipses of the satellites, in their general 
conception, are perfectly analogous to those of the moon, 
but in their detail they differ in several particulars. 
Owing to the much greater distance of Jupiter from the 
■un, its greater magnitude, the cone of its shadow or 
umbra (art. 355) is greatly more elongated, and of far 
mater dimension, than that of the earth. The satel- 
Utes are, moreover, much less in proportion to their 
primary, their orbits less inclined to its ecliptic, and of 
(comparatively) smaller dimensions, than is the case with 
the moon. Owing to these causes, the three interior 
satellites of Jupiter pass through the shadow, and are 
totally eclipsed, every revolution ; and the fourth, though, 
from the greater inclination of its orbit, it sometimes 
escapes eclipse, and may occasionally graze as it were 
the border of the shadow, and suffer partial eclipse, yet 
this is comparatively rare, and, ordinarily speaking, its 
eclipses happen, like those of the rest, each revolution. 

(460.) These eclipses, moreover, are not seen, as is 
the case with those of the moon, from the centre of their 
motion, but from a remote station, and one whose situa- 
tion with respect to the line of shadow is variable. 
This, of course, makes no difference in the times of the 
eclipses, but a very great one in their visibility, and in 
their i^parent situations with resp^^ct to the planet at the 
moment of their entering and quitting the shadow. 

(461.) Suppose S to be the sun, E the earth in its 
orbit EFGK, J Jupiter, ^d at the erbit of one of its 
satellites. The <mne of the shadow, then, will have iU 
'Vertex at X, a point far beyond the orbits of all the sa- 
tellites ; and the penumbra, ^wing to the great distance 
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of the sun, and the consequent smallness of the angle Its 
disc subtends at Jupiter, will hardly extend, within the 



limits of the satellites' orbits, to any perceptible distance 
beyond the shadow, — for which reason it is not repre- 
sented in the figure. A satellite revolving from west to 
east (in the direction of the arrows) will be eclipsed 
when it enters the shadow at a, but not suddenly, be- 
cause, like the moon, it has a considerable diameter seen 
from the planet ; so that the time elapsing from the first 
perceptible loss of light to its total extinction will be that 
which it occupies in describing about- Jupiter an angle 
equal to its apparent diameter as seen from the centre 
of the planet, or rather somewhat more, by reason of the 
penumbra; and the same remark applies to its emer- 
gence at b. Now, owing to the difference of telescopes 
and of eyes, it is not possible to assign the precise mo- 
ment of incipient obscuration, or of total extinction at a, 
nor that of the first glimpse of light falling on the satel- 
lite at 6, or the complete recovery of its light. Tlie ob- 
servation of an eclipse, then, in which only the immer- 
sion, or only the emersion, is seen, is incomplete, and 
inadequate to afford any precise information, theoretical 
or practical. But, if both the immersion and emersion 
can be observed tmth the same telescope, and by the 
same person, the intei;gal of the times will give the du- 
ration, and their mean the exact middle of the eclipse, 
when the satellite is in the line SJX, i. c. the true mo- 
ment of its opposition to the ^un. Such obseirations, 
and such only, are of use for determining the periods and 
other particulars of the motions of the satellites, and for 
affording data of any matepal use for the calculation of 
terrestrial longitudes. The intervals of the eclipses, it 
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will be observed, give the synodic periods of the satel 
Htes’ revolutions ; from which their sidereal periods must 
be concluded by the method in art. 353 (note). 

(462.) It is evident, from a mere inspection of our 
figure, that the eclipses take place to the west of the 
planet, when the earth is situated to the west of the line 
SJ, %. e. before the opposition of Jupiter ; and to the 
east, when in the other half of its orbit, or after the op- 
position. When the earth approaches the opposition, the 
visual line becomes more and more nearly coincident 
with the direction of the shadow, and the apparent 
place where the eclipses happen will be continually 
nearer and nearer to the body of the planet. When the 
earth comes to F, a point determined by drawing b¥ to 
touch the body of the planet, the emersions will cease 
to be visible, and will thenceforth, to an equal distance 
on the other side of the opposition, happen behind the 
SSttsc of the planet. W'hen the earth arrives at O (or H) 
the immersion (or emersion) will happen at the very 
edge of the visible disc, and when between G and H (a 
very small space) the satellites will pass xmeclipsed 6e- 
hind the limb of the planet. 

(463.) When the satellite comes to m, its shadow will 
be thrown on Jupiter, and will appear to move across it 
as a black spot tiU the satellite comes to n. But the satel- 
lite itself will not appear to enter on the disc till it comes 
up to the line drawn from E to the eastern edge of the 
disc, and will not leave it till it attains a similar line 
drawn to the western edge. It appears then that the 
shadow will precede the satellite in its progress over the 
disc before the opposition, and vice versa. In these 
transits of the satellites, which, with very powerful 
telescopes, may be observed with great precision, it fre- 
quently happens that the satellite itself is discernible on 
the disc as a bright spot if projected on a dark belt ; but 
occasionally also as a dark spot* of smaller dimensions 
than the shadow. This curious fact (observed by Schroe- 
l^.and Harding) has led to a conclusion that certain 
of {he satellites have occasionally on their own bodies, 
or in their atmospheres, obscure spots of great extent. 
We say of great extent; for the satellites of Jupiter, 
small as they appear to us, are really bodies of con- 
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siderable size, as the following comparative table will 
show.* 



Mean apparent 
diameter. 



Jupiter 

3S"‘337 

87000 

10000000 

let aatellite 

1 1105 

8508 

0-0000173 

3d 

0 911 

9068 

0 0000339 

3d 

1488 

3377 

0-0000885 

4th 

1-273 

3800 

0-OOU0497 


(464.) An extremely singular relation subsists be- 
tween the mean angular velocities or mean motiont (as 
they are termed) of the three first satellites of Jupiter. 
If the mean angular velocity of the first satellite be ^ded 
to twice that of the third, the sum will equal three times 
that of the second. From this relation it follows, that if 
from the mean longitude of the first added to twice that 
of the third, be subducted three times that of the second, 
the remainder will always be the same, or constant, and 
observation informs us that this constant is 180*, or two 
right angles ; so that, the situations of any two of them 
being given, that of the third may be found. It has been 
attempted to account for this remarkable fact, on the 
theory of gravity by their mutual action. One curious 
consequence is, that these three satellites cannot be all 
eclipsed at once ; for, in consequence of the last-men- 
tioned relation, when the second and third lie in the 
same direction from the centre, the first must lie on the 
opposite; and therefore, when the first is eclipsed, the 
other two must lie between the sun and planet, throwing 
its shadow on the disc, and vice versa. One instance only 
(so far as we are aware) is on record when Jupiter has 
Ijeen seen without satellites ; viz. by Molyneux, Nov. 

2 (old style), 1681.^ 

(465.) The discovery of Jupiter’s satellites by Galileo, 
one of the first-fruits of the invention of the telescope, 
forms one of the most Inemorable epochs in the history 
of astronomy. The first astronomical solution of the 
great problem of ki the longitude ^'* — the most important 
for the interests of mankind wHtch has ever been brought 
.under the dominion of strict scientific principles, dates 


* Struve, Mem. Asl Soc. iii. 901. t Laplace, Mec. Cel. liv. viii. $ S7. 
t Molyneu^^ptice, p. 271. 
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' ittimediately from their discovery. The final and con- 
clusive establishment of the Copernican system of as- 
^l^nomy may also be considered as referable to the dis- 
ilovery and study of this exquisite miniature system, in 
VlUch the laws of the planetary motions, as ascertained 
by Xepler, and especially that which connects their 
j^eriods and distances, were speedily traced, and found 
to bo satisfactorily maintained. And (as if to accumulate 
historical interest on this point) it is to the observation of 
fiieir eclipses that we owe the grand discovery of the 
aberration of light, and the consequent determination of 
the enormous velocity of that wonderful element. This 
we must explain now at large. 

(466.) The earth’s orbit being concentric with that of 
Jupiter and interior to it (see fig, art. 460), their mutual 
distance is continually varying, the variation extending 
from the 8um to the difference of the radii of the two 
orbits, and the difference of the greater and least dis- 
tances being equal to a diameter of the earth’s orbit. 
Now, it was observed by Roemer (a Danish astronomer* 
in 1676), on comparing together observations of eclipses 
of the satellites during many successive years, that the 
eclipses at and about the opposition of Jupiter (or its 
nearest point to the earth) look place too soon — sooner, 
that is, than, by calculation from an average, he expected 
them ; whereas those which happened when the earth 
Was in the part of its orbit most remote from Jupiter 
were always too late. Connecting the observed error in 
their computed times with the variation of distance, he 
concluded, that, to make the calculation on an average 
period correspond with fact, an allowance in respect of 
time behooved to be made proportional to the excess or 
defect of Jupiter’s distance from the earth above or below 
its 'average amount, and such that a difference of distance 
of one diameter of the earth’s orb^ should correspond to 
16”* 26**6 of time allowed. Speculating on the probable 
physical cause, he was naturally led to think of the 
gnmual instead of an inst^taneous propagation of light. 
This explained every particular of the observed phe- 
nomenon, but the velocity required (192000 miles per 
second) was so great as to startle many, and, at all events, 
10 require coilfirmation. This has been aiSbrded since, 
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and of the most unequivocal kind, by Bradley’s discovery 
of the aberration of light (art. 275). The velocity of light 
deduced from this last phenomenon differs by less than one 
eightieth of its amount from that calculated from the 
eclipses, and even this difference will no doubt be de- 
stroyed by nicer and more rigorously reduced observations. 

(467.) The orbits of Jupiter’s satellites are but little 
eccentric ; those of the two interior, indeed, have no per- 
ceptible eccentricity ; their mutual action produces in 
them perturbations analogous to those of the planets 
about the sun, and which have been diligently investi- 
gated by Laplace and others. By assiduous observation 
it has been ascertained that they are subject to marked 
fluctuations in respect of brightness, and that these fluc- 
tuations happen periodically, according to their position 
with respect to the sun. F'rom this it has been con- 
cluded, apparently with reason, that they turn on their 
axes, like our moon, in periods equal to their re8|>ective 
sidereal revolutions about their primary. 

(468.) The satellites of Saturn have been much less 
studied than those of Jupiter. The most distant is by 
far the largest, and is probably not much inferior to Mars 
in size. Its orbit is also materially inclined to the plane 
of the ring, with which those of all the rest nearly coin- 
cide, It is the only one of the number whose theory 
has been at all inquired into, further than suffices to 
verify Kepler’s law of the periodic times, which holds 
good, mutatis mutandis, and under the requisite reser- 
vations, in this as in the system of Jupiter. It exhibits, 
like those of Jupiter, periodic defalcations of light, 
which prove its revolution on its axis in the time of a 
sidereal revolution about Saturn. The next in order (pro- 
ceeding inwards) is tolerably conspicuous ; the three next 
very minute, and requiring pretty powerful telescopes to 
see them ; while the^wo interior satellites, which just 
skirt the edge of the ring, and move exactly in its plane, 
have never been discerned but with the most powerful 
telescopes whiclf human ar^ has yet constructed, and 
then only irtider peculiar circumstances. At the time of 
the disappearance of the ring (to ordinary telescopes) 
they have been seen* threading like beads the almost 
* By my father, in 1789, witha reflecting teleacope four feet in aperture. 
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infinitely thin fibre of light to which it is then reduced, and 
for a short time advancing off it at either end, speedily to 
return, and hastening to their habitual concealment. 
Owing to the obliquity of the ring, and of the orbits of 
the satellites tojSatum’s ecliptic, there are no eclipses of 
the satellites (the interior ones excepted) unfil near the 
time when the ring is seen edgewise. 

(469.) With the exception of the two interior satel- 
lites of Saturn, the attendants of Uranus are the most dif- 
ficult objects to obtain a sight of, of any in our system. 
Two undoubtedly exist, and four more have been sus- 
pected. These two, however, offer remarkable and, in- 
deed, quite unexpected and unexampled peculiarities. 
Contrary to the unbroken analogy of the whole planet- 
ary system — whether of primaries or secondaries — the 
planes of their orbits are nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic^ being inclined no less than 78° 68' to that plane, 
and in these orbits their motions are retrograde ; that is 
to say, their positions, when projected on the ecliptic, 
instead of advancing from west to east round the centre 
of their primary, as is the case with every other planet 
and satellite, move in the opposite direction. Their 
orbits are nearly or quite circular, and they do not appear 
to have any sensible, or, at least, any rapid motion of 
nodes, or to have undergone any material change of incli- 
nation, in the course, at least, of half a revolution of their 
primary round the sun.* 

* These anomalous peculioritios, which seem to occur at the extreme 
limits of our system, as if to prepare us for further departure from all its 
analogies, in other systems which may yet be disclose to us, have hith- 
erto rested on the sole testimony af their discoverer, who alone had ever 
obtained a view of them. I am happy to be able, from my own observa- 
tions Irom 1828 to the present time, to confirm, in the amplest manner, ray 
fiither’s results. — Author. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF COMETS. 

Great Number of lecorded Comets — The number of unrefx>rded proba- 
bly much greater — DescripUon of a Comet— Comets without Toils— 
Increase and Decay of their Tails— Their Motions— Subject to the 

S eneral Laws of planetary Motion — ^Elements of their Orbits — Periodic 
Return of certain Comets — ^Halley’s — Encke's — ^Biela’s — Dimensions of 
Comets — ^Their Resistance by the Ether, gradual Decay, and possible 
Dispersion in Space. 

(470.) The extraordinary aspect of comets, their rapid 
and seemingly irregular motions, the unexpected manner 
in which they often burst upon us, and the imposing 
magnitudes which they occasionally assume, have in all 
ages rendered them objects of astonishment, not unmixed 
with superstitious dread to tlie uninstructed, and an enig- 
ma to those most conversant with the wonders of crea- 
tion and the operations of natural causes. Even now, 
that we have ceased to regard their movements as irregu- 
lar, or as governed by other laws than those which retain 
the planets in their orbits, their intimate nature, and the 
offices they perform in the economy of our system, are 
as much unknown as ever. No rational or even plausible 
account has yet been rendered of those immensely volu- 
minous appendages which they bear about with them, 
and which are known by the name of their tails, (though 
improperly, since they often precede them in theii mo- 
tions), any more than of several other singularities which 
they present. 

(471.) The number of comets which have been astro- 
nomically observed, or of which notices have been re- 
corded in history, is very great, amounting to several 
hundreds ;• and when we consider that in the earlier ages 
of astronomy, and indq^d in more recent times, before the 
invention of the telescope, only large and conspicuous 

* See catalogue! in tha Almagest of Riocioli; Pingre’sCometographia; 
Delambre’t Attron. ^l. iii.; AitrpQoniiflche Abhandlungen, Na 1. 
(which containsS^ elements of all the orbits of comets which have been 
computed to the dme of its publication, 1823) ; also, a catalogue now in 
p tpg re ss, by the Rev. T. J. Hussey. Lon. dc Ed. Phil. Mm. vol. ii- No. 9. 
ct ^ ^ ^ Lalande from the 1st vot of the Tables de Ber* 

liii, i<}0 comets are enumerated. 
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ones were noticed ; and that, since due attention has been 
paid to the subject, scarcely a year has passed without 
the observation of one or two of these bodies, and that 
sometimes two and even three have appeared at once ; it 
will be easily supposed that their actual number must be 
at least many thousands. Multitudes, indeed, must es- 
cape all observation, by reason of their paths traversing 
only that part of the heavens which is above the horizon 
in the daytime. Comets so circumstanced can only be* 
come visible by the rare coincidence of a total eclipse of 
the sun, — a coincidence which happened, as related by 
Seneca, 60 years before Christ, when a large comet was 
actually observed very near the sun. Several, however, 
stand on record as having been bright enough to be seen 
in the daytime, even at noon and in bright sunshine. 
Such were the comets of 1402 and 1532, and that which 
appeared a little before the assassination of Caesar, and 
was {afterwards) supposed to have predicted his death. 

(472.) That feelings of awe and astonishment should 
be excited by the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
a great comet, is no way surprising ; being, in fact, ac- 
cording to the accounts we have of such events, one of 
the most brilliant and imposing of all natural phenomena. 
Comets consist for the most part of a large and splendid 
but ill defined nebulous mass of light, called the head, 
which is usually much brighter towards the centre, and 
offers the appearance of a vivid nucleus^ like a star or pla- 
net. From the head, and in a direction opposite to that 
in which the sun is situated from the comet, appear to 
diverge two streams of light, which grow broader and 
more diffused at a distance from the head, and which 
sometimes close in and unite at a little distance behind 
it, sometimes continue distinct for a great part of their 
course ; producing an effect like that of the trains left by 
some bright meteors, or like the diverging fire of a sky- 
rocket (only without sparks or perceptible motion). This 
is the tail. This magnificent appendage attains occasion* 
ally an immense apparent length. Aristotle relates of the 
tail of the comet of 371 4;* c., that it occupied a third of 
the hemisphere, or 60° ; that of a. d. 16ld is stated to 
have been attended by a train no less than 104° in length* 
The comet of 1680, the most 3elebrated of modem times. 
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and on many accounts the most remarkable of all, with a 
head not exceeding in brightness a star of the second 
magnitude, covered with its tail an extent of more than 
70® of the heavens, or, as some accounts state, 90°. The 
figure (fig. 2, plate 11.) is a very correct representation 
of the comet of 1810 — by no means one of the most con- 
siderable, but the latest which has been conspicuous to 
the naked eye. 

(473.) The tail is, however, by no means an invariable 
appendage of comets. Many of the brightest have been 
observed to have short and feeble tails, and not a few have 
been entirely without them. Those of 1586 and 1763 
offered no vestige of a tail ; and Cassini describes the 
comet of 1682 as being as round and as bright as Jupiter. 
On the other hand, instances are not wanting of comets 
furnished with many tails or streams of diverging light. 
That of 1744 had no less than six, spread out like an im- 
mense fan, extending to a distance of nearly 30® in length. 
The tails of comets, too, are often curved, bending, in 
general, towards the region which the comet has left, as 
if moving somewhat more slowly, or as if resisted in their 
course. 

(474.) The smaller comets, such as are visible only in 
telescopes, or with difficulty by the naked eye, and which 
are by far the most numerous, offer very frequently no 
appearance of a tail, and appear only as round or some- 
what oval vaporous masses, more dense towards the cen- 
tre, where, however, they appear to have no distinct nu- 
cleus, or any thing which seems entitled to be considered 
as a solid body. Stars of the smallest magnitude remain 
distinctly visible, though covered by what appears to be 
the densest portion of their substance ; although the same 
stars would be completely obliterated by a moderate fog, 
extending only a few yards from the surface of the earth. 
And since it is an observed fact, that even those larger 
comets which have pnesented the appearance of a nu- 
cleus have yet exhibited no phases, though we cannot 
doubt that they shine by the reflected solar light, it fol- 
lows that even these can only \m regarded as great masses 
of thin vapour, susceptible of being penetrated through 
,^^their whole substance by the sunbeams, and reflecting 
them alike from their interior parts and from their sur- 
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faces. Nor will any one regard this explanation as 
forced, or feel disposed to resort to a phosphorescent qua 
lity in the comet itself, to account for the phenomena in 
question, when we consider (what will be hereafter 
shown) the enormous magnitude of the space thus illumi- 
nated, and the extremely small mass which there is 
ground to attribute to these bodies. It will then be evi- 
dent that the most unsubstantial clouds which float in the 
highest regions of our atmosphere, and seem at sunset to 
be drenched in light, and to glow throughout their whole 
depth as if in actual ignition, without any shadow or dark 
side, must be looked upon as dense and massive bodies 
compared with the fllmy and all but spiritual texture of 
a comet. Accordingly, whenever powerful telescopes 
have been turned on these bodies, they have not failed to 
dispel the illusion which attributes solidity to that more 
condensed part of the head, which appears to the naked 
eye as a nucleus ; though it is true that in some, a very 
minute stellar point has been seen, indicating the exist- 
ence of a solid body. 

(476*) It is in ail probability to the feeble coercion of 
the elastic power of their gaseous parts, by the gravitation 
of so small a central mass, that we must attribute this ex- 
traordinary developement of the atmospheres of comets. 
If the earth, retaining its present size, were reduced, by 
any internal change (as by hollowing out its cestral 
parts) to one thousandth part of its actual mass, its 
coercive power over the atmosphere would be dimi- 
nished in the same proportion, and in consequence the 
latter would expand to a thousand times its actual bulk ; 
and indeed much more, owing to the still farther dimi- 
nution of gravity, by the recess of the upper parts from 
the centre. 

(476.) That the luminous part of a comet is something 
in the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended in a 
tmsparent atmosphere, is evident from a fact which has 
been often noticed, viz.-— that the portion of the tail 
where it comes up to, and surrounds the head, is yet 
separated fron^ it by an interval less liuninous, as if sus- 
tained and kept ofi* from contact by a transparent stratum, 
as we often see one layer of clouds laid over another' 
with a considerable clear space between. These, and 
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most of the other facts observed in the history of comets, 
appear to indicate that the structure of a comet, as seen 
in section in the direction of its length, must be that of 
a hollow envelope, of a parabolic form, enclosing near its 
vertex the nucleus and head, something as represented 
in the annexed figure. This would account for the ap- 



parent division of the tail into two principal lateral 
branches, the envelope being oblique to the line of sight 
at its borders, and therefore a greater depth of illumi- 
nated matter being there exposed to the eye. In all proba- 
bility, however, they admit great varieties of structure, 
and among them may very possibly be bodies of widely 
different physical constitution. 

(4T7.) We come now to speak of the motions of co- 
mets. These are apparently most irregular and capri- 
cious. Sometimes they remain in sight for only a few 
days, at others for many months; some move with ex- 
treme slowness, others with extraordinary velocity ; 
while not unfrequently, the two extremes of apparent 
speed are exhibited by the same comet in different parts 
of its course. The comet of 1472 described an arc of 
the heavens of 120° in extent in a single day. Some 
pursue a direct, some a retrograde, and others a tortuous 
and very irregular course : nor do they confine them- 
selves, like the planets, within any certain region of the 
heavens, but traverse indifferently every part. Their 
variations in apparent size, during the time they continue 
visible, arc no less remarkable than those of their velo- 
city ; sometimes they make their first appearance as faint 
and slow moving objects, with little or no tail ; but by 
degrees accelerate! emarge, mn^ throw out from them this 
appendage, which increases in length and brightness till 
(as always happens in such casesl tliey approach the 
sun, and are lost in his beams. Aimr a time they again 
emerge, on the other side, receding from the sun with a 
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velocity at first rapid, but gradually decaying. It is after 
thus passing the sun, and not till then, that they shine 
forth in all their splendour, and that their tails acquire 
their greatest length and developement ; thus indicating 
plainly the action of the sun’s rays as the exciting cause 
of that extraordinary emanation. As they continue to 
recede from the sun, their motion diminishes and the 
tail dies away, or is absorbed into the head, which itself 
grows continually feebler, and is at length altogether lost 
sight of, in by far the greater number of cases never to 
be seen more. 

(478.) Without the clue furnished by the theory of 
gravitation, the enigma of these seemingly irregular and 
capricious movements might have remained for ever un- 
resolved. But Newton, having demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of any conic section whatever being described 
about the sun, by a body revolving under the dominion 
of that law, immediately perceived the applicability of 
the general proposition to the case of cometary orbits, 
and the great comet of 1680, one of the most remark- 
able on record, both for the immense length of its tail 
and for the excessive closeness of its approach to the 
sun {within one sixth of the diameter of diat luminary^, 
afforded him an excellent opportunity for the trial of his 
theory. The success of the attempt was complete. He 
ascertained that this comet described about the sun as its 
focus an elliptic orbit of so great an eccentricity as to be 
undistinguishable from a parabola (which is the extreme, 
or limiting form of the ellipse when the axis becomes 
infinite), and that in this orbit the areas described about 
the sun were, as in the planetary ellipses, proportional 
to the times. The representation of the apparent mo- 
tions of this comet by such an orbit, throughout its whole 
observed course, was found to be as complete as those 
of the motions of the planets in their nearly circular 
paths. From that time it became a received truth, that 
the motions of comets are regulated by the same general 
laws as 4ho8e of the planets — the difference of the oases 
consisting only in the extfhvagant elongatiop of .their el- 
lipses, and in the absence of any limit to the inclinations 
of their planes to that of the ecliptic — or any general co- 
incideiice in the direction of« the motions from west to 
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east, rather than from east to west, like what is observed 
among the planets. 

(479.) It is a problem of pure geometry, from the 
general laws of elliptic or parabolic motion, to find the 
situation and dimensions of the ellipse or parabola which 
shaU represent the motion of any given comet. In ge* 
neral, three complete observations of its right ascension 
and declination, with the times at which they were 
made, suffice for the solution of this problem (which is, 
however, a very difficult one), and for the determination 
of the elements of the orbit. These consist, mutatin 
mutandis^ of the same data as are required for the com* 
putation of the motion of a planet : and, once deter- 
mined, it becomes very easy to compare them with the 
whole observed course of the comet, by a process ex- 
actly similar to that of art. 426, and thus at^ once to as- 
certain their correctness, and to put to the severest trial 
the truth of those general laws on which all such calcu- 
lations are founded. 

(480.) For the most part, it is found that the motions 
of comets may be sufficiently well represented by para- 
bolic orbits, ^that is to say, ellipses whose axes are of 
infinite length, or, at least, so very long that no appre- 
ciable error in the calculation of their motions, during all 
the time they continue visible, would be incurred by 
supposing them actually infinite. The parabola is that 
conic section which is. the limit between the ellipse on 
the one hand, which returns into itself, and tlie hyper- 
bola on the other, which runs out to infinity. A comet, 
therefore, which should describe an elliptic path, how- 
ever long its axis, must have visited the sun before, and 
must again return (unlesc disturbed) in some determinate 
period, — ^but should its orbit be of the hyperbolic cha- 
racter, when once it has passed its perihelion, it could 
never more return within the sphere of our observation, 
but must nm off to vUit other systems, or be lost in the 
immensity of space. A very few comets have been as- 
certained to mo\e in hyperbolas, but many more in 
ellipses. TJiese tnen, in so fill’ as their orbits can remain 
unaltered by the attractions of the planets, must be re- 
garded as permanent members of our system. 

(481.) The most remarkable of these is the comet of 
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Halley, so called from the celebrated Edmund. Halley, 
who, on calculating its elements from its perihelion pas- 
sage in 1682, when it appeared in great splendour, with 
a tail 30° in length, was led to conclude its identity with 
the great comets of 1531 and 1607, whose elements he 
had also ascertained. The intervals of these successive 
apparitions being 76 and 76 years, Halley was encou- 
raged to predict its re-appearance about the year 1750. 
So remarkable a prediction could not fail to attract the 
attention of all astronomers, and, as the time approached, 
it became extremely interesting to know whether the at- 
tractions of the larger planets might not materially inter- 
fere with its orbitual motion. The computation of their 
influence from the Newtonian law of gravity, a most 
difficult and intricate piece of calculation, was undertaken 
and accomplished by Clairaut, who found that the action 
of Saturn would retard its return by 100 days, and that 
of Jupiter by no less than 518, making in all 618 days, 
by which the expected return would happen later than 
on the supposition of its retaining an undtered period — 
and that, in short, tjiie time of the expected perihelion 
passage would take place within a month, one way or 
other, of the middle of April, 1759. — It actually hap- 
pened on the 12th of March in that year. Its next re- 
turn to the perihelion has been calculated by Messrs. 
Damoiseau and Pontecoulant, and fixed by the former 
on the fourth, and by the latter on the sevenfli of Novem- 
ber, 1835, about a month or six weeks before which time 
it may be expected to become visible in our hemisphere ; 
and, as it will approach pretty near the earth, will very 
probably exhibit a brilliant appearance, though, to judge 
from the successive degradations of its apparent size and 
the length of its tail in its several returns since its first 
appearances on record (in 1305, 1456, dz^c.), we are not 
now to expect any of those vast and awful phenomena 
which threw our remote ance8torsV>f the middle ages into 
agonies of superstitious terror, and caused public prayers 
to be put up in the churches against ^e comet and its 
malignant agencies. ^ ^ 

(4894 recently, two comets have been especially 
identified as having performed several revolutions about 
the sun, and as haying been* not only observed and re- 
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corded ill preceding revolutions, without knowledge of 
this remarkBble peculiarity, but have had already seve- 
ral times their returns predicted, and have scrupulously 
kept to their appointments. The first of these is the 
comet of Encke, so called from Professor Encke, of Ber- 
lin, who first ascertained its periodical return. It re- 
volves in an ellipse of great eccentricity, inclined at an 
angle of about 13® 22' to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
in the short ’period of 1207 days, or about 83 years. 
This remarkable discovery was made on the occasion of 
its fourth recorded appearance, in 1819. From the el- 
lipse then calculated by Encke, its return in 1822 was 
predicted by him, and observed at Paramatta, in New 
South Wales, by M. Riimker, being invisible in Europe ; 
since which it has been re-predicled, and re-observed in 
all the principal observatories, both in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, in 1825, 1828, and 1832. Its 
next return will be in 1835. 

(483.) On comparing the intervals between the suc- 
cessive perihelion passages of this comet, after allowing 
in the most careful and exact manner for all the disturb- 
ances due to the actions of the planets, a very singular 
fact has come to light, viz. that the periods are continu- 
ally diminishing, or, in other words, the mean distance 
from the sun, or the major axis of the ellipse, dwindling 
by slow but regular degrees. 'I’his is evidently the effect 
which would be produced by a resistance experienced 
by the comet from a very rare ethereal medium pervading 
the regions in which it moves ; for such resistance, l)y 
diminishing its actual Velocity, would diminish also its 
centrifugal force, and thus give the sun more power over 
it to draw it nearer. Accordingly (no other mode of 
accounting for the phenomenon in question appearing), 
this is the solution proposed by Encke, and generally 
received. It will, therefore, probably fall ultimately into 
the sun, should it nof first be dissipated altogether — a 
thing no way improbable, when the lightness of its ma- 
• terials is oonsidenid, and whi^ seems authorized by the 
observed fact of its having been less and less conspicuous 
at each reappearance. 

(484.) The other comet of short period which has 
lately been discovered is %at of Bwa^ so called from 

2A2 
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M. Biela, of Josephstadt, who first arrived at this inte- 
resting conclusion. It is identical with comets which 
appeared in 1789, 1795, &;c., and describes its mode- 
rately eccentric ellipse about the sun in 6| years ; and 
the last apparition having taken place Recording to the 
prediction in 1832, the next will be in 1838. It is a 
small insignificant comet, without a tail, or any appear- 
ance of a solid nucleus whatever. Its orbit, by a re- 
markable coincidence, very nearly intersects that of the 
earth ; and had the latter, at the time of its passage in 
1832, been a month in advance of its actual place, it 
would have passed through the comet — a singular ren- 
contre, perhaps not unattended with danger. 

(485.) Comets in passing among and near the planets 
are materially drawn aside from their courses, and in 
some casbs have their orbits entirely changed. This is 
remarkably the case with Jupiter, which seems by some 
strange fatality to be constantly in their way, and to 
serve as a perpetual stumbling block to them. In the 
case of the remarkable comet of 1770, which was found 
by Lexell to revolve in a moderate ellipse in the period 
of about 5 years, and whose return was predicted by him 
accordingly, the prediction was disappointed by the comet 
actually getting entangled among the satellites of Jupiter, 
and being completely thrown out of its orbit by the at- 
traction of that planet, and forced into a much larger el- 
lipse. By this extraordinary rencontre, t/ie motions of 
the satellites suffered not the least perceptible derange- 
ment — a sufficient proof of the smallness of the comet’s 
mass. 

(486.) It remains to say a few words on the actual di- 

* Should c4dculatlon eatablwh the fkcl of a rewfitance experienced also 
by this comet, the subject of periodical comets will awume an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest. It cannot be doubted that many more will 
be discovered, and by their resistaniHi questions will come to be decided, 
such as the fiillowing What is the Jaw of dranty of the resisting medium 
which surrounds the sun ? Is it at rest orni motion ? If the latter, in 
what direction does it move 7 Circularly round the sun, or traversing 
spacw 7 If circularly, in what plane 7 It is obvious that a circular or 
vorticose motion of the ether \^ld acoderate some comeu and retard 
ntkers according as their revolution was, relative to suc^. motion, direct 
or retrograde. w|>posing the nei^bourhood of the sun to be fill^ with 
a mateml fluid, it is not conceivable tliat the circulation of the planets 
in it Ibr ages should not have impressed upim it some degree of rotatioii 
in their own direction. And this maj^'preserve them fhm the extreme 
efiects of accumulated roMtano 
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tnensions of comets. The calculation of the diameters 
of their heads, and the lengths and breadths of their 
tails, offers not the slightest difficulty when once the 
elements of their orbits are known, for by these we know 
their real distances from the earth at any time, and the 
true direction of the tail, which we see only foreshort- 
ened. Now calculations instituted on these principles 
lead to the surprising fact, that the comets are by far the 
most voluminous bodies in our system. The following 
arc the dimensions of some of those which liavc been 
made the subjects of such inquiry. 

(487.) The tail of the great comet of 1680, imme- 
diately after its perihelion passage, was found by New- 
ton to have been no less than 20000000 of leagues in 
length, and to have occupied only two days in its emis- 
sion from the comet’s body ! a decisive proof this of its 
being darted. forth by some active force, the origin of 
which, to judge from the direction of the tail, must he 
sought in the sun itself. Its greatest length amounted 
to 41000000 leagues, a length much exceeding the 
whole interval between the sun and earth. 7’he tail of 
the comet of 1709 extended 16000000 leagues, and that 
of the great comet of 1811, 36000000. The portion of 
the head of this last comprised within the transparent 
atmospheric envelope which scparate<l it from the tail 
was 180000 leagues in diameter. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that matter once projected to such enormous dis- 
tances should eVer he collected again by the feeble at- 
traction of sucli a body as a comet — a cinisidcraiioii 
which accounts for the rapid progresf-ive diminution of 
the tails of sucli as have been freqmmtiy observed. 

(488.) A singular circumstance has been remarked 
respecting the change of dimensions of the comet of 
Encke in its progress to and retreat from the sun : viz. 
that the real diameter^f the visible nebulosity under- 
goes a rapid contraction as it approaches, and an equally 
rapid dilatation as it recedes from the sun. M. Valz, 
•who, among others, had noticed this fact, has accounted 
for it by supposing a real compression or condensation 
of volume, owing to the pressure of an ethereal medium 
growing more dense in the^sun’s neighbourhood. It is 
very possible, however, that|the change may consist in 
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no real expansion or condensation of volume (further 
than is due to the convergence or divergence of the dif- 
ferent parabolas described by each of its molecules to or 
from a common vertex), but may rather indicate the al- 
ternate conversion of evaporable materials in the upper 
regions of a transparent atmosphere, into the states of 
visible cloud and invisible gas, by the mere effects of 
heat and cold. But it is time to quit a subject so myste- 
rious, and open to such endless speculation. 


CHAPTER XL 


OF PERTURBATIONS. 


Subject propounded — Superposition of small Motions — Problem of three 
BcKlies-^Estimation of disturbing Forces — Mouon of Nodes— Changes 
of Inclination — Con^nsation operated in a whole Revolution of uie 
Node — Lagrange’s ’Hieorem oi the Stalahty of the Inclinationa — 
C'hange of Obliquity of the Ecliptic — Precession of the Equinoxes — 
Nutation — Theorem respecting forced Vibrations— Of the Tides — Va- 
riation of Elements of the Planet’s Orbits — Periodic and secular — 
Disturbing Forces considered as tangential and radial — Effects of tan- 
gential Force — 1st, in circular Orbits ; 2dly, in elliptic — Commnsations 
effected — Cose of near Commensurability of mean Motions — -The great 
Inequality of Jimiter and Saturn explained — ^The long InMuality of 
Venus and the Earth — Lunar Variation — Effects of the radial Force — 
Mean Effect on the Period and Dimensions of the disturbed Orbit — 
Variable Part of its Effect — Lunar Eveclion — Secular Acceleration 
of the Moon’s Motion — Invarinhiliiyof the Axes and Periods — ^Theory 
of the secular Variations of the Eccentricities and Perihelia — Motion 
of the lunar Apsides — Lagrange’s Theorem of the Stability of the 
Eccentricities — Nutation of the lunar Orbit — Perturbations of Jupi- 
ter’s Satellites. 

(489.) In the progress of this work, we have more 
than once called the reader’s attention to the existence 
of inequalities in the lunar and planetary motions not 
included in the expression of Kepler’s laws, but in some 
sort supplementary to them, and of an order so far sub- 
ordinate to those leading features of the celestial move- 
ments, as to require, for^^their detectmn, nicei observa- 
tions, and longer continued comparison between facts 
and theories, than suffice for the establishment and veri- 
fication of the elliptic theory. These inequalities are 
known, in physical astronomy, by the name of pertur 
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bations. They arise, in the case of the primary planets^ 
from the mutual gravitations of these planets towards 
each other, which derange their elliptic motions round 
the sun ; and in that of the secondaries, partly from 
the mutual gravitation of the secondaries of the same 
system similarly deranging their elliptic motions round 
their common primary » and partly from the unequal 
attraction of the sun on them and on their primary* 
. These perturbations, although small, and, in most iij^ 
stances, insensible in short intervals of time, yet, when 
accumulated, as some of them may become, in the lapse 
of ages, alter very greatly the original elliptic relations, 
so as to render the same elements of the planetary 
orbits, which at one epoch represented perfectly well 
their movements, inadequate and unsatisfactory after 
long intervals of time. 

( 490 .) When Newton first reasoned his way from 
the broad features of the celestial motions, up to the 
law of universal gravitation, as affecting all matter, and 
rendering every particle in the universe subject to the 
influence of every other, he was not unaware of the 
modifications which this generalization would induce 
into the results of a more partial and limited application 
of the same law to the revolutions of the planets about 
the sun, and the satellites about their primaries, as their 
only centres of attraction. So far from it, that his cx> 
traordinary sagacity enabled him to perceive very dis- 
tinctly how several of the most important of the lunar 
inequalities take their origin, in this more general way 
of conceiving the agency of the attractive power, espe- 
cially the retrograde motion of the nodes, and the direct 
revolution of the apsides of her orbit. And if he did 
not extend his investigations to the mutual perturbations 
of the planets, it was not for want of perceiving that such 
perturbations must exist, and might go the length of 
producing great deranfements from the actual state of 
the system, but owing to the then undeveloped state of 
,the practMal part4»f astronomy, which had not yet at- 
tained the precision requisite to make such an attempt 
inviting, or indeed feasible. What Newton left undone, 
however, his successors have accomplished ; and, at 
this, day, there is not a singl^>erturbation, great or small, 
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which observation has ever detected, which has not 
been traced up to its origin in the mutual gravitation of 
the parts of our system, and been minutely accounted 
for, in its numerical amount and value, by strict calcula- 
tion on Newton’s principles. 

(491.) Calculations of this nature require a very hiffh 
analysis for their successful performance, such as is mr 
beyond the scope and object of this work to attempt ex- 
hibiting. The reader who would master them must 
prepare himself for the undertaking by an extensive 
course of preparatory study, and must ascend by steps 
which we must not here even digress to point out. It will 
be our object, in this chapter, however, to give some 
general insight into the nature and manner of operation 
of the acting forces, and to point out what are the cir- 
cumstances which, in some cases, give them a high de- 
gree of efficiency— a sort of purchase on the balance of 
the system ; while, in others, with no less amount of 
intensity, their effective agency in producing extensive 
and lasting changes is compensated or rendered abortive ; 
as well as to explain the nature of those admirable re- 
sults respecting the stability of our system, to which the 
researches of geometers have eonducted them; and 
which, under the form of mathematical theorems of gteat 
beauty, simplicity, and elegance, involve the history of 
the past and future state of the planetary orbits during 
ages, of which, contemplating the subject in this point 
of view, we neither perceive the beginning nor the 
end. 

(492.) Were there no other bodies in the universe but 
the sun and one planet, the latter would describe an 
exact ellipse about the former (or both round their com- 
mon centres of gravity), and continue to perform its revo- 
lutions in one and the same orbit for ever; but the 
moment we add to our combination a third body, the at- 
traction of this will draw both tPiC former bodies out of 
their mutual orbits, and, by acting on them unequally, 
will disturb their relatio^ to each otl^r, and<£ut an end 
to the rigorous and mathematical exactness^f their ellip- 
tic motions, either about one another or about a fixed point 
in space. From this way of propounding the subject, 
we see that it is not the wlySile attraction of the newly In- 
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traduced body which produces perturbation, but the dif~ 
fermce of its attractions on the two originally present. 

(403.) Compared to the sun, all the planets are of ex- 
treme minuteness ; tfie mass of Jupiter, the greatest of 
them all, being not more than one 1300th part that of the 
sun. Their attractions on each other, therefore, are all 
very feeble, compared with the presiding central power, 
and the clSects of their disturbing forces are proportionally 
minute. In the case of the secondaries, the chief agent 
by which their motions are deranged is the sun itself, 
whose mass is indeed great, but whose disturbing influ- 
ence is immensely diminished by their near proximity to 
their primaries, compared to their distances from the sun, 
which renders the difference of attractions on both ex- 
tremely small, compared to the whole amount. In this 
case, the greatest part of the sun's attraction, viz. that 
which is common to both, is exerted to retain both pri- 
mary and secondary in their common orbit about itself, 
ai\d prevent their parting company. The small overplus 
of force only acts as a disturbing power. The mean 
value of this overplus, in the case of the moon disturbed 
by the sun, is calculated by Newton to amount to no 
higher a fraction than gravity at the earth’s 

surface, or principal force which retains the 

moon in its orbit. 

(494.) From this extreme minuteness of the intensities 
of the disturbing, compared to the principal forces, and 
the consequent smallness of their momentary effects, it 
happens that we can estimate each of these effects separ 
rately, as if the others did not take place, without fear 
of inducing error in our conclusions beyond the limits 
necessarily incident to a first approximation. It is a 
principle in mechanics, immediately flowing from the 
primary relations between forces and the motions they 
produce, that when a number of very minute forces act 
at once on a system, their joint effect is the sum or ag- 
gregate of their separate eflects, at least within such limits, 
that the oi4f inal relation of the f)arts of the system shall 
not have beeif materially changed by their action. Such 
dlSects supervening on the greater movements due to the 
action of the primary forceg may be compared to the 
small rippiings caused by a ^ousand varying breezes on 
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the broad and regular swell of a deep and rolling oceaDy 
which run on as if the surface were a plane, and cross jin 
all directions, without interfering, each as if the other had 
no existence. It is only when their effects become accu- 
mulated in lapse of time, so as to alter the primary rela- 
tions or data of the system that it becomes necessary to 
have especial regard to the changes correspondingly in- 
troduced into the estimation of their momentary efficiency, 
by which the rate of the subsequent changes is affected, 
and periods or cycles of immense length take their origin. 
From this consideration arise some of the most curious 
theories of physical astronomy. 

(495.) Hence it is evident, that in estimating the dis- 
turbing influence of several bodies forming a system, in 
which one has a remarkable preponderance over all the 
rest, we need not embarrass ourselves with combinations 
of the disturbing powers one among another, unless where 
immensely long periods are concerned ; such as consist 
of many thousands of revolutions of the bodies in ques- 
tion about their common centres. So that, in effect, the 
problem of the investigation of the perturbations of a 
system, however numerous, constituted as ours is, reduces 
itself to that of a system of three bodies : a predominant 
central body, a disturbing, and a disturbed ; the two lat- 
ter of which may exchange denominations, according as 
the motions of the one or the other are the subject of 
inquiry. 

(496.) The intensity of the disturbing force is conti- 
nually varying, according to the relative situation of the 
disturbing an4. disturbed body with respect to the sun. If 
the attraction of the disturbing body M, on the central 
body S, and the disturbed body P (by which designa- 
tions, for brevity, we shall hereafter indicate them), were 
equal, and acted in parallel lines, whatever might other- 
wise be its law of variation, there would be no deviation 
caused in the elliptic motion of P about S, or of each 
about the other. The case would be strictly that of art. 
385 ; the attraction of ]^, so circumstanced^ being at 
every moment exactly analogous in its efr:xcts to terres- 
trial gravity, which acts in parallel lines, and is equally 
iniHfue on all bodies, great and small. But this is not 
the case of nature. Whaterer is stated in the subsequent 
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Riiiole to that last cited, of the disturbing effect of the 
Bun and moon, is, mutatis mutandis, applicable to every 
case of perturbation ; and it must be now our business to 
enter, somewhat more in detail, into the general heads of 
the subject there merely hinted at. 

(497.) We shall begin with that part of the disturbing 
force which tends to draw the disturbed body out of the 
plane in which its orbit would be performed if undisturb- 
ed, and, by so doing, causes it to describe a curve, of 
which no two adjacent portions lie in one plane, or, as it 
is called in geometry, a curve of double curvature. Sup- 
pose, then, APN to be the orbit which P would describe 
about S, if undisturbed, and suppose it to arrive at P, at 
any instant of time, and to be about to describe in the 
next instant the undisturbed arc Pp, which, prolonged in 
the direction of its tangent PpR, will intersect the plane 
of the orbit ML of the disturbing body, somewhere in the 
line of nodes SL, suppose in R. This would be the case 
if^M exerted no disturbing power. But suppose it to do 
so, then, since it draws both S and P towards it, in direc- 
tions not coincident with the plane of P’s orbit, it will 
cause them both, in the next instant of time, to quit that 
plane, but unequally : — ^first, because it does not draw 
them both in parallel lines ; secondly, because they, being 
'unequally distant from M, are unequally attracted by it, 
by reason of the general law of gravitation. Now, it is 
by the difference of the motions thus generated that the 
relative orbit of P about S is changed ; so that, if we 
continue to refer its motion to S as a fixed centre, the dis- 
turbing part of the impulse which it receives from M will 
impel it to deviate from the plane PSN, and describe in 
the next instant of time, not the arc Pp, but an arc Pq, 
lying either above or below Pp, according to the prepon- 
derance of the forces exerted by M on P and S. 

(498.) The disturbing force acts in the plane of the tri- 
angle SPM, and may considered as resmved into two ; 
one of which urges P to or from 8, or along the line SP, 
and, therefore, increases or diminishes, in so far as it is 
' effective^ne direct attraction •f S or P ; the other along 
a line PK, jllorallel to SM, and which may be regarded as 
either pulling P in the direction PK, or pushing it in a 
contrary direction ; these terms being well understood to 
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have only a relative meaning as referring to a supposed 
fixity of S, and transfer of the whole effective power to P. 




*\ 


The former of these forces, 
acting always in the plane of 
P’s motion, cannot tend to 
urge it out of that plane : the 
latter only is so effective, and 
/ that not wholly ; another rcso- 
lution of forces being needed 
to estimate its effective part. 
But with this we shall not 


concern ourselves, the object here proposed being only 
to explain the manner in which the motion of the nodes 
arises, and not to estimate its amount. 


(499.) In the situation, or configuration^ as it is termed, 
represented in the figure, the force, in the direction PK, 
is a pulling force ; and as PK, being parallel to SM, lies 
below the plane of P’s orbit (taking that of M’s orbit for 
a ground plane), it is clear that the disturbed arc Py, de- 
scribed in the next moment by P, must lie below Pp. 
When prolonged, therefore, to intersect the plane of M’s 
orbit, it will meet it in a point r, behind R, and the line 
Sr, which will be the line of intersection of the plane 
SP^ (now, for an instant, that of P’s disturbed motion), 
or its new line of nodes, will fall behind SR, the undis- 


turbed line of nodes ; that is to say, the line of nodes 
will have retrograded by the angle RSr, the motions of 
P and M being regarded as direct. 

S iOO.) Suppose, now, M to lie to the left instead of the 
^ t of the line of nodes, P retaining its situation, then 
will the disturbing force, in the direction PK, tend to raise 
P out of its orbit, to throw Pg above Pp, and r in advance 
of R. In this configuration, then, the node will advance ; 
but so soon as P passes the node, and comes to the lower 
side of M’s orbit, although the same disposition of the 
forces will subsist, and Pg will, in consequence, continue 
to lie above Pp, yet, in this case, the little arc Pg will 
have to be prolonged backwards to meet qpr ground 
plane, and, when so proldhged, will lie below the similar 
prolongation of Pp, so that, in this case again, the node 
will retrograde. 

(t(01.) Thus we see that ^he effect of the disturbing 
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force, in the different states of config^uration which the 
bodies P and M may assume with respect to the node, is 
to keep the line of nodes in a continual state of fluctua- 
tion to and fro ; and it will depend on the excess of cases 
favourable to its advance over those which favour its re- 
cess, in an average of all the possible configurations, 
whether, on the whole, an advance or recess of the node 
shall take place. 

(508.) If the orbit of M be very large compared with 
that of P, so large that MP may, without material error, 
be regarded as parallel to MS, which is the case with the 
moon’s orbit disturbed by the sun, it will be very readily 
seen, on an examination of all the possible varieties of 
configuration, and having due regard to the direction of 
the disturbing force, that during every single complete 
revolution of P, the cases favourable to a retrograde mo- 
tion of the node preponderate over those of a contrary 
tendency, the retrogradation taking place over a larger 
extent of the whole orbit, and being at the same time 
more rapid, owing to a more intense and favourable action 
of the force than the recess. Hence it follows that, on 
the whole, during every revolution of the moon about the 
earth, the nodes of her orbit recede on the ecliptic, con- 
formable to experience, with a velocity varying from lu- 
nation to lunation. The amount of this retrogradation, 
M'hen calculated, as it may be, by an exact estimation of 
all the acting forces, is found to coincide with perfect 
precision with that immediately derived from observation, 
so that not a doubt can subsist as to this being the re$l 
process by which so remarkable an effect is produced. 

(503.) Theoretically speaking, we cannot estimate 
correctly the recess of the intersection of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic, from a mere consideration of the 
disturbance of one of these planes. It is a compound 
phenomenon ; both planes are in motion with respect to 
an imaginary fixed ecll(>tic, and, to obtain the compound 
effect, we must also regard the earth as disturbed in its 
relative gpbit abo^t the sun W the moon. But, on ac- 
count of th« excessive distance of the sun, the intensity 
of the moon’s attraction on it is quite evanescent, com- 
pared with its attraction on the earth : so that the per- 
turbative effect in this caa^, which is the difierende of 
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the moon’s attraction on the sun and earth, is equal to 
the whole attraction of the moon on the earth. The ef- 
fect of this 10 to produce a mondily displacement of the 
centre on either side of the ecliptic, whose amount is 
easily calculated by regarding dieir common centre of 
grarity as lying strictly in the ecliptic. From this it ap- 
pears, that the displacement in question cannot exceed a 
small fraction of the earth’s radius in its whole amount ; 
and, therefore, that its momentary variation, on which the 
motion of the node of the ecliptic on the moon’s orbit 
depends, must be utterly insensible. 

(504.) It is otherwise with the' mutual action of the 
planets. In this case, both the orbits of the disturbed 
and disturbing planet must be regarded as in motion. 
Precisely on the above-stated principles it may be shown, 
that the effect of each planet’s attraction on the orbit of 
every other, is to cause a retrogradation of the node of 
the one orbit on the other in certain configurations, and a 
recess in others, terminating, like that of the moon, on 
the average of many revolutions in a regular retrograda- 
tion of the node of each orbit on every other. But since 
this is the case with every pair into which the planets can 
be combined, the motion ultimately arising from tlieir 
joint action on any one orbit, taking into the account the 
different situations of all their planes, becomes a singu- 
lar and complicated phenomenon, whose law cannot be 
very easily expressed in words, though reducible to strict 
numerical statement, and being in fact a mere geometri- 
cal result of what is above stated. 

(505.) The nodes of all the planetary orbits on thefrue 
ecliptic then are retrograde, although (which is a most 
material circumstance) they are not all so on a fixed 
plane, such as we may conceive to exist in the planetary 
system, and to be a plane of reference unaffected by their 
mutual disturbances. It is, however, to the ecliptic, that 
we are under the necessity of refh'rring their movements 
from our station in the system ; and if we would transfer 
our ideas to a fixed plan^, it becomes, necessr^ to take 
account of the variation of the ecliptic itself, produced 
by the joint action of all the planets. 

( 108 .) Owin^ to the smallness of the masses of the 
planets, and their great distaibBes from each other, the re- 
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volutions of their nodes are excessively slow, being in 
every case less than a single degree per century, and in 
most cases not amounting to half tliat quantity. So far 
as the physical condition of each planet is concerned, it 
is evident that the position of their nodes can be of little 
importance. It is otherwise with the mutual inclinations 
of their orbits, with respect to each other, and to the 
equator of each. A variation in the position of the eclip- 
tic, for instance, by which its pole should shift its dis- 
tance from the pole of the equator, would disturb our sea- 
sons. Should the plane of the earth’s orbit, for instance, 
ever be so changed as to bring the ecliptic to coincide 
with the equator, we should have perpetual spring over 
all the world ; and, on the other hand, should it coincide 
with a meridian, the extremes of summer and winter 
would become intolerable. The inquiry, then, of the 
variations of inclination of the planetary orbits inter se, 
is one of much higher practical interest than those of 
their nodes. 

(507.) Referring to the figure of art. 498, it is evident 
that the plane SP^, in which the disturbed body moves 
during an instant of time from its quitting P, is differently 
inclined to the orbit of M, or to a fixed plane, from the 
original or undisturbed plane PSp. The difference of 
absolute position of these two planes in space is the an* 
gle made between the planes PSR and PSr, and is there- 
fore calculable by spherical trigonometry, when the angle 
RSr or the momentary recess of the node is known, and 
also the inclination of the planes of the orbits to each 
other. We perceive, then, that between the momentary 
change of inclination and the momentary recess of the 
node there exists an intimate relation, and that the re- 
search of the one is in fact bound up in that of the other. 
This may be, perhaps, made clearer, by considering the 
orbit of M to be not merely an imaginary line, but an 
actual circular or ellff>tic hoop of some rigid material, 
without inertia, on which, as on a wire, the body P may 
slide a^^^ead. . It is evident that the position of this 
hoop will i)e determined at ally instant, by its inclination 
to the ground plane to which it is referred, and by the 
place of its intersection therewith, or node. It will also 
be determined by the mom^mtary direction of P’s motion, 
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which (having no inertia) it must obey ; and any change 
by which P should, in the next instant, alter its orbit, 
would be equivalent to a shifting, bodily, of the whole 
hoop, changing at once its inclination and nodes. 

(508.) One immediate conclusion from what has been 
pointed out above, is that where the orbits, as in the case 
of the planetary system and the moon, are slightly in- 
clined to one another, the momentary variations of the 
inclination are of an order much inferior in magnitude to 
those in the place of the node. This is evident on a 
mere inspection of our figure, the angle RPr, being by 
reason of the small inclination of the planes SPR and 
RSr, necessarily much smaller than the angle RSr. In 
proportion as the planes of the orbits are brought to coin- 
cidence, a very trifling angular movement of Pp about PS 
as an axis will make a great variation in the situation of the 
point r, where its prolongation intersects the ground plane. 

(309.) To pass from the momentary changes which 
take place in the relations of nature to the accumulated 
effects produced in considerable lapses of time by the 
continued action of the same causes, under circumstances 
varied by these very effects, is the business of the integral 
calculus. Without going into any calculations, however, 
it will be easy for us to trace, by a few cases, tlie varying 
influence of differences of position of the disturbing and 
disturbed body with respect to each other and to the node, 
and from these to demonstrate the two leading features 
in this theory — the periodic nature of the change and 
re-establishment of the original inclinations, and the 
small limits within which these changes are confined. 




(5i0.) Case 1.— When the disturbing body M is situ* 
ated in a direction perpendicii^ to the line of nodes, or 
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the nodes are in quadrature with it : M being the dis- 
turbing body, and SN th^ line of nodes, the disturbing 
force will act at P, in the direction PK ; being a putting 
force when P is in any part of the semicircle HAN, and 
a pushing force in the whole of the opposite semicircle. 
And it is easily seen that this force is greatest at A and 
B, and evanescent at H and N. Hence, in the whole 
semicircle HA, P^ will lie below Pp, and being pro- 
duced backwards in the quadrant HA, and forwards in 
AN, will meet the circle SdNa in the plane of M’s 
orbit, in points behind the nodes SN, the nodes being 
retrograde in both cases. But the new inclination of 
the disturbed orbit is, in the former case, PxA, which 
is less than PHn; and in the latter, Pt/a, which is 
greater than PNa. In the otiier semicircle the direction 
of the disturbing force is changed ; but that of the motion, 
with respect to the plane of M’s orbit, being also in 
each quadrant reversed, the same variations of node and 
inclination will be caused. In this situation of M, then, 
the nodes recede during every part of the revolution of 
P, but the inclination diminisnes throughout the quadrant 
SA, increases again by the same identical degrees in the 
quadrant AN, decreases throughout the quadrant N6, 
and is finally restored to its pristine value at 8. On the 
average of a revolution of P, supposing M unmoved, the 
nodes will have retrograded with their utmost speed, but 
the inclination will remain unaltered^ 





B lA-^-Suppose J^e disturbing body now to 
be fixed in the line of nodes, or the nodes to be in 
syzygy, as in the annexed figure. In this situation the 
direction of the disturbing force, which is always parallel 
to SM, lies constantly in tlt^ plane of P’s orbit, and there- 
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fore produces neither variation of inclination or motion 
of nodes. 

(512.) Case 3. — Let us take now an intermediate 
situation of M, and indicating by the arrows the directions 
of the disturbing forces (which are pulling ones through- 
out all the semi-orbit which lies towards M, and pushing 
in the opposite), it will readily appear that the reasoning 
of art. 610, will hold good in all that part of the orbit 
which lies between T and N, and between V and H, 
but that the effect will be reversed by the reversal of the 
direction of the motion with respect to the plane of M’s 
orbit, in the intervals HT and NV. In these portions, 
however, the disturbing force is feebler than in the others, 
being evanescent in the line of quadratures TV, and in- 


T 



creasing to its maximum in the syzygies a b. The nodes 
then will recede rapidly in the former intervals, and ad- 
vance feebly in the letter ; but since, as H approaches to 
a, the disturbing force, by acting obliquely to the plane 
of P’s orbit, is again diminished in efficacy, still, on the 
average of a whole revolution, the nodes recede. On 
the other hand, the inclination will now diminish during 
the motion of P from T to c, a point 90° distant from 
the node, while it increases not only during its whole 
motion over the quadrant cN, but also in the rest of its 
half revolution NV, and so for the other half. There 
will, therefore, be an uncompensated increase of inclina- 
tion in this position of M, on the average of a whole 
revolution. 

(613.) But this increase's converted^ into ^R&Knution 
when the line of nodes stands on the other siSie of SM, 
or in the quadrants Yb, Ta ; and still regarding M as 
fixed, and supposing that the^diange of circusistHiiees 
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arises not from the motion of M but from that of the 
node, it is evident that so soon as the line of nodes in 
its retromde motion has got past a, the circumstances 
will be ail exactly reversed, and the inclination will again 
be augmented in each revolution by the very same steps 
taken in reverse order by which it before diminished. 
On the average, therefcnre, of a whole revolittion of 
THE NODE, the inclination will be restored to its original 
state. In fact, so far as the mean or average effect on 
the inclination is concerned, instead of supposing M 
fixed in one position, we might conceive it at every in- 
stant divided into four equal parts, and placed at equal 
angles on either side of the line of nodes, in which cas# 
it IS evident that the effect of two of the parts would be 
to precisely annihilate that of the others in each revo- 
lution of P. 

(514.) In what is said, we have supposed M at rest; 
but the same conclusion, as to the mean and final results, 
holds good if it be supposed in motion ; for in the 
course of a revolution of the nodes, which, owing to the 
extreme smallness of their motion, in the case of the 
planets, is of immense length, amounting, in most cases, 
to several hundred centuries, and in that of the moon 
is not less than 237 lunations, the disturbiil^ body M 
is presented by itn ottm motion^ over and ^vor again, in 
every variety of situation to the line of nbdes. Before 
the node can have materially changed its position, M has 
performed a complete revolution, and is restored to its 
place ; so that, in fact (that small difference excepted 
which arises from the recess of the node in one syno- 
dical revolution of M), we may regard it as occupying at 
every instant every point of its orbit, or rather as having 
its mass distributed uniformly like a solid ring over its 
whole circumference. Thus the compensation which 
we have shown would take place in a whole revolution 
of the node, does, iff' fact, take place in every synodic 
period of M, that mirwte difference only excepted which 
is due^^s^lhe aause just m|ntioned. This difference, 
th^n, and«nof the whole disturbing effect of M, is what 
princes the effective variation of the inclinations, whe- 
ther of the lunar or plai^etary orbits ; and this difference, 
whlcli remains uncomjiirilsat^ by the motion of M, is in 
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its turn compensated by the motion of the node during 
its whole revolution. 

(515.) It is clear, therefore, that the total variation of 
the planetary inclinations must be comprised within very 
narrow limits indeed. Geometers have accordingly de- 
monstrated, by an accurate analysis of all the circum- 
stances, and an exact estimation of the acting forces, 
that such is the case ; and this is what is meant by as- 
serting the stability of the planetary system as to the 
mutual inclinations of its orbits. By the researches of 
Lagrange (of whose analytical conduct it is impossible 
here to give any idea), the following elegant theorem has 
been demonstrated : — 

“ If the mass of every planet be multiplied by the 
$guare root of the major axis of its orbit, and the pro^ 
duct by the square of the tangent of its inclination to a 
fixed plane, the sum of all these products will be con- 
stantly the same under the influence of their mutual at- 
tractionJ*^ If the present situation of the plane of the 
ecliptic be taken for that fixed plane (the ecliptic itself 
being variable like the other orbits), it is found that this 
sum is actually very small ; it must, therefore, always 
remain so. This remarkable theorem alone, then, would 
guarantee the stability of the orbits of the greater planets ; 
but from wh^t has above been shown, of the tendency of 
each planet to work out a compensation on every other, 
it is evident that the minor ones are not excluded from 
this beneficial arrangement. 

(516.) Meanwhile, there is no doubt that the plane 
of the ecliptic does actually vary by the actions of the 
planets. The amount of this variation is about 48'' per 
century, and has long been recognised by astronomers, 
by an increase of the latitudes of all the stars in certain 
sitttitions, and their diminution in the opposite regions. 
Its effect is to bring the ecliptic by so much per annum 
nearer to coincidence with the eqifctor ; but from what 
we have above seen, this diminution of the obliquity of 
4he ecliptic will not go on beyond certs^ veip^i^moderate 
limits, after which (although in an immense period of 
ages, being a compound cycle resulting from the joint 
action of all the planets) it will again increase, and thus 
oscillate backward and forwafd about a mean position. 
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the extent of its deviation to one side and the oUier being 
less than 1° 21'. 

(617.) One effect of this variation of the plane of the 
ecliptic, that which causes its nodes on a Axed plane 
to change — is mixed up with the precession of the 
equinoxes (art. 261), and undistinguishable from it, ex- 
cept in theory. This last-mentioned phenomenon is, 
however, due to another cause, analogous, it is true, in a 
general point of view to those above considered, but 
singularly modified by the circumstances under which it 
is produced. We shall endeavour to render these modi- 
fications intelligible, as far as they can be made so, with- 
out the intervention of analytical formulne. 

(.'ll 8.) The precession of the equinoxes, as we have 
shown in art. 266, consists in a continual retrograda* 
tion of the node of the earth’s equator on the ecliptic, 
and is, therefore, obviously an effect so far analogous to 
the general phenomenon of the retrogradation of the 
nodes of the orbits on each other. The immense dis- 
tance of the planets, however, compared with the size 
of the earth, and the smallness of their masses com- 
pared to that of the sun, puts their action out of Ihe 
question in the inquiry of its cause, and we must, 
therefore, look to the massive though distant sun, and 
to our near though minute neighbour, the moon, for its 
explanation. This will, accordingly, be found in their 
disturbing action on the redundant matter accumulated 
on the equator of the earth, by which its figure is ren- 
dered spheroidal, combined with the earth’s rotation on 
its axis. It is to the sagacity of Newton that we owe 
the discovery of this singular mode of action. 

(510.) Suppose in our figures (arts. 509, 510, 511), 
that instead of one body, P, revolving round S, there 
were a succession of particles not coherent, but forming 
a kind of fluid ring, free to change its form by any force 
applied. Then, while this ring revolved round S in its 
own plane, under the disturbing influence of the distant 
body M Quhicl^now represents the moon or the sun, 
as P dSe^ one of the partidfes of the earth’s equator), 
two things would happen: — 1st, Its figure would be 
bent out of a plane into an undulated form, those parts 
of it within the arcs Vesand Td (Jig» art* 5^0 hieing 
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rendered more inclined to the plane of M’s orbit, and 
those within the arcs cT, c?V, less so that they would 
otherwise be. 2dly, the nodes of this ring, regarded as 
a whole, without respect to its change of figure, would 
retreat upon that plane. 

(520.) But suppose this ring, instead of consisting 
of discrete molecules free to move independently, to be 
rigid and incapable of such flexure, like the hoop we 
have supposed in art. 507, then it is evident that the 
effort of those parts of it which tend to become more 
inclined will act through the medium of the ring itself 
(as a mechanical engine or lever) to counteract the 
effort of those which have at the same instant a contrary 
tendency. In so far only, then, as there exists an excess 
on the one or the other side will the inclination change, 
an average being struck at every moment of the ring's 
motion ; just as was shown to happen in the view we 
have taken of the inclinations, in every complete revolu- 
tion of a single disturbed body, under the influence of a 
fixed disturbing one. 

(621.) Meanwhile, however, the nodes of the rigid 
ring will retrograde, the general or average tendency of 
the nodes of every molecule being to do so. Here, as 
in the other case, a struggle will take place by the coun- 
teracting efforts of the molecules contrarily disposed, 
propagated through the solid substance of the ring ; and 
thus, at every instant of time, an average will be struck, 
which average being identical in its nature with that ef- 
fected in the complete revolution of a single disturbed 
body, will, in every case, be in favour of a recess of the 
node, save only when the disturbing body, be it sun or 
moon, is situated in the plane of the earth’s equator, or 
in the case of the Jig, art. 510. 

(522.) This reasoning is evidently independent of any 
consideration of the cause which maintains the rotation 
of the ring ; whether the particles rbe small satellites re- 
tained in circular orbits under the equilibrated action of 
attractive and centrifugal forces, or whether t|^ey be small 
masses conceived as attach^ to a set of imaginary'spokes 
as of a wheel, centering in S, and free only to shift theii 
planes by a motion of those spokes perpendicular to the 
plane of the wheel. This makes no difference in the 
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general effect ; though the different velocities of rotation, 
which may be impressed on such a system, may and 
will have a very great influence both on the absolute and 
relative magnitudes of the two effects in question — the 
motion of the nodes and change of inclination. This 
will be easily understood, if we suppose the ring tuithout 
a rotatory motion, in which extreme case it is obvious, 
that so long as M remained fixed there would take place 
no recess of nodes at all, but only a tendency of the ring 
to tilt its plane round a diameter perpendicular to the 
position of M, bringing it towards the line SM. 

(523.) The motion of such a ring, then, as we have 
been considering, would imitate, so far as the recess of 
the nodes goes, the precession of the equinoxes, only that 
its nodes would retrograde far more rapidly than the ob- 
served precession, which is excessively slow. But now 
conceive this ring to be loaded with a spherical mass 
enormously heavier than itself, placed concentrically 
within it, and cohering firmly to it, but indifferent, or very 
nearly so, to any such cause of motion ; and suppose, 
moreover, that instead of one such ring, there are a vast 
multitude heaped togetlier around the equator of such a 
globe, so as to fonn an elliptical protuberance, enveloping 
it like a shell on all sides, but whose mass, taken together, 
should form but a very minute fraction of the whole 
spheroid. We have now before us a tolerable repre- 
sentation of case of nature ;* and it is evident that the 
rings, having to drag round with them in their nodal re- 
volution this great inert mass, will have their velocity of 
rctrogradation proportionally diminished. Thus, then, it 
is easy to conceive how a motion, similar to the preces- 

* That a perfect sphere would be so inert and indifferent as to a revo- 
lution of the nodes of its ^uator under the influence of a distant attract- 
11^ body appears frofu this — that the diref:tkm of the resultant attraction 
oi such a body, or of that sinale force which, opposed, would neutralize 
and destroy its whole aetkia, ■ necessarily in a nne passing through the 
centre of toe sphere, and. therefore, can have no tendency to turn the 
sphere one way or other. It may be objected Iw tlie reader, that the 
, whole sph^ AHJi conceived as ewistinff of rings parallel to its 
equator, of^ve^y possible diameter, ana that, therefore, its nodes should 
retrograde even without a protuberant equator. The inference is in- 
correct. but our limits will not allow us to go into an exposition of the 
fallacy. We should, however, caution him, generally, that no djmamical 
subject is open to more mistakes af this kind, which nothing but the 
closest attention, in every varied point of view, will detect 
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sion of the equinoxes, and, like it, characterized by ex- 
treme slowness, will arise from the causes in action. 

(524.) Now a recess of the node of the earth’s equa- 
tor, upon a given plane, corresponds to a conical motion 
of its axis round a perpendicular to that plane. But in the 
case before us, that plane is not the ecliptic, but the moon’s 
orbit for the time being ; and it may be asked how we 
are to reconcile this with what is stated in art. 266, re- 
specting the nature of the motion in question. To this 
we reply, that the nodes of the lunar orbit, being in a state 
of continual and rapid retrogradation, while its inclination 
is preserved nearly invariable, the point in the sphere of 
the heavens round which the pole of the earth’s axis re- 
volves (with that extreme slowness characteristic of the 
precession) is itself in a state of continual circulation 
round the pole of the ecliptic, with that much more rapid 
motion which belongs to the lunar 
node. A glance at the annexed 
figure will explain this better than 
words. P is the pole of the eclip- 
tic, A tlie pole of the moon’s orbit, 
moving round the small circle 
ABCD in 19 years ; a the pole of 
the earth’s equator, which at each 
moment of its progress has a direc- 
Hon perpendicular to the varying 
position of the line Aa, and a velo- 
city depending on the varyingJn- 
tensity of the acting causes during 
the period of the nodes. This ve- 
locity, however, being extremely small, when A comes 
to B, C, D, £, the line Aa will have taken up the positions 
B6, Cc, Dd, £e, and the earth’s pole a will thus, in one 
tropical revolution of the node, have arrived at e, having 
described not an exactly circular arc, but a single undu- 
lation of a wave-shaped or epicytloidal curve, a6 c 
with a velocity alternately greater and less than its mean 
motion, and this will be ^repeated in ^.vca^r^ucceeding 
revolution of the node. ^ 

(526.) Now this is precisely the kind of motion which, 
as we have seen in art. 272, the pole of the earth’s equa- 
tor really has round the pofe of the ecliptic, in conse 
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quence of the joint effects of precession and nutation, 
which are thus uranographicaily represented. If we 
superadd to the effect of lunar precession that of the so- 
lar, which alone would cause the pole to describe a circle 
uniformly about P, this will only affect the undulations 
of our waved curve, by extending them in length, but 
will produce no effect on the depth of the waves, or the 
excursions of the earth’s axis to and from the pole of the 
ecliptic. Thus we see that the two phenomena of nu- 
tation and precession are intimately connected, or rather, 
both of them essential constituent parts of one and the 
same phenomenon. It is hardly necessary to state that 
a rigorous analysis of this great problem, by an exact es- 
timation of all the acting forces and summation of their 
dynamical effects,* leads to the precise value of the co- 
efficients of precession and nutation, which observation 
assigns to them. Tlie solar and lunar portions of the 
precession of the equinoxes, that is to say, those portions 
which are uniform, are to each other in the proportion 
of about 2 to 5. 

(52G.) In the nutation of the earth’s axis we have an 
example (the first of its kind which has occurred to us) 
of a periodical movciiient in one part of the system, 
giving rise to a motion having the same precise period 
in aiiollicr. The motion of the moon’s nodes is here, 
we see, represented, though under a very different form, 
yet ill the same exact periodic time, by the movement 
of a peculiar oscillatory kind impressed on the solid 
mass of the earth. We must not let the opportunity pass 
of generalizing the principle involved in this result, as it 
is one which we shall find again and again exempliffed in 
every part of physical astronomy, nay, in every departr 
ment of natural science. It may be stated as “ the prin- 
ciple of forced oscillations, or of forced vibrations,” and 
thus generally announced : — 

If one part of any^syatem connected either by mate^ 
rid ties, o r by the mutucU attractions of its members, 
be con^iMff maintained by any cause, whether in- 
herent in the constitution of the system or external to 
it, in a state of regular periodic motion, that motion 
wtLl be propagated throughout the whole system, and 
• Vide Prof. Airy’s Mathematical Tracts, Sd ed. p 300, Ac. 
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will give riitc in every member of it, and in every part 
of each member, to periodic movements executed in 
equcAperiode with that to which they owe their origin, 
though not necessarily synchronous with them in their 
maxima and minima,* 

The system may be favourably or unfavourably con- 
stituted for such a transfer of periodic movements, or 
favourably in some of its parts and unfavourably in 
others ; and, accordingly as it is the one or the other, 
the derivative oscillation (as it may be termed) will be 
imperceptible in one case, of appreciable magnitude in 
another, and even more perceptible in its visible effects 
than the original cause, in a Uiird ; of this last kind we 
have an instance in the moon’s acceleration to be here- 
after noticed. 

(527.) It so happens that our situation on the earth, 
and the delicacy which our observations have attained, 
enable us to make it, as it were, an instrument to feel these 
forced vibrations — these derivative motions, communi- 
cated from various quarters, especially from our near 
neighbour, the moon, much in the same way as we de- 
tect, by the trembling of a board beneath us, the secret 
transfer of motion by which the sound of an organ pipe 
is dispersed through the air, and carried down into the 
earth. Accordingly, the monthly revolution of the moon, 
and the annual motion of the sun, produce, each of them, 
small nutations in the earth’s axis, whose periods are 
respectively half a month and half a year, each of which, 
in this view of the subject, is to be regarded as one por- 
tion of a period consisting of two equal and similar parts. 
But the most remarkable instance, by far, of this propa- 
gation of periods, and one of high importance to man- 
kind, is that of the tides, which are forced oscillations, 
excited by the rotation of the earth in an ocean disturbed 
from itB figure by the varying attractions of the sun and 
moon, each revolving in its own •brbit, and propagating 
its own period into the joint phenomenon. 

(528.) The tides are a |ubject on whjrjirfcamy persons 
find a strange difficulty of conception. That the fixoon, by 

a demoitetrntim of thw thecNrem for the forced vilaatioiui of «y»- 
tenu conncKSted by material tiec of imperfect elasticity, iu my treatise <mi 
S ound, Encyc. Metrop. art 323. 'Fhe demonstration is easily extended 
and ganeraliMd to tako in other systmoB A “ 
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her attraction, should heap up the waters of the ocean 
under her, seems to most persons very natural-— that 
the same cause should, at the same time, heap them up 
on the opposite side, seems to many palpably absurd. 
Yet nothing is more true, nor indeed more evident, when 
we consider that it is not by her whole attraction, but by 
the differences of her attractions at the two surfaces and 
at the centre that the waters are raised — that is to say, 
by forces directed precisely as the arrows in our figure, 
art. 510, in which we may suppose M the moon, and P 
a particle of water on the earth’s surface. A drop of 
water existing alone would take a spherical form, by 
reason of the attraction of its parts ; and if the same 
drop were to fall freely in a vacuum under the infiuence 
of an uniform gravity, since every part would be equally 
accelerated, the particles would retain their relative posi- 
tions, and the spherical form be unchanged. But sup- 
pose it to fall under the influence of an attraction acting 
on each of its particles independently, and increasing 
in intensity at every step of the descent, then the parts 
nearer the centre of attraction would be attracted more 
than the central, and the central than the more remote, 
and the whole would be drawn out in the direction of the 
motion into an oblong form ; the tendency to separation 
being, however, counteracted by the attraction of the 
particles on each other, and a form of equilibrium being 
thus established. Now, in fact, the earth is constantly 
falling to the moon, being continually drawn by it out 
of its path, the nearer parts more and the remoter less 
so than the central ; and thus, at every instant, the moon’s 
attraction acts to force down the water aUlhc sides, at 
right angles to her direction, and raise it at the two ends 
of the diameter pointing towards her. Geometry corro- 
borates this view of the subject, and demonstrates that 
the form of equilibrium assumed by a layer of water 
covering a sphere, under the influence of the moon’s a^ 
traction, wmjjdbe an oblong ellipsoid, having the semi- 
axis disfctcd to\^rds the mooif longer by about 58 inches 
than that transverse to it. 

(529.) There is never time, however, for this spheroid 
to be fully formed. Befqre the waters can take their 
level, the moon has advanced in her orbit, both diurnal 
^C2 
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and monthly (for m this theory it will answer the pur- 
pose of clearness better if we suppose the earth’s diurnal 
motion transferred to the sun and moon in the contrary 
direction), the vertex of the spheroid has shifted on the 
earth’s surface, and the ocean has to seek a new bearing^. 
The effect is to produce an immensely broad and exces- 
sively flat wave (not a circulating current), which follows, 
or endeavours to follow, the apparent motions of the 
moon, and must, in fact, if the principle of forced vibra- 
tions be true, imitate by equal, though not by synchro- 
nous^ periods, all the periodical inequalities of that motion. 
When the higher or lower parts of this wave strike our 
coasts, they experience what we call high and low water. 

(530.) The sun also produces precisely such a wave, 
whose vertex tends to follow the apparent motion of the 
sun in the heavens, and also to imitate its periodic in- 
equalities. This solar wave coexists witli the lunar — 
is sometimes superposed on it, sometimes transverse to it, 
so as to partly neutralize it, according to the monthly 
synodical configuration of the two luminaries. This al- 
ternate mutual reinforcement and destruction of the solar 
Rnd lunar tides cause what are called the spring and 
neap tides — the former being their sum, the latter their 
difference. Although the real amount of either tide is, 
at present, hardly within the reach of exact calculation, 
yet their proportion at any one place is probably not 
very remote from that of the ellipticities which would 
belong to their respective spheroids, could an equilibrium 
be attained. Now these ellipticities, for the solar and 
lunar spheroids, are respectively about two and five feet ; 
so that the average spring tide will be to the neap as 7 
to 3, or thereabouts. 

(631.) Another effect of the combination of the solar 
and lunar tides is what is called tlie priming and lagging 
of the tides. If the moon alone^existed, and moved in 
the plane of the equator, the tide-day (t. e, the interval 
between two successive arrivals at the same place of the 
same vertex of the tide-wve) would be- liqjar day « 
(art. 115) formed by the combination of the^moon’s si- 
dereal period and that of the earth’s diurnal motion. 
Similarly, did the sun alone exist, and move always on 
the equator, the tide-day would be the mean solar day. 
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The actual tide-day, then, or the interval of the occur- 
rence of two successive maxima of their superposed 
waves, will vary as the separate waves approach to or 
recede from coincidence ; because, when the vertices of 
two waves do not coincide, their joint height has its 
maximum at a point intermediate between them. This 
variation from uniformity in the lengths of successive 
tide-days is particularly to be remarked about the time 
of the new and full moon. 

(532.) Quite different in its origin is that deviation of 
the time of high and low water at any port or harbour, 
from the culmination of the luminaries, or of the theo- 
retical maximum of their superposed sj)heri. ids, which 
is called the “ establishment” of that ]>ort. II the water 
were without inertia, and free from obstruction, either 
owing to the friction of the bed of the 8(‘a — tin; narrow- 
ness of channels along which the wave has to travel be- 
fore reaching the port — their length, &,c. &.c., tlu^ times 
above distinguished wouhl he identical. Hut all these 
causes tend to create a difference, and to make that dif- 
ference not alike at all ports. 'Fhe observation of the 
establishment of harbours is a point of great maritime 
imporUince ; nor is it of less consequence, theoretically 
speaking, to a knowledge of the true distribution of the 
tide waves over the globe.* In making such observa- 
tions, care must be taken not to confound the time of 
“slack water,” when the current caused by the tide ceases 
to flow visibly one way or the other, and tliat of ///g/z or /nze 
water, when the level of the surface ceases to rise; or fall. 
These are totally distinct phenomena, and depend on (*ti- 
tirely different causes, though it is true they may some- 
times coincide in point of time. They are, it is feared, 
too often mistaken one for the other by practical men ; a 
circumstance which, whenever it occurs, must produce 
the greatest confusion in any attempt to reduce the sys- 
tem of the tides to distinct and intelligible laws. 

(533.) T h^ dec lination of the sun and moon materially 
* The jfcentmvSHlgatbns of Mr. Ltbbock, and thooe highly inlereit- 
ing ones m w^iich Mr. Vvnewell is understood to be engaged, will, it is 
to be hoped, not only throw theoretical light on the very obscure sub- 
ject of the tides, but (what is at present quite as much wanted) arouse 
the attention of observers, and at the same time give it tliat right direc 
don, by pointing out what ought t(^be observed, wiuiout which all obscr 
vatioii is lost labour. 
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affects the tides at any particular spot. As the vertex of 
the tide- wave tends to place itself vertically under the 
luminary which produces it, when this vertical changes 
its point of incidence on the surface, the tide-wave must 
tend to shift accordingly, and thus, by monthly and an- 
nual periods, must tend to increase and diminish alter- 
nately the principal tides. The period of the moon’s 
nodes is thus introduced into this subject ; her excursions 
in declination in one part of that period being 29®, and* 
in another only 17°, on either side tlie equator. 

(634.) Geometry demonstrates that the efficacy of a 
luminary in raising tides is inversely proportional to the 
cube of its distance. The sun and moon, however, by 
reason of the elliplicity of their orbits, are alternately 
nearer to and fartlier from the earth than their mean dis- 
tances. In consequence of this, the efficacy of tlie sun 
will fluctuate between the extremes 19 and 21, taking 
20 for its mean value, and that of the moon between 43 
and 69. Taking into account this cause of difference, 
the highest spring tide will be to the lowest neap as 69 
-|-21 to 43 — 19, or as 80 to 24, or 10 to 3. Of all the 
causes of differences in the height of tides, however, 
local situation is the most influential. In some places, 
the tide- wave, rushing up a narrow channel, is suddenly 
raised to an extraordinary height. At Annapolis, for 
instance, in the Bay of Fundy, it is said to raise 120 
feet.* Even at Bristol, the difference of high and low 
water occasionally amounts to 50 feet. 

(636.) The action of the sun and moon, in like man 
nor, produces tides in the atmosphere, which delicate 
observations have been able to render sensible and mea- 
surable. This effect, however, is extremely minute. 

(636.) To return, now, to the planetary perturbations. 
Let us next consider llie changes induced by their mu- 
tual action on the magnitudes and forms of their orbits, 
and in their positions therein in different situations with 
respect to each other. In the first place, however, it 
will be proper to explain® the convjBiitKftT^ndqf which • 
geometers and astronomers have alike agreed to use the 
language and laws of the elliptic system, and to continue 
to apply them to disturbed oj^bits, although those orbits 
* Robison’s Lectures on Meclianical Philosophy. 
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so disturbed are no longer, in mathematical strictness, 
ellipses, or any known curves. This they do, partly on 
account of the convenience of conception and calcula- 
tion which attaches to this system, but much more for 
this reason — that it is found, and may be demonstrated 
from the dynamical relations of the case, that the de- 
parture of each planet from its ellipse, as determined at 
any epoch, is capable of being truly represented, by sup- 
posing the ellipse itself to be slowly variable, to change 
its magnitude and eccentricity, and to shift its position 
and the plane in which it lies according to certain laws, 
while the planet all the time continues to move in this 
ellipse, just as it would do if Uie ellipse remained in- 
variable and the disturbing forces had no existence. By 
this way of considering the subject, the whole permanent 
effect of the disturbing forces is regarded as thrown upon 
the orbit, while the relations of the planet to that orbit 
remain unchanged, or only liable to brief and compara- 
tively momentary fluctuation. This course of procedure, 
indeed, is the most natural, and is in some sort forced upon 
us by the extreme slowness with which the variations 
of the elements develope themselves. For instance, the 
fraction expressing the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
changes no more than 0*00004 in its amount in a cm- 
tury ; and the place of its perihelion, as referred to the 
sphere of the heavens, by only 19' 39" in the S’ame 
time. For several years, therefore, it would be next to 
impossible to distinguish between an ellipse so varied 
and one that had not varied at all ; and in a single revo- 
lution, the difference between the original ellipse and 
the curve really represented by the varying one, is so 
excessively minute, that if accurately drawn on a table, 
six feet in diameter, the nicest examination with mi- 
croscopes, continued along the whole outlines of the two 
curves, would hardly detect any perceptible interval be- 
tween them. Not to cril a motion so minutely conform- 
ing itself to an elliptic curve, elliptic^ would be affecta- 
^tiou, even gse^^g the existence of trivial departures 
*alternatdfy Qn one side or on tne other; though, on the 
other hand, to neglect a variation, which continues to 
accumulate from age to age, till it forces itself on our 
notice, would be wilful blMness. 
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(537.) Geometers, then, have agreed in each single 
revolution, or for any moderate interval of time, to re- 
gard the motion of each planet as elliptic, and performed 
according to Kepler’s laws, with a reserve in favour of 
certain very small and transient fluctuations, but at the 
same time to regard all the elements of each ellipse as 
in a continual, though extremely slow, state of change ; 
and, in tracing the eSects of perturbation on the system, 
they take account principally, or entirely, of this change 
of the elements, as that upon which, after all, any mate- 
rial change in the great features of the system will ulti- 
mately depend. 

(538.) And here we encounter the distinction between 
what are termed secular variations, and such as are ra- 
pidly periodic, and are compensated in short intervals. 
In our exposition of the variation of the inclination of a 
disturbed orbit (art. 514), for instance, we showed that, 
in each single revolution of the disturbed body, the plane 
of its motion underwent fluctuations to and fro in its 
inclination to that of the disturbing body, which nearly 
compensated each other; leaving, however, a portion 
outstanding, which again is nearly compensated by ilie 
revolution of the disturbing body, yet still leaving out- 
standing and uncompensated a minute portion of the 
change, which requires a whole revolution of the node 
to compensate and bring it back to an average or mean 
value. Now, the two first compensations which are 
operated by the planets going through the succession of 
configurations with each other, and therefore in compa- 
ratively short periods, are cdled periodic variations ; 
and the deviations thus compensated are called inequa- 
lities d^ending on conjigtirations ; while the last, 
which is operated by a period of the node (one of the 
elements)^ has nothing to do with the configurations of 
the individual planets, requires an immense period of 
time for its consummation, and i^, therefore, distinguish 
ed from the former by the term secular variation. 

(539.) It is true, that,^ afford an eu&n.'Tepresentation 
of the motions flf a disturbed body, whether planet oi 
satellite, both periodical and secular variations, with 
their corresponding inequalities, require to be express- 
ed ; and, indeed, the formef even more than the latter , 
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seeing that the secular inequalities are, in fact, nothing 
but what remains after the mutual destruction of a mu^ 
larger amount (as it very often is) of periodical. But 
these are in their nature transient and temporary : they 
disappear, and leave no trace. The planet is tempora- 
rily drawn from its orbit (its slowly varying orbit), but 
forthwith returns to it, to deviate presenUy as much the 
other way, while the varied orbit accomodates and ad- 
justs itself to the average of these excursions on either 
side of it; and thus continues to present, for a succes- 
sion of indefinite ages, a kind of medium picture of all 
that the planet has been doing in their lapse, in which 
the expression and character is preserved ; but the in- 
dividual features are merged and lost. These periodic 
inequalities, however, are, as we have observed, by no 
means to be neglected, but they are taken account of by 
a separate process, independent of the secular variations 
of the elements. 

(540.) In order to avoid complication, while endea- 
vouring to give the reader an insight into both kinds of 
variations, we shall henceforward conceive all the orbits 
to lie in one plane, and confine our attention to the case 
of two only, that of the disturbed and disturbing body, 
a view of the subject which (as we have seen) compre- 
hends the case of the moon disturbed by the sun, since 
any one of the bodies may be regarded as fixed at plea- 
sure, provided we conceive all its motions transferred in 


H 



a contrary direction to each of the others. Suppose, 
therefoijB, S a/ be the central^ M the disturbing, and P 
the disturbed body.* Then the attraction of M acts on 
P in the direction PM, and on S in the direction SM 
And the disturbing part of M’s attraction, being the dif- 
ference only of these forcel, will have no fixed direction. 
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but will acton P very differently, according to the configu- 
rations of P and M. It will therefore necessary, in 
analyzing its effect, to resolve it, according to mechani- 
cal principles, into forces acting according to some cer- 
tain directions ; viz. along the radius vector SP, and per- 
pendicular to it. The simplest way to do this, is to resolve 
the attractions of M on both S and P in these directions, 
and take, in both cases, their difference, which is the dis- 
turbing part of M’s effect. In this estimation, it will be 
found then that two distinct disturbing powers originate ; 
one, which we shall call the tangential force, acting in 
the direction PQ, perpendicular to SP, and therefore in 
that of a tangent to the orbit of P, supposed nearly a cir- 
cle— the other, which maybe called the radial disturbing 
force, whose direction is always either to or from S. 

(641.) It is the former alone (art. 419) which disturbs 
the equable description of areas of P about S, and is 
therefore the chief cause of its angular deviations from 
the elliptic place. For the equable description of areas 
depends on no particular law of central force, but only 
requires that the acting force, whatever it be, should he 
directed to the centre ; whatever force does not conform 
to this condition, must disturb the areas. 

(642.^ On the other hand, the radial portion of the dis- 
turbing force, though, being always directed to or from 
the centre, it does not affect the equable description of 
areas, yet, as it does not conform in its law of variation 
to that simple law of gravity by which the elliptic figure 
of the orbits is produced and maintained, has a tendency 
to disturb this form ; and, causing the disturbed body P, 
now to approach the centre nearer, now to recede farther 
from it, than the laws of elliptic motion would warrant, and 
to have its points of nearest approach and farthest recess 
otherwise situated than they would be in the undisturbed 
orbit, tends to derange the magnitude, eccentricity, and 
position of the axis of P’s ellipse!’ 

(643.) If we consider the variation of the tangential 
force in the different relative positions and P, we 

shall find that, generally speaking, it vanishes Vnbn P is 
at A or C, see fig, to art. 640, i. e, in conjunction with 
M, and also at two points, B and D, where M is equi- 
distant from S and P (or very ilearly in the quadratures of 
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P with M) ; and that, between A and B, or D, it tenda to 
urge P towards A, while, in the rest of the orbit, its 
tendency is to urge it towards- C. Consequently, the 
general effect will be, that in P’s progress through a com- 
plete tynodical revolution round its orbit from A, it will 
first be accelerated from A up to B — thence retarded till 
it arrives at C— thence again accelerated up to D, and 
again retarded till its re-arrival at the conjunction A. 

(644.) If P’s orbit were an exact circle, as well as M’s, 
it is evident that Che retardation which takes place during 
the description of the arc AB would be exactly compen- 
sated by the acceleration in the arc DA, these arcs being 
just equal, and similarly disposed with respect to the 
wturbing forces ; and similarly, that the acceleration 
through the arc BC would be exactly compensated by 
the retardation along CD. Consequently, on the ave- 
rage of each revolution of P, a compensation would take 
place ; the period would remain unaltered, and all the 
errors in longitude would destroy each other. 

(545.) This exact compensation, however, depends 
evidently on the exact symmetry of disposal of the parts 
of the orbits on either side of the line CSM. If that 
symmetry be broken, it will no longer take place, and in- 
equalities in P’s motion will be produced, which extend 
beyond the limit of a single revolution, and must await 
their compensation, if it ever take place at all, in a re- 
versal of the relations of configuration whicli produced 
them. Suppose, for example, that the orbit of P being 
circular, that of M were elliptic, and that, at the moment 
when P set out from A, M were at its greatest distance 
from P ; suppose, also, that M were so distant as to 
make only a small part of its whole revolution during a 
revolution of P. Then it is clear that, during the whole 
revolution of P, M’s disturbing force would be on the 
increase by the approach of M, and that, in consequence, 
the di8tuid>ance arising in each succeeding quadrant of 
its motion, would over-compensate that produced in the 
, foregoing ; so chict, when P had come round again to its 
conjunmoiFwith M, there would be found on the whole 
to have taken place an over-compensation in favour of 
an acceleration in the orbitual motion. This kind of ac- 
tion would go on so long as* M continued to approach S ; 
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but when, in the progress of its elliptic motion, it began 
again to recede, the reverse effect would take place, and a 
retardation of P*s orbitual motion would happen ; and so 
on alternately, untti at length, in the average of a great 
many revolutions of M, in which the place of P in its 
ellipse at the moment of conjunction should have been 
situated in every variety of distance, and of approach 
and recess, a compensation of a higher and remoter order, 
among all those successive over and under-compensa- 
tions, would have taken place, and a mean or average 
angular motion would emerge, the same as if no disturb- 
ance had taken place. 

(646.) The case is only a little more complicated, but 
the reasoning very nearly similar, when the orbit of the 
disturbed body is supposed elliptic. In an elliptic orbit, 
the angular velocity is not uniform. The disturbed body 
then remains in some parts of its revolution longer, in 
others for a shorter time, under the influence of the ac- 
celerating and retarding tangential forces, than is fieces- 
sary for an exact compensation ; independent, then, of 
any approach or recess of M, there would, on this account 
alone, take place an over or under-compensation, and a 
surviving, unextinguished perturbation at the end of a 
synodic period ; and, if the conjunctions always took 
place on the same point of P’s ellipse, this cause would 
constantly act one way, and an inequality would arise, 
having no compensation, and which would at length, and 
permanently, change the mean angular motion of P. 
But this can never be the case in the planetary system. 
The mean motions (i. c. the mean angular velocities) of 
the planets in their orbits, are incommensurable to one 
another. There are no two planets, for instance, which 
perform their orbits in times exactly double, or triple, 
the one of the other, or of which the one performs exact- 
ly two revolutions while the other performs exactly three, 
or five, and so on. If there were, the case in point would 
arise. Suppose, for example, that the mean motions of 
the disturbed and disturbing planet wew*exactly in the 
proportion of two to five ; then would a cycles consisting 
of five of the sliorter periods, or two of the longer, bring 
them back exactly to the same configuration. It would 
cause their conjunction, for instance, to happen once in 
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every such cycle, in the same precise points of their orbits, 
fjohm in the intertnediate periods of die cycle the other 
configurations kept shifting round. Thus, then, would 
arise the very case we have been contemplating, and a 
permanent derangement would happen. 

(547.) Now, although it is true that the mean motions 
of no two planets are exactly commensurate^ yet cases 
are not wanting in which there exists an approach to this 
adjustment. And, in particular, in the case of Jupiter 
and Saturn— that cycle we have taken for our example 
in the above reasoning, viz. a cycle composed of five pe- 
riods of Jupiter and two of Saturn — although it does not 
exactly bring about the same configuration, does so pretty 
nearly. Five periods of Jupiter are 21663 days, and two 
periods of Saturn 21518 days. The difference is only 
145 days, in which Jupiter describes, on an average, 12°, 
and Saturn about 5°, so that after the lapse of the former 
interval they will only be 5° from a conjunction in the 
same parts of their orbits as before. If we calculate the 
time which will exactly bring about, on the average, 
three conjunctions of the two planets, we shall find it to 
be 21760 days, their synodical period being 7263*4 days. 
In this interval Saturn will have described 8° 6' in excess 
of two sidereal revolutions, and Jupiter the same angle 
in excess of five. Every third conjunction, then, will 
take place 8° 6' in advance of the preceding, which is 
near enough to establish, not, it is tiue, an identity with, 
but still a great approach to the case in question. The 
excess of action, for several such triple conjunctions (7 
or 8) in succession, will lie the same way, and at each 
of them the motion of P will be similarly influenced, so 
as to accumulate the effect upon its longitude ; thus giv- 
ing rise to an irregularity of considerable magnitude and 
very long period, which is well known to astronomers 
by the name of the gre^ inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. 

(548.) The arc 8° o' is contained 44J times in the 
whole circumference of 360° ; and accordingly, if we 
• trace remnd this particular codjunction, we shall find it 
will rdiurif to the same point of the orbit in so many 
times 21760 days, or in 2648 years. But the conjunc- 
tion we are now consideri|ig, is only one out of three 
The other two will happen at points of the orbit about 
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123° and 246° distant, and these points also will advance 
by the same arc of 8° 6' in 21760 days. Consequently, 
the period of 2648 years will bring them all round, and 
in that interval each of them will pass through that point 
of the two orbits from which we commenced ; hence a 
conjunction (one or other of the three) will happen at 
that point once in one third of this period, or in 883 
years ; and this is, therefore, the cycle in which the 
great inequality^’ would undergo its full compensation, 
did the elements of the orbits continue all that time in- 
variable. Their variation, however, is considerable in so 
long an interval ; and, owing to this cause, the period 
itself is prolonged to about 918 years. 

(540.) We have selected this inequality as a proper 
instance of the action of a tangential disturbing force, 
on account of its magnitude, the length of its period, 
and its high historical interest. It had long been re- 
marked by astronomers, that on comparing together 
modern with ancient observations of Jupiter Hid l^tum, 
the mean motions of these planets did not appear to be 
uniform. The period of Saturn, for instance, appeared 
to have been lengthening throughout the whole of the 
seventeenth century, and that of Jupiter shortening — 
that is to say, the one planet was constantly lagging be- 
hind, and the other getting in advance of its cdculated 
place. On the other hand, in the eighteenth century, a 
process precisely the reverse seemed to be going on. It 
is true, the whole retardations and accelerations observed 
were not very great ; but, as their influence went on 
accumulating, they produced, at length, material differ- 
ences between the observed and calculated places of 
both these planets, which, as they could not then be ac- 
counted for by any theory, excited a high degre of atten- 
tion, and were even, at one time, too hastily regarded as 
almost subversive of the Newtonian doctrine of gravity. 
For a long while this difference Wffied every endeavour 
to account for it, till at length Laplace pointed out its 
cause in the near commeifeurability.of the mean motions, 
as above shown, and succeeded in calculating iu period 
and amount. 

(550.) The inequality in question amounts, at its 
maximum, to an alternate retardation and acceleration of 
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about 0° 49' in the longitude of Saturn, and a corres- 
ponding acceleration or retardation of about 0“ 21' in 
that of Jupiter. That an acceleration in the one planet 
must necessarily be accompanied by a retardation in tlie 
other, and vice versa, is evident, if we consider, thaWac- 
tion and reaction being equal, and in contrary directions, 
whatever momentum Jupiter communicates to Saturn in 
the direction PM, the same momentum must Saturn com- 
municate to Jupiter in the direction Ml\ 'File one, there- 
fore, will be dragged forward, whenever the other is 
pulled back in its orbit. Geometry demonstrates, tliat, 
on the average of each revolution, tlie proportion in 
which this reaction will affect the longitudes of the two 
planets is that of their masstis multiplied by the stptare 
roots of the major axes of their orbits, inversely, and this 
result of a very intricate and curious calculation is fully 
confirmed by observation. 



greater, were it not for the partial compensation whn-li 
is operated in it in every triple conjunction of the planets. 
Suppose PQR to be Saturn’s orbit, and pr/r Jui>iter’K; 
and suppose a conjunction to take place at P/;, on the 
line SA ; a second at 123° distance, on the line SB ; a 
third at 246° distance, ^n SC ; and the next at 368"", on 
SD. This last-mentioned conjunction, taking place 
nearly in the situation of the first, will produce nearly a 
repetition of the firat effect iff retarding or accelerating 
the planets ; but the other two, being in the most remote 
situations possible from the first, will happen under en- 
tirely different circurastanges as to the position of the 
perihelia of the orbits. Now, we have seen that a pre- 
2D2 
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sentation of the one planet to the other in conjunction, 
in a variety of situations, tends to produce compensation ; 
and, in fact, the greatest possible amount of compensa- 
tion which can be produced by only three configurations 
is when they are thus equ^ly distributed round the cen- 
tre. Three positions of conjunction compensate more 
than two, four than three, and so on. Hence we see 
that it is not the whole amount of perturbation, which is 
thus accumulated in each triple conjunction, but only 
that small part which is left uncompensated by the in- 
termediate ones. The reader, who possesses already 
some acquaintance with the subject, will not be at a loss 
to perceive how this consideration is, in fact, equivaleol^ 
to that part of the geometrical investigation of this in- 
equality which leads us to seek its expression in terms 
of the third order, or involving the cubes and products 
of three dimensions of the eccentricities ; and how the 
continual accumulation of small quantities, during long 
periods, corresponds to what geometers intend when 
they speak of small terms receiving great accessions of 
magnitude by integration. 

(552.) Similar considerations apply to every case of 
approximate commensurability which can take place 
among the mean motions of any two planets. Such, for 
instance, is that which obtains between the mean motion 
of the earth and Venus — 13 times the period of Venus 
being very nearly equal to 8 times that of the earth. 
This gives rise to an extremely near coincidence of every 
fifth conjunction, in the same parts of each orbit (within 
part of a circumference), and therefore to a cor- 
respondingly extensive accumulation of the resulting un- 
compensated perturbation. But, on the other hand, the 
part of the perturbation thus accumulated is only that 
which remains outstanding after passing the equalizing 
ordeal of five conjunctions equally distributed round the 
circle ; or, in the language of geometers, is dependent 
on ||ower8 and products of the eccentricities and inclina- 
tions of the fifth order, ^t is, therefore, extreniely mi- 
nute, and the whole resulting inequality, adcoraing to 
the recent elaborate calculations of professor Airy, to 
whom it owes its detection, pmounts to no more than a 
few seconds at its maximum, while its period is no less 
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than 240 years. This example will serve to show to 
what minuteness these inquiries have been carried in the 
planetary theory. 

(553.) In the theory of the moon, the tangential force 
gives rise to many inequalities, the chief of which is that 
called the variation, which is the direct and principal 
effect of that part of the disturbance arising from the al- 
ternate acceleration and retardation of the areas from the 
syzigies to the quadratures of the orbit, and vice versa ^ 
combined with the elliptic form of the orbit ; in conse- 
quence of which, the same area described about the 
focus will, in different parts of the ellipse, correspond to 
nt amounts of angular motion. This inequality, 
at its maximum amounts to abo\ii 37', wiis first 
distinctly remarked as a periodical correction of the moon’s 
place by Tycho Brahe, and is remarkable in the history 
of the lunar theory, as the first to be explained by New- 
ton from his theory of gravitation. 

(554.) We come now to consider the effects of that 
part of the disturbing force which acts in the direction of 
the radius vector, and tends to alter the law of gravity, 
and therefore to derange, in a more (lire(‘t and sensible 
manner than tlie tangential force, the form of the dis- 
turbed orbit from that of an ellipse, or, according to the 
view we have taken of the subject in art. 530, to ]>rothu*e 
a change in its magnitude, eccentricity, and position in 
its own plane, or in the place of its perihelion. 

(555.) In estimating the disturbing force of M on I*, 
we have seen that the difference <»nly of INTs accelerative 
attraction on S and P is to be regard(Hl as effective as 
such, and that the first resolved portion of M’s attniction, 
— that, namely, which acts at 1* in the direction PS— - 
not finding in the power which M exerts on J* any cor- 
responding part, by which its effect may be nullified, is 
wholly effective to P towards S in addition to its 

natural gravity. This force is called the addififiovs part 
of the disturbing force. There is, besides this, another 
• power, ^ting Sso ki the direction of the radius SP, 
which 18 that arising from the difference of actions of M 
on S and P, estimated first in the direction PL, parallel 
to SM, and then resolved ittto two forces ; one of which 
is the tangential force, already considered, in the direction 
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PK ; the other perpendicular to it, or in the direction PR. 
This part of M’s action is termed the ablatitious force, be- 
cause it tends to diminish the gravity of P towards S ; and 
it is the excess of the one of these resolved portions over 
the other, which, in any assigned position of P and M, 
constitutes the radial part of the disturbing force, and 
respecting whose effects we are now about to reason. 

(556.) The estimation of these forces is a matter of no 
difficulty when the dimensions of the orbits are given, 
but they are too complicated in their expressions to hnd 
any place here. It will suffice for our purpose to point 
out their general tendency ; and, in the first place, we 
shall consider their mean or average effect. In order to 
estimate what, in any one position of P, will be the 
mean action of M in all the situations it can hold with 
respect to P, we have nothing to do but to suppose M 
broken up, and distributed in the form of a thin ring 
round the circumference of its orbit. If we would take 
account of the elliptic motion of M, we might conceive 
the thickness of this ring, in its different parts, to be pro- 
portional to the time which M occupies in every part of 
its ortit, or in the inverse proportion of its angular 
motion. But into this nicety we shall not go, but con- 
tent ourselves, in the first instance, with supposing M’s 
orbit circular and its motion uniform. Then it is clear 
that the mean disturbing effect on P will be the difference 
of attractions of that ring on the two points P and S, of 
which the latter occupies its centre, the former is ec- 
centric. Now the attraction of a ring on its centre is 
manifestly equal in all directions, and therefore, estimated 
in any one direction, is zero. On the other hand, on a 
point P out of its centre, if within the ring, the resulting 
attraction will ah\ays be outwards^ towards the nearest 
point of the ring, or directly from the centre.* But if P 

* As this is a proposition which the eqtfilihrium of Saturn’s ring ren- 
ders not merely speculative or illustrative, it will be well to demonstrate 
it ; which may to done very simply, and without the aid of any cal* 
cuius. Conceive a spherical shell, and a point within it : every line 
passing through the poin^ and terminating ooth ways inulie ^ell, will 
of course, be equally inclined to its surface at either end, being a chord 
of a spherical surface, and, therefore, symmetrically relat^ to all its 
parts. Now, conceive a small double cone, or pyramid, having its apex 
at the point, and formed by the conifcal motion of such a line round the 
point Then will the two portions of the spherical shell, w hich form the 
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Ue without the ring, the resulting force will act always 
inwards^ urging P towards its centre. Hence it appears 
^at the mean effect of the radial force will be different 
in its direction, according as the orbit of the disturbing 
body is exterior or interior to that of the disturbed. In 
the former case it will diminish, in the latter will in- 
crease, the central gravity. 

(567.) Regarding, still, only the mean effect, as pro* 
duced in a great number of revolutions of both Imdies, it 
is evident diat an increase of central force must be ac- 
companied with a diminution of periodic time, and a 
contraction of dimension of the orbit of a body revolving 
with a stated velocity, and vice versa. This, then, is the 
first and most obvious effect of the radial part of the dis- 
turbing force. It alters permanently, and by a certain 
mean and invariable amount, the dimensions of all the 
orbits and the periodic times of all the bodies composing 
the planetary system, from what they would be, did each 
planet circulate about the sun uninfluenced by the at- 
traction of the rest ; the angular motion of the interior 
bodies of the system being thus rendered less, and those 
of the exterior greater, than on that supposition. 'Fhc 
latter effect, indeed, might be at once concluded from this 
obvious consideration — that all the planets revolving in- 
teriorly to any orbit may be considered as adding to the 
genersd aggregate of the attracting matter within, which 
is not the less efficient for being distributed over space, 
and maintained in a state of circulation, 
bases of both the'^ cones, or pyramids, be similar and equally inclined to 
their axes. Therefore their areas will be to each other as the squares of 
their distances from the common apex. Therefore their aliraciions on it 
will be equal, because the attraction is as the attracting matter direcUy, 
and the square of its distance inversely. Now, these attractions act in 
opposite directions, anc^ therefore, counteract each other- Therefore, 
the point is in equilibrium between them ; and os the same is true of 
every such pair of areas into which the spherical shell can be broken up, 
therefore the pmut will be in equilibrium, however situated within such a 
spherical shell. Now take f ring, and treat it similarly, breaking its 
circumference up into pairs of elements, the bases of triangUi form^ by 
lines passing through the attracted point. Here the aUranting elements. 

, being lines, not surfaces, are in the sin^ ratio of die distances, not the 
di^icate,^ should Ife to maintain the equilibrium. Therefore it 
will not be maintained, but the nearest elements will have the supe* 
riority, and the point will, on the whole, be urged towanis the nearest 
part of the ring. The same is true of every linear ring, and is, therefore, 
true of any assemblage of conceiitiic ones forming a flat annulus, like tha 
ring of Saturn. 
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(558.) This effect, however, is one which we have no 
means of measuring, or even of detecting, otherwise than 
by calculation. For our knowledge of the periods of 
tne planets, and the dimensions of their orbits, is drawn 
from observations made on them in their actual state, and 
therefore, under the influence of this constant part of 
the perturbative action. Their observed mean motions 
are, therefore, affected by the whole amount of its in- 
fluence ; and we have no means of distinguishing this 
from the direct effect of the sun’s attraction, with which 
it is blended. Our knowledge, however, of the masses 
of the planets assures us that it is extremely small ; and 
this, in fact, is all which it is at all important to us to 
know, in the theory of their motions. 

(559.) The action of the sun upon the moon, in like 
manner, tends, by its mean influence during many suc- 
cessive revolutions of both bodies, to dilate permanently 
the moon’s orbit, and increase her periodic time. But 
this general average is not established, either in the case 
of the moon or planets, without a series of subordinate 
fluctuations due to the elliptic forms of their orbits, which 
we have purposely neglected to take account of in the 
above reasoning, and which obviously tend, in the average 
of a great multitude of revolutions, to neutralize each 
other. In the lunar theory, however, many of these 
subordinate fluctuations are very sensible to observation, 
and of great importance to a correct knowledge of her 
motions. For example : — The sun’s orbit (referred to 
the earth as fixed) is elliptic, and requires thirteen luna- 
tions for its description, during which the distance of 
the sun undergoes an alternate increase and diminution, 
each extending over at least six complete lunations. 
Now, as the sun approaches the earth, its disturbing 
forces of every kind are increased in a high ratio, and 
vice versa. Therefore the dilatation it produces on the 
lunar orbit, and the diminution of the moon’s periodic 
time, will be kept in a continual state of fluctuation, in- 
creasing as the sun apj^'oaches its perigee, and dimi- 
nishing as it recedes. And this is consonant Vo fftct-^the 
observed difference between a lunation in January (when 
the sun is nearest the earth) and in July (when it in 
farthest) being no less than ^5 minutes 
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(560.) Another very remarkable and important effect 
of this cause, in one of its subordinate fluctuations (ex- 
tending, however, over an immense period of time), is 
what is called the secular acceleration the moon's 
mean motion. It had been observed by Dr. Halley, on 
comparing together the records of the most ancient lu- 
nar eclipses of the Chaldean astronomers with those of 
modem times, that the period of the moon’s revolution 
at present is sensibly shorter than at that remote epoch ; 
and this result was confirmed by a further comparison 
of both sets of observations with those of the Arabian as- 
tronomers of the eighth and ninth centuries. It appear- 
ed from these comparisons, that the rate at which the 
moon’s mean motion increases is about 1 1 seconds per 
century— a quantity small in itself, but becoming consi- 
derable by its accumulation during a succession of ages. 
This remarkable fact, like the great equation of Jupiter 
and Saturn, had been long the subject of toilsome inves- 
tigation to geometers. Indeed, so difficult did it appear 
to render any exact account of, that while some were on 
the point of again declaring the theory of gravity inade- 
quate to its explanation, others were for rejecting altoge- 
ther the evidence on which it rested, although quite as 
satisfactory as that on which most historical events are 
credited. It was in this dilemma that Laplace once more 
stepped in to rescue physical astronomy from its re- 
proach, by pointing out the real cause of the phenome- 
non in question, which, when so explained, is one of the 
most curious and instructive in the whole range of our 
subject— one which leads our speculations further into 
the past and future, and points to longer vistas in the dim 
perspective of changes which our system has undergone 
and is yet to undergo, than any other which observation 
assisted by theory has developed. 

(561.) If the solar ellipse were invariable, the alter- 
nate dilatation and contraction of the moon’s orbit, ex- 
plained in art. 659, would in the course of a great many 
• revolutions of the spn, at length effect an exact com- 
pensati^ ift the distance and periodic time of the moon, 
by bringing every possible step in the sun’s change of 
distance to correspond to every possible elongation of 
the moon from the sun in h8r orbit. But this is not, in 
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fact, the case. The solar eclipse is kept (Rs we have al- 
ready hinted in art. 536, and as we shall very soon ex- 
plain more fully) in a continual but excessively slow 
state of change, by the action of the planets on the earth. 
Its axis, it is true, remains unaltered, but its eccentricity 
is, and has been since the earliest ages, diminishing ; 
and diis diminution will continue (there is little reason 
to doubt) till the eccentricity is annihilated altogether, 
and the earth’s orbit becomes a perfect circle ; after 
which it will again open out into an ellipse, the eccen 
tricity will again increase, attain a certain moderate 
amount, and then again decrease. The time required for 
these revolutions, though calculable, has not been calcu- 
lated, further than to satisfy us that it is not to be reck- 
oned by hundreds or by thousands of years. It is a pe- 
riod, in short, in which the whole history of astronomy 
and of the human race occupies but as it were a point, 
during which all its changes are to be regarded as uni- 
form. Now, it is by this variation in the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit that the secular acceleration of the moon 
is caused. The compensation above spoken of (which, 
if the solar ellipse remained unaltered, would be effect- 
ed in a few years or a few centuries at furthest in the 
mode already stated) will now, we see, be only imper- 
fectly effected, owing to this slow shifting of one of the 
essential data. The steps of restoration are no longer 
identical with, nor equal to, those of change. The same 
reasoning, in short, applies, with that by which we ex- 
plained the long inequities produced by the tangential 
force. The struggle up hill is not maintained on equal 
terms with the downward tendency. The ground is all 
the while slowly sliding beneath the feet of the antagonists. 
During the whole time that the earth’s eccentricity is 
diminishing, a preponderance is given to the action over the 
reaction ; and it is not till that din^inution shall cease, that 
the tables will be turned, and the process of ultimate re- 
storation.will commence. Meanwhile, a minute, outstand- 
ing, and uncompensated efiect is le^ at each recurrence, 
or near recurrence, of tlie same configurationSr of 'the sun, 
the moon, and tlie solar and lunar perigee, 'i'hese ac- 
cumulate, influence the moon’s periodic time and mean 
motion, and thus becoming repeated in every lunation. 
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at length affect her longitude to an extent not to be over- 
looked. 

(562.) The phenomenon of which we have now 
given an account is another and very striking example of 
the propagation of a periodic change from one part of a 
system to another. The planets have no direct, appre- 
ciable action on the lunar motions as referred to the earth. 
Their masses are too small, and their distances too great, 
for their difference of action on the moon and earth,* ever 
to become sensible. Yet their effect on the earth’s orbit 
is thus, we see, propagated through tlie sun to that of the 
moon ; and what is very remarkable, the transmitted 
effect thus indirectly produced on the angle described by 
the moon round the earth is more sensible to observa- 
tion than that directly produced by them on the angle 
described by the earth round the sun. 

(563.) The dilatation and contraction of the lunar and 
planetary orbits, then, which arise from the action of the 
radial force, and which tend to affect their mean mo- 
tions, are distinguishable into two kinds the one per- 
manent, depending on tlie distribution of the attracting 
matter in the system, and on the order which each pla- 
net holds in it ; the other periodic, and which operates 
in length of time its own compensation. Geometers 
have demonstrated (it is to Lagrange that we owe this 
most important discovery) that, besides these, there ex- 
ists no third class of effects, whether arising from the 
radial or tangential disturbing forces, or from their com- 
bination, such as can go on for ever increasing in one di- 
rection without self-compensation ; and, in particular, 
that the major axes of the planetary ellipses are not lia- 
ble even to those slow secular changes by whicli the in- 
clinations, nodes, and all the other elements of the sys- 
tem, are affected, and which, it is true, are periodic, but 
in a different sense from those long inequalities which 
depend on the mutual configurations of the planets inter 
se. Now, the periodic time of a planet in its orbit about 
• the sun depends onl3^on the misses of the sun and pla- 
net, an(>on*the major axis of the orbit it describes, with- 
out regard to its degree of eccentricity, or to any other 
element. The mean sidei^al periods of the planeij*, 
therefore, such as result from an average of a sufficient 
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number of revolutions to allow of the compensa^on of 
the last-mentioned inequalities, are unalterable by }apse 
of time. The length of the sidereal year, for exanlple, 
if concluded at this present time from observations em- 
bracing a thousand revolutions of the earth round the 
iun (such, in short, as we now possess it), is the same 
with that which (if we can stretch our imagination so 
far) must result from a similar comparison of observa- 
tions made a njiillion of years hence. 

(664.) This theorem is justly regarded as the most 
important, as a single result, of any which have hitherto 
rewarded the researches of mathematicians. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour to make clear to our readers, at 
least the principle on which its demonstration rests ; and 
although the complete application of that principle can- 
not be satisfactorily made without entering into details 
of calculation incompatible with our objects, we shall 
have no difficulty in leading them up to that point where 
those details must be entered on, and in giving such an 
insight into their general nature as will render it evident 
what must be their results when gone through. 

(565.) It is a property of elliptic motion performed 
under the influence of gravity, and in conformity with 
Kepler’s laws, that if the velocity with which a planet 
moves at any point of its orbit be given, and also the 
distance of that point from the sun, the major axis of the 
orbit is thereby also given. It is no matter in what 
direction the planet may be moving at that moment. This 
will influence the eccentricity and the position of its 
ellipse, but not its length. This property of elliptic 
motion has been demonstrated by Newton, and is one of 
the most obvious and elementary conclusions from his 
theory. Let us now consider a planet describing an in- 
definitely small arc of its orbit about the sun, under the 
joint induence of its attraction, yid the disturbing power 
of another planet. This arc will have some certain cur- 
vature and direction, and, therefore, may be considered 
as an arc of a certain ellipse described about the sun as 
a focus, for this plain .reason — that whatfevei®be the 
curvature and direction of the arc in question, an ellipse 
may always be assigned, whpse focus shall be in the sun, 
and which shall coiheide with it throughout the whole 
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interval (supposed indefinitely small) between its extreme 
points. This is a matter of pure geometry. It does not 
follow, however, that the ellipse thus instantaneously 
determined will have the same elements as that similarly 
determined from the arc described in either the previous 
or the subsequent instant. If the disturbing force did not 
exist, this would be the case ; but, by its action, a vari- 
ation of the elements from instant to instant is produced, 
and the ellipse so determined is in a continual state of 
change. Now, when the planet has reached the end of 
the small arc under consideration, the question whether 
it will in the next instant describe an arc of an ellipse 
having tlie same or a varied axis will depend, not on the 
new direction impressed upon it by the acting forces^ 
for the axis, as we have seen, is independent of that 
direction — not on its change of distance from the sun, 
while describing the former arc — for the elements of 
that arc are accommodated to it, so that one and the same 
axis must belong to its beginning and its end. The 
question, in short, whether in the next arc it shall take 
up a new major axis, or go on with the old one, will de- 
pend solely on this— wliether the velocity has undergone, 
by the action of the disturbing force, a change incom- 
patible with the continuance of the same axis. We say 
by the action of the disturbing force, because the central 
force residing in the focus can impress on it no such 
change of velocity as to be incompatible with the per- 
manence of any ellipse in which it may at any instant be 
freely moving about that focus. 

(566.) Thus we see that the momentary variation of 
the major axis depends on nothing but the momentary 
deviation from the law of elliptic velocity produced by 
the disturbing force, without the least regard to tlie 
direction in which that extraneous velocity is impressed, 
or the distance from the sun at which the planet may be 
situated in consequence of the variation of the other 
elements of its orbit. And as this is the case at every 
• instant of its motioBf it will Ibllow that, after the lapse 
of any fim^, however great, the amount of change which 
the axis may have undergone will be determined by the 
total deviation from the orijdnal elliptic velocity produced 
by the disturbing force ; without any regard to alterations 
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which the action of that force may have produced in the 
other elements, except in so far as the velocity may be 
theioby modified. This is the point at which the exact 
estimation of the effect must be intrusted to the calcu- 
lations of the geometer. We shall be at no loss, how- 
ever, to perceive that these calculations can only ter- 
minate in demonstrating the periodic nature and ultimate 
compensation of all the variations of the axis which can 
thus arise, when we consider that the circulation of two 
planets about the sun, in the same direction and in in- 
commensurable periods, cannot fail to ensure their prc 
sentation to each other in every state pf approach and 
recess, and under every variety as to their mutual dis- 
tance and the consequent intensity of their mutual action. 
Whatever velocity, then, may be generated in one by the 
disturbing action of the other, in one situation, will in- 
fallibly be destroyed by it in another, by the mere effect 
of change of configuration. 

(667.) It appears, then, that the variations in the 
major axes of the planetary orbits depend entirely on 
cycles of configuration, like the great inequality of Ju- 
piter and Saturn, or the long inequality of the Earth and 
Venus above explained, which, indeed, may be regarded 
as due to such periodic variations of their axes. In fact, 
the mode in which we have seen those inequalities arise, 
from the accumulation of imperfectly compensated actions 
of the tangential force, brings them directly under the 
above reasoning : since the efficacy of this force falls 
almost wholly upon the velocity of the disturbed planet, 
whose motion is always nearly coincident with or op- 
posite to its direction. 

(668.) Let us now consider the effect of perturbation 
in altering the eccentricity and the situation of the axis 
of the disturbed orbit in its own plane. Such a change 
of position (as we have observed in art. 318) actually 
takes place, although very slowly, in the axis of the 
earth’s orbit, and much more rapidly in that of the 
moon’s (art. 360) ; and these movements we are now to 
account for. ^ 

(569.) The motion of the apsides of the lunar and 
planetary orbits may be illustrated by a very pretty me- 
chanical experiment, which is otherwise instructive in 
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giving ail idea of the mode in which orhitual motion is 
carried on under the action of central forces variable ac- 
cording to the situation of the revolving body, l^et a 
leaden weight be suspended by a brass or iron wire to a 
hook in the under side of a firm beam, so as to allow of 
its free motion on all sides of the vertical, and so that 
when in a state of rest it shall just clear the floor of the 
room, or a table placed ten or twelve feet beneath the 
hook. The point of support should be well secured 
from wagging to and fro by the oscillation of the weight, 
which should be sufficient to keep the W’ire as tiglitly 
stretched as it will bear, w^ith the certainty of not break- 
ing. Now, let a very small motion be communicated to 
'the weight, not by merely withdrawing it from the ver- 
tical and letting it fall, but by giving it a slight impulse 
sideways. It will be seen to describe a regular ellipse 
about the point of rest as its centre. If the weight be 
heavy, and carry attached to it a pencil, whose point lies 
exactly in the direction of the string, the ellipse may be 
transferred to paper lightly stretched and gently pressed 
against it. In these circumstances, the situation of the 
major and minor axes of Uie ellipse will remain for a 
long time very nearly the same, though the resistance of 
the air and the stiffness of the wire will gradually di- 
minish its dimensions and eccentricity. But if the im- 
pulse communicated to the weight be considerable, ho as 
to carry it out to a great angle (15° or 20° from the 
vertical), this permanence of situation of the ellij>s(* will 
no longer subsist. Its axis will he seen to shift its 
position at every revolution of the w'eight, advamnng in 
the same direction with the weight’s motion, by an uni- 
form and regular progression, wdiich at length w'ill en- 
tirely reverse its situation, bringing the direction of the 
longest excursions to coincide with that in which the 
shortest were previously made ; and so on, round the 
whole circle ; and, in^ word, imitating to the eye, very 
completely, the motion of the apsides of the moon’s orbit. 

(570.) Now, if we inquiry into the cause of this pro- 
giessipn ^f the apsides, it will not be difficult of de- 
tection. When a weight is suspended by a wire, and 
drawn aside from the vertical, it is urged to the lowest 
point (or rather in a direction at every instant perpen- 
2 £1 2 
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it to deflect it from its rectilinear tangential course into aH 
ellipse. The true path which it describes will be /esA 

* Newton, Rincip. i. 47. 
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curved in the remoter parts than is consistent with the 
elliptic fi^re, as in the annexed cut ; and, therefore, it 
will not so soon have its motion brought to be again at 
right angles to the radius. It will require a longer con- 
tinued action of the central force to do this ; and before 
it is accomplished, more than a quadrant of its revolution 
must be passed over in angular motion round the centre. 
But this is only stating at length, and in a more circuitous 
manner, that fact which is more briefly and summarily 
expressed by saying that the apsides of its orbit are pro- 
gressive. 

(571.) Now, this is what lakes place, mutatis mu- 
tandis, with the lunar and planetary motions. The ac- 
tion of the sun on the moon, for example, as we have 
seen, besides the tangential force, whose effects we arc 
not now considering, produces a force in the direction 
of the radius vector, whose law is not that of the earth’s 
direct gravity. When compounded, therefore, with the 
earth’s attraction, it will deflect the moon into an orbit 
deviating from the elliptic figure, being either too much 
curved, or too little, in its recess from the perigee, to 
bring it to an apogee at exactly 180° from the perigee ; 
— too much, if the compound force thus produced de- 
crease at a slower rate than the inverse square of the 
distance (t. e. be too strong in the remoter distances) ; 
too little, if the joint force decrease faster than gravity, 
or more rapidly than the inverse square, and be therefore 
too weak at the greater distance. In the former case, 
the curvature, being excessive, will bring the moon to 
its apogee sooner than would be the case in an elliptic 
orbit ; in the latter, the curvature is insuflicient, and will 



therefose bring it later to an apogee. In the former case, 
then, the line of apsides will retrograde ; in the latter, 
advance. (See 1 oxidfig, 2.) 

(572.) Both these cases Obtain in different configura- 
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tions of the sun and moon. In the syzigies, the effect 
of the suii^s attraction is to weaken the gravity of the 
earth by a force, whose law of variation, instead of the 
inverse square, follows the direct proportional relation 
of the distance; while, in the quadratures, the reverse 
takes place*-~the whole effect of the radial disturbing 
force here conspiring with the earth’s gravity, but the 
portion added being still, as in the former case, in the 
direct ratio of the distance. Therefore the motion of 
the moon, in and near the first of these situations, will 
be performed in an ellipse, whose apsides are in a state 
of advance ; and in and near the latter, in a state of re- 
cess. But, as we have already seen (art. 556), the ave- 
rage effect arising from the mutual counteraction of these 
teinporary values of the disturbing force gives the pre- 
ponderance to the ablatitious or enfeebling power. On 
the average, then, of a whole revolution, the lunar apo- 
gee will advance. 

(673.) The above reasoning renders a satisfactory 
enough general account of the advance of the lunar apo- 
gee ; but it is not without considerable difficulty that it 
can be applied to determine numerically the rapidity of 
such advance : nor, when so applied, does it account for 
the whole amount of the movement in question, as as- 
signed by observation — not more, indeed, than about one 
half of it ; the remaining part is produced by the tan- 
gential force. It is evident, that an increase of velocity 
in the moon will have the same efiect in diminishing the 
curvature of its orbit as the decrease of central force, 
and vice versa » Now the direct effect of the tangential 
force is to cause a fluctuation of the moon’s velocity 
above and below its elliptic value^ and therefore an alter- 
nate progress and recess of the apogee. This would 
compensate hself in each synodic revolution, were the 
apogee invariable. But this is not the case ; the apogee 
is kept rapidly advancing by tj^e action of the radial 
force, as above explained. An uncompensated portion 
of the action of the tangential force, therefore, remains 
outstanding (according toHhe reasoning already so often 
employed in this chapter), and this portion is s& distri- 
buted over the orbit as to conspire with the former cause, 
and, in fact, nearly to double^ts effect. This is what is 
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meant by geometers, when they say that this part of the 
motion of the apogee is due to the square of the disturb- 
ing force. The effect of the tangential force in disturb- 
ing the apogee would compensate itself, were it not for 
the motion which the apogee has already had impressed 
upon it by the radial force ; and we have here, therefore, 
disturbance reacting on disturbance. 

(574.) The curious and complicated effect of pertur- 
bation, described in the last article, has given more trou- 
ble to geometers than any other part of the lunar theory. 
Newton himself had succeded in tracing that part of the 
motion of the apogee which is due to the direct action 
of the radial force ; but finding the amount only half 
what observation assigns, he appears to have abandoned 
the subject in despair. Nor, wnen resumed by his suc- 
cessors, did the inquiry, for a very long period, assume 
a more promising aspect. On the contrary, Newton’s 
result appeared to be even minutely verified, and the ela- 
borate investigations which were lavished upon the sub- 
ject without success began to excite strong doubts whe- 
ther this feature of the lunar motions could be explained 
at all by the Newtonian law of gravitation. The doubt 
was removed, however, almost in the instant of its ori- 
gin, by the same geometer, Clairaut, who first gave it 
currency, and who gloriously repaired the error of his 
momentary hesitation, by demonstrating the exact coin- 
cidence between theory and observation, when the effect 
of the tangential force is properly taken into the account. 
The lunar apogee circulates, as already stated (art. 360), 
in about nine years. 

(575.) The same cause which gives rise to the dis- 
placement of the line of apsides of the disturbed orbit 
produces a corresponding change in its eccentricity. 
This is evident on a glance at our figures 1 and 2 of 
art. 571. Thus, in fig^ 1, since the disturbed body, pro- 
ceeding from its lower to its upper apsis, is acted on by 
a force greater than would retain it in an elliptic orbit, 
and too mpeh curved, its whdle course (as far as it is so 
affectetl) will lie within the ellipse, as shown by the 
dotted line ; and when it arrives at the upper apsis, its 
distance will be less than yi the undisturbed ellipse ; that 
is to say, the eccentricity of its orbit, as estimated by 
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the system. Thus arises cycles upon cycles, of whose 
compound duration some notion may be formed, when 
we consider what is the length of one such period in the 
Mse of the two* principal planets — Jupiter and Saturn. 
Neglecting the action of the rest, the effect of their mu- 
tual attraction would be to produce a variation in the ec- 
centricity of Saturn’s orbit, from 0*08409, itsmorimwm, 
to 0*01345, its minimum value; while that of Jupiter 
would vary between the narrower limits, 0*06036 and 
0*02606: the greatest eccentricity of Jupiter correspond- 
ing to the least of Saturn, and vice versa. The period 
in which these changes are gone through, would be 70414 
years. After this example, it will be easily conceived 
that many millions of years will require to elapse before 
a complete fulfilment of the joint cycle which shall re- 
store the whole system to its original state as far as the 
eccentricities of its orbits are concerned. 

(577.) The place of the perihelion of a planet’s orbit 
is of little consequence to its well-being ; but its eccen- 
tricity is most important, as upon this (the axes of 
the orbits being permanent) depends the mean tempera- 
ture of its surface, and the extreme variations to which 
its seasons may be liable. For it may be easily shown 
that the mean annual amount of light and heat received 
by a planet from the sun is, emteris paribus, as the minor 
axis of the ellipse described by it.* Any variation, 
therefore, in the eccentricity by changing the minor axis, 
will alter the mean temperature of the surface. How 
such a change will also iiiHiicnce the extremes of tempe- 
rature appears from art. 315. Now, it may naturally be 
inquired whether, in the vast cycle above spoken of, in 
which, at some period or other, conspiring changes may 
accumulate on the orbit of one planet from several 
quarters, it may not happen that the eccentricity of any 
one planet— as the earth — ^may become exorbitantly 
great, so as to subveA those relations which render it 
habitable to man, or to give rise to great changes, at least, 
in the physical cojpifort of bis state. To this the re 
searches ftf geometers have enabled us to answer in the 
negative. A relation has been demonstrated by Lagrange 

* “ On the Aatronomical Caus^ which may influence Geological Phe- 
nomenn." — Geol. Tram. 1832. 
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between the masses, axes of the orbits, and eccentrici- 
ties of each planet, similar to what we have already stated 
with respect to their inclinations, viz. that i/* the mass 
of each planet he multiplied by the sqiCttre root of the 
axis of its orbits and the product by the square of its 
eccentricity^ the sum of all such products throughout 
the system is invariable ; and as, in point of fact, this 
sum is extremely small, so it will always remain. Now, 
since the axis of the orbits are liable to no secular changes, 
this is equivalent to saying that no one orbit shall in- 
crease its eccentricity, unless at the expense of a com- 
mon fund, the whole amount of which is, and must for 
ever remain, extremely minute.* 

(678.) We have hinted, in our last art. but one, at 
perturbations produced in the lunar orbit by the protu- 
berant matter of the earth’s equator. The attraction of 
a sphere is the same as if all its matter were condensed 
into a point in its centre ; but that is not the case with 
a spheroid. The attraction of such a mass is neither 
exactly directed to its centre, nor does it exactly follow 
the law of the inverse squares of the distances. Hence 
win arise a series of perturbations, extremely small in 
amount, but still perceptible, in the lunar motions ; by 
which the node and the apogee will be affected. A more 
remarkable consequence of this cause, however, is a small 
nutation of the lunar orbit, exactly an^ogous to that which 
the moon causes in the plane of the earth’s equator, by its 
action on the same elliptic protuberance. And, in gene- 
ral, it may be observed, that in the systems of planets 
which have satellites, the elliptic figure of the primary 
has a tendency to bring the orbits of the satellites to co- 
incide with its equator,— —a tendency which, though small 
in the case of the earth, yet in that of Jupiter, whose el- 
lipticity is very considerable, and of Saturn especially, 
where the ellipticity of the body is reinforced by the at- 
traction of. the rings, becomes pridominant over every 
external and internal cause of disturbance, and produces 

* There is nothing in this relation, however, t&hen per ee, to secure 
the smaller planets— -Mercury, Mars, Juno, Ceres, &c. — from a catas- 
trophe, could th^ accumulate on themselves, or any one of them, the 
whole amount of this eccentricity fund. But that can never be : Jupiter 
and Saturn will always retain me lion's share of it. A similar remark 
applies to the inclination fund of art. 615. "rhose/uTids, be it observed 
can never get into debt. JCvery term of them is essentially positive. 
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and maintains an almost exact coincidence of the planes 
in question. Such, at least, is the case with the nearer 
satellites. The more distant are comparatively less af- 
fected by this cause, the difference of attractions between 
a sphere and spheroid diminishing with great rapidity as 
the distance increases. Thus, while the orbits of all the 
six interior satellites of Saturn lie almost exactly in the 
plane of the ring and equator of the planet, that of the 
external satellite, whose distance from Saturn is between 
sixty and seventy diameters of the planet, is inclined to 
that plane considerably. On the other hand, this con- 
siderable distance, while it permits the satellite to retain 
its actual inclination, prevents (by parity of reasoning) 
the ring and equator of the planet from being perceptibly 
disturbed by its attraction, or being subjected to any ap- 
preciable movements analogous to our nutation and pre- 
cession. If such exist, they must be much slower than 
those of the earth ; the mass of this satellite (though the 
largest of its system) being, as far as can be judged by its 
apparent size, a much smaller fraction of that of Saturn 
than the moon is of the earth ; while the solar preces- 
sion, by reason of the immense distance of the sun, must 
be quite inappreciable. 

(579.) It is by means of the perturbations of the 
planets, as ascertained by observation, and compared 
with theory, that we arrive at a knowledge of the masses 
of those planets, which, having no satellites, offer no 
otlier hold upon them for this purpose. Every planet 
produces an amount of perturbation in the motions of 
every other, proportioned to its mass, and to the degree 
of advantage or purchttBt which its situation in the sys- 
tem gives it over their movements. The latter is a sub- 
ject of exact calculation ; the former Is unknown, other- 
wise than by observation of its effects. In the determina- 
tion, however, of the masses of the planets by this means, 
theory lends the greaJfest assistance to observation, by 
pointing out the combinations most favourable for elicit- 
ing this knowledge (rom the confused mass of superposed 
inequalities^ which affect every observed place of a planet ; 
by pointing out the laws of each inequality in its period- 
ical rise and decay; and by showing how every parli- 
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cular inequality depends for its magnitude on the mass 
producing it. It is thus that the mass of Jupiter itself 
(employed by Laplace in his investigations, and inter- 
woven with the planetary tables) has of late been as- 
certained, by observations of the derangements produced 
by it in the motions of the ultra-zodiacal planets, to have 
been insufHciently determined, or rather considerably 
mistaken, by relying too much on observations of its sa- 
tellites, made long ago by Pound and others, with in- 
adequate instrumental means. The same conclusion has 
been arrived at, and nearly the same mass obtained, by 
means of the perturbations produced by Jupiter on 
Encke’s comet. The error was one of great importance ; 
the mass of Jupiter being by far the most influential ele- 
ment in the planetary system, after that of the sun. It 
is satisfactory, then, to have ascertained — as by his ob- 
servations Professor Airy is understood to have recently 
done— the cause of the error ; to have traced it up to its 
source, in insufficient micrometric measurements of the 
greatest elongations of the satellites ; and to have found 
it disappear when measures taken with more care, and 
with infinitely superior instruments, are substituted for 
those before employed. 

(680.) In the same way that the perturbations of tlie 
planets lead us to a knowledge of their masses, as com- 
pared with that of the sun, so the perturbations of the 
satellites of Jupiter have led, and those of Saturn’s at- 
tendants will, no do^bt, hereafter lead, to a knowledge 
of the proportion their masses bear to their respective 
primaries. The system of Jupiter’s satellites has been 
elaborately treated by Laplace ; and it is from his theory, 
compared with innumerable observations of their eclipses, 
that the masses assigned to them in art. 463 have been 
fixed. Few results of theory are more surprising, than 
to see these minute atoms weighed in the same balance 
which we have applied to the ponderous mass of the 
sun, which exceeds the least of them in the enormous 
proportion of 65000000 to^l . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF SIDEREAL ASTRONOMY, 

CM the Stan nnerally— Their Distribation into C^anee according to their 
aoparent Magnitudee— Their Diatribution over the Heavei»>4X the 
Milky Way->Annual Parallax — ^Real Diatancee, probable Dimen- 
sions, and Nature of the Stan — ^Variable Stars— Temporary Stars — 
Of double Stars— Their Revolution about each Other in elliptic Orbila 
— ^Extension of the Low of Gravity to such Systems — Or colour^ 
Stars — Proper Motion of the Sun and Stars— Systematic Aberration 
and Parallax— Of compound sidereal Systems — Cl listen of Stars— Of 
Ne^lss — Nebulous Stars — Annular and planetary Nebuln — Zodiacid 

(581.) Besides the bodies we have described in the 
foregoing chapters, the heavens present us with an in- 
numerable multitude of other objects, which are called 
generally by the name of stars. Though comprehending 
individuals differing from each other, not merely in 
brightness, but in many other essential points, tliey all 
agree in one attribute — a high degree of permanence as 
to apparent relative situation. This has procured them 
the title of ** fixed stars an expression which is to be 
understood in a comparative and not in an absolute sense, 
it being certain that many, and probable that all are in a 
state of motion, although too slow to be perceptible un- 
less by means of very delicate observations, continued 
during a long series of years. 

(582.) Astronomers are in the habit of distinguishing 
the stars into classes, according to their apparent bright- 
ness. These are termed magnitudes. The brightest 
stars are said to be of the first magnitude ; those which fall 
so far short of the first degree of brightness as to make a 
marked distinction are classed into the second, and so on 
down to the sixth or seventh, which comprise the small- 
est stars visible to the naked eye, in the clearest and dark- 
est night. Beyond thfse, however, telescopes continue 
the range of visibility, and magnitudes from the 8th down 
to the 16th are famUiar to those who are in the practice 
of using {Jbwerful instruments ; nor does there seem the 
least reason to assign a limit to this progression ; every 
increase in the dimensions and power of instruments, 
which successive improveftients in optical science have 



(584.) As we do not see the actual disc of a star, but 
judge only of its brightness by the total impression made 
upofi the eye, the apparent “ magnitude” of any star 
will, it is evident, depend, Ist, on the star’s distance from 
us ; 2d, on the absolute magnitude of its illuminated sur- 
face ; 3d, on the intrinsic brightness of that surface. Now, 
as we know nothing, or next to nothing, of any of these 
data, and have every reason foP believing that each of 
them may differ in different individuals, in the proportion 
of many millions to oner it is clear that we are not to 
expect much satisfaction in any conclusions wb may draw 
fVom numerical statements of the number of individuals 
arranged in our artificial classes. In fact, astronomers 
have not yet agreed upon iny principle by which the 
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magnitudes may be photometrically arranged, though a 
leaning towards a geometrical progression, of which each 
term is the half of the preceding, may be discerned.'^ 
.Nevertheless, it were much to be wished, that, setting 
aside all such arbitrary subdivisions, a numerical estimate 
should be formed, grounded on preciiie photometrical ex- 
periments, of the apparent brightness of each star. This 
would afford a definite character in natural history, and 
serve as a term of comparison to ascertain the changes 
which may take place in them ; changes which we know 
to happen in several, and may therefore fairly presume 
to be possible in all. Meanwhile, as a first approxima- 
tion, the following proportions of light, concluded from 
Sir William Herschel’sf experimental comparisons of a 
few selected stars, may be borne in mind 


Light of a star of the average Ist magnitude « 100 

2d . 25 

3d — 12? 

4th « 6 

5th ss 2 

6th « 1 


By my own experiments, I have found that the light of 
Sirius (the brightest of all the fixed stars) is about 324 
times that of an average star of the 6th magnitude.! 

(585.) If the comparison of the apparent magnitudes 
of the stars with their numbers leads to no definite con- 
clusion, it is otherwise when we view them in connexion 
with their local distribution over the heavens. If indeed 
we confine ourselves to the three or four brightest classes, 
we shall find them distributed with tolerable impartiality 
over the sphere ; but if we take in the whole amount 
visible to the naked eye, we shall perceive a great and 
rapid increase of number as we approach the borders of 
the milky way. And when we come to telescopic mag- 
nitudes, we find them^growded beyond imagination, along 
the extent of that circle, and of tlie branch which it 
sends off from it ; so (art. 253) that in fact its whole light 
is composed of nothing but Hars, whose average magni- 
tude fnay be stated at about the tenth or eleventh. 

(586.) These phenomena agree with the supposition 

* Struve, Dorpat Catal. of Do^^le StarH, p. xxxv. 

t Phil. Tr. 1817. t Trana. Astron. Soc. iii. 183 
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that the stars of our hrmament, instead of being scattered 
in all directions indifferently through space, form a stra- 
tum, of Rrhich the thickness is small, in comparison with 
its length and breadth ; and in which the eai^ occupies . 
a place somewhere about the middle of its thickness, and 
near the point where it subdivides into two principal 
laminae, inclined at a small angle to each other. For 
it is certain that, to an eye so situated, the apparent den- 
sity of the stars, supposing them pretty equally scat- 
tered through the space they occupy, would be least in 
a direction of the visual ray (as SA) perpendicular to 
the lamina, and greatest in that of its breadth, as SB, SC, 
SD ; increasing rapidly in passing from one to the other 
direction, just as we see a slight haze in the atmosphere 
thickening into a decided fog bank near the horizon, by 
the rapid increase of the mere length of the visual ray. 
Accordingly, such is the view of the construction of the 
starry firmament taken by Sir William Herschel, whose 
powerful telescopes have effected a complete analysis of 

C 


this wonderful zone, and demonstrated the fact of its entire- 
ly consisting of stars. So crowded are they in some parts 
of it, that by counting the stars in a single field of his tele- 
scope, he was led to conclude that 50000 had passed under 
his review in a zone two degrees in breadth, during a sin- 
gle hour’s observation. The immense distances at which 
the remoter regions must be situated will sufficiently ac- 
count for the vast predominance of small magnitudes 
which are observed in it. 

(587.) When we speak of the comparative remote- 
ness of certain regions of the sicrry heavens beyond 
others, and of our own situation in them, the question 
immediately arises, What ^ the distance of the nearest 
fixed star ? W^hat is the scale on which our vi’sibje fir- 
mament is constructed ? And what proportion do its di- 
mensions boar to those of our own immediate system ? 
To this, however, astronomy hus hitherto proved unable 
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to supply an answer. All we know on the subject is ne- 
gative. We have attained, by delicate observations and 
refined combinations of theoretical reasoning, to a correct 
estimate, first, of the dimensions of the cartli ; then, 
taking that as a base, to a knowledge of those of iu orbit 
about the sun ; and again, by taking our stand, as it were, 
on the opposite borders of the circumference of this orbit, 
we have extended our measurements to the extreme verge 
of our own system, and by the aid of what wo know of 
the excursions of comets, have felt our way, as it were, 
a step or two beyond tlie orbit of the remotest known 
planet. But between that remotest orb and the nearest 
star there is a gulf fixed, to whose extent no observa- 
tions yet made liavc enabled us to assign any distinct 
approximation, or to name any distance, however im- 
mense, which it may not, for any thing we can tell, sur- 
pass. 

(588.) The diameter of the earth has served us as the 
base of a triangle, in the trigonometrical survey of our 
system (art. 226), by which to calculate the distance of 
the sun : hut the extreme minuteness of the sun’s paral- 
lax (art. 304) renders the calculation from this “ ill- 
conditioned” triangle (art. 227) so delicate, Unit nothing 
but the fortunate combination of favourable circumstances, 
afforded by the transits of Venus (art. 400) could ren- 
der its results even tolerably wortliy of reliance. But 
the earth’s diameter is too small a base for direct triangu- 
lation to the verge even of our own sysUnn (art. 440), 
and we are, therefore, obliged to substitute the annual pa^ 
rallax for the diurnal, or, which comes to the same thing, 
to ground our calculation on the relative velocities ol the 
earth and planets in their orbits (art. 414), wlum we 
would push our triangulation to that extent. It might be 
naturally enough expected, that by this enlargement of 
our base to the vast diameter of the earth’s orbit, the 
next step in our survey (art. 227) would he made at a 
great advantage ; — that our change of station, from side 
to side of it, would j)roduce a^jerceptible and measurable 
amount o^ annual parallax in the stars, and that by its 
means we should come to a knowledge of their distance. 
But, after exhausting every refinement of observation, as- 
tronomers have been unabte to come to any positive and 
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coincident conclusion upon this head ; and it aeems, 
therefore, demonstrated, that the amount of such paral^ 
lax, even for the nearest fixed star which has hitherto 
been examined with the requisite attention, remains still 
mixed up with, and concealed among, the errors inci- 
dental to all astronomical determinations. Now, such is 
the nicety to which these have been carried, that did the 
quantity in question amount to a single second ( i. e. did 
the radius of the earth’s orbit subtend at the nearest fixed 
star that minute angle), it could not possibly have escaped 
detection and universal recognition. 

(589.) Radius is to the sine of 1", in round numbers, as 
200000 to 1. In this proportion, then, at least must the 
distance of the fixed stars from the sun exceed that of 
the sun from the earth. The latter distance, as we have 
already seen, exceeds the earth’s radius in the proportion 
of 24000 to 1 ; and, lastly, to descend to ordinary stand- 
ards, the earth’s radius is 4000 of our miles. The dis- 
tance of the stars, then, cannot be so small as 4800000000 
radii of the earth, or 19200000000000 miles ! How much 
larger it may be, we know not. 

(690.) In such numbers, the imagination is lost. The 
only mode we have of conceiving such intervals at all is 
by the time which it would require for light to traverse 
them. Now light, as we know, travels at the rate of 1 92000 
miles per second. It would, therefore, occupy 1 00000000 
seconds, or upwards of three years, in such a journey, 
at the very lowest estimate. What, then, arc we to 
allow for the distance of those innumerable stars of 
the smaller magnitude which the telescope discloses to 
us ! If we admit the light of a star of each magnitude 
to be half that of the magnitude next above it, it will 
follow that a star of the first magnitude will require to be 
removed to 362 times its distance to appear no larger 
than one of the sixteenth. It follows, therefore, that 
among the countless multitude 61’ such stars, visible in 
telescopes, there must be many whose light has taken at 
least a thousand years to rw*ach us ; and that when we 
observe their places, and note their changes, Ve are, in 
fact, reading only their history of a thousand years’ date, 
thus wonderfully recorded. We cannot escape this con- 
clusion, but by adopting as &n alternative an intrinsic 
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inferiority of light in all the smaller stars of the milky way. 
We shall be better able to estimate the probability of this 
alternative, when we have made acquaintance with other 
sidereal systems, whose existence the telescope discloses 
to us, and whose analogy will satisfy us that tlie view of 
the subject we have t^en above is in perfect harmony 
with the general tenor of astronomical facts. 

(591.) Quitting, however, the region of speculation, and 
conhiiing ourselves within certain limits which we are sure 
are less than the truth, let us employ the negative know- 
ledge we have obtained respecting the distances of the 
stars to form some conformable estimate of their real 
magnitudes. Of this, telescopes afford us no direct 
information. * Th^^iscs which good telescopes show us 
of the stars are not real, but spuriom — a mere optical 
illusion.* Their light, therefore, must be our only 
guide. Now Dr. Wollaston, by direct photometric^ 
experiments, open, as it would seem, to no objections, t 
has ascertained the light of Sirius, as received by us, to 
be to that of the sun as 1 to 20000000000. The sun, 
therefore, in order that it should appear to us no brighter 
than Sirius, would require to be removed to 141400 times 
its actual distance. We’^fcve seen, however, that the dis- 
tance of Sirius cannot be so small as 200000 times that of 
the sun. Hence it follows, tliat, upon the lowest possible 
computation, the light really thrown out by Sirius cannot 
be so little as double that emitted by the sun ; or that 
Sirius must, in point of intrinsic splendour, be at least 
equal to two suns, and is in all probability vastly greater.} 
(592.) Now, for wliat purpose are we to suppose such 
magnificent bodies scattered through the abyss of space ? 
Surely not to illuminate our nights, which an additional 
moon of the thousandth part of the size of our own 
would do much better, nor to sparkle as a pageant void 
of meaning and reality, and bewilder us among vain 
conjectures. Useful, ^ is true, they are to man as points 
of exact and permanent reference ; but he must have 
studied astronomy .to little purpose, who can suppose 

* SeoCalT Cyc. Optics. t Phil. Trans. 1829, p. 24. 

t Dr. Wollaston, assuming, as vte think he is perfectly justified in do* 
ing, a much lower limit of pountie parallax in Sinus tham we have adopt- 
ed in the text, has concluded th^ intrinsic light of Sirius to be nearly 
that of fourteen suns. 
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man to be the only object of his Creator’s care, or who 
does not see in the vast and wonderful apparatus around us 
provision for other races of animated beings. The planets, 
as we have seen, derive their light from the sun ; but that 
cannot be the case with the stars. These, doubtless, then, 
are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, each in its sphere, 
be the presiding centre round which other planets, or bo- 
dies of which we can form no conception from any ana- 
logy offered by our own system, may be circulating. 

(593.) Analogies, however, more than conjectural, are 
not wanting to indicate a correspondence between the 
dynamical laws which prevail in the remote regions of 
the stars and those which govern the motions of our own 
system. Wherever we can trace the law of periodicity — 
the regular recurrence of the same phenomena in the 
same times — we arc strongly impressed with the idea of 
rotatory or orbitual motion. Among the stars are se- 
veral which, though no way distinguishable from others 
by any apparent change of place, nor by any difference 
of appearance in telescopes, yet undergo a regular period- 
ical increase and diminution of lustre, involving, in one 
or two cases, a complete extinction and revival. These 
are called periodical stars. One of the most remarkable 
is the star Omicron, in the constellation Cetus, first no- 
ticed by Fabricius in 1596. It appears about twelve times 
in eleven years— or, more exactly, in a period of 334 
days ; remains at its greatest brightness about a fort- 
night, being then, on some occasions, equal to a large 
star of the second magnitude ; decreases during about 
three months, till it becomes completely invisible, in 
which state it remains during about five months, when 
it again becomes visible, and continues increasing during 
the remaining three months of its period. Such is the 
general course of its phases. It does not always, how- 
ever, return to the same degree of brightness, nor in- 
crease and diminish by the same^gradations. Hevelius, 
indeed, relates (Lalande, art. 794) that during the four 
years between October, 1672, and J)ecember, 1676, it 
did not appear at all. * » 

(594.) Another very remarkable periodical star is that 
called Algol, or Persei. It is usually visible as a star 
of the second magnitude, and such it continues for the 
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space of 2* 14*^, when it suddenly begins to diminish in 
splendour, and in about 3i hours is reduced to the fourth 
magnitude. It then begins again to increase, and in 3| 
hours more is restored to its usual brightness, going 
through all its changes in 2** 20'* 48*”, or thereabouts. 
This remarkable law of variation certainly appears 
strongly to suggest the revolution round it of some opake 
body, which, when interposed between us and Algol, 
cuts off a large portion of its light ; and this is accord- 
ingly the view taken of the matter by Goodricke, to 
whom we owe the discovery of this remarkable fact,* in 
the year 1782 ; since which time the same phenomena 
have continued to be observed, though with much less 
diligence than their high interest would appear to merit. 
Taken any how, it is an indication of a high degree of 
activity^ in regions where, but for such evidences, we 
might conclude all lifeless. Our own sun requires nine 
times this period to perform a revolution on its own axis. 
On the other hand, the periodic time of an opake re- 
volving body, sufficiently large, which should produce a 
similar temporary obscuration of the sun, seen from a 
fixed star, would be less than fourteen hours. 

(595.) The following list exhibits specimens of pe- 
riodical stars of every variety of period, so far as they can 
be considered to be at present ascertained : — 


Star’s Name. 

Period. 

Variation of 
Magnitude. 

Discoverers. 

3 Persei 

D. 

2 

If. M. 

90 46 

2 

to 

4 

\ Goodricke. 1783. 

i Cephei 

5 

8 37 

3.4 

_ 

5 

\ Palitzch, 1783. 
Goodricke, 1784. 

3 Lyre 

6 

9 0 

3 

— 

4.5 

Goodricke, 1784. 

c- Antinoi 

7 

4 15 

3.4 

— 

4.5 

Pigott, 1784. 

M Herculis 

60 

6 0 

3 

— 

4 

Hericliel, 1796. 

• Serpentis > 

RA. 15»» 41« > 

160 

_____ 

7? 



0 

Harding, 1830. 

PD. 740 15' ) 

0 Cell 

334 



2 


0 

Fabneius, 1506. 

X Cs'fni 

396 

0 

6 

— 

11 

Kirch. 1687. 

367 B. t Hydre 

494 

— 

4 

— 

10 

Maraldi, 1704. 

34 FI. Cygni 

430 M. Leonis* 

16 

years 

6 

— 

0 

Janson, 1600. 

Many years 

T9 

— 

0 

Koch, 1783. 

« Bagittarii 
^ Leogis 

Dftto 

3 

— 

6 

Halley, 1676. 

Ditto 

6 

JT- 

0 

Montanari, 1667. _ 


* See note on p^e 356. 

t These letters d . FI. and M. refer to the Catalogues of Bode, Flam* 
•teed, and Mayer • 
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The variations of these stars, however, appear to be 
affected, perhaps in duration of period, but certainly in 
extent of change, by physical causes at present unknown. 
The non-appearance of o Ceti, during four years, has al- 
Teady been noticed ; and to this instance we may add 
that of ^ Cygni, which is stated by Cassini to have been 
scarcely visible throughout the years 1699, 1700, and 
1701, at those times when it ought to have been most 
conspicuous. 

(596.) These irregularities prepare us for other phe- 
nomena of stellar variation, which have hitherto been re- 
duced to no law of periodicity, and must be looked upon, 
in relation to our ignorance and inexperience, as alto- 
gether casual ; or, if periodic, of periods too long to have 
occurred more than once within the limits of recorded 
observation. The phenomena we allude to are those of 
temporary stars, which have appeared, from time to time, 
in different parts of the heavens, blazing forth with ex- 
traordinary lustre ; and after remaining a while appa- 
rently immoveable, have died away, and left no trace. 
Such is the star which, suddenly appearing in the year 
125 6. C., is said to have attracted the attention of Hip- 
parchus, and led him to draw up a catalogue of stars, 
the earliest on record. Such, too, was the star which 
blazed forth, A. D. 389, near « Aquilae, remaining for 
three weeks as bright as Venus, and disappearing entire- 
ly. In the years 945, 1264, and 1572, brilliant stars 
appeared in the region of the heavens between Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia ; and, from the imperfect account we have 
of the places of the two earlier, as compared with that of 
the last, which was w'ell determined, as well as from the 
tolerably near coincidence of the interv als of their appear- 
ance, we may suspect them to be one and the same star, 
with a period' of about 300, or, as Goodricke supposes, 

* The same discovery appears to have^'^een made nearly about the 
same time by Palitzch, a &rraer of Prulitz, near Dresden — a peasant by 
station, an astronomer by nature — who, from his fatniliar at^uaintanee 
with the aspect of the heavens, bad b^n led to notice umon^ so many 
thousand stars this one as distinguished from tlfe rest by its yanadon, and 
hod ascertained its period. The same Palitzch was also the dAI to re- 
discover the predicted comet of Halley in 1759, vihich he saw nearly a 
month before any of the astronomers, who, armed with their telescopes 
were anxiously watcluug its return. ^Thesc anecdotes carry us back to 
the era of the Chaldean shepherds. 
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of 150 yfim. The appearance of the star of 1572 was 
BO sudden, that Tycho Brahe, a celebrated Danish astro- 
nomer, returning one evening (the 11th of November) 
from his laboratory to his dwelling-house, was surprised 
to find a group of country people gazing at a star, which 
he was sure did not exist half an hour before. This 
was the star in question. It was then as bright as 
Sirius, and continued to increase till it surpassed Jupiter 
when brightest, and was visible at mid-day. It began 
to diminish in December of the same year, and in March, 
1674, had entirely disappeared. So, also, on the 10th 
of October, 1604, a star of this kind, and not less bril- 
liant, burst forth in the constellation of Serpentarius, 
which continued visible till October, 1605. 

(597.) Similar phenomena, though of a less splendid 
character, have taken place more recently, as in the case 
of the star of the third magnitude discovered in 1670, by 
Anthelm, in the head of the Swan ; which, after becom- 
ing completely invisible, reappeared, and after under- 
going one or two singular fluctuations of light, during 
two years, at last died away entirely, and has not since 
been seen. On a careful re-examination of the heavens, 
too, and a comparison of catalogues, many stars are now 
found to be missing ; and although there is no doubt that 
these losses have often arisen from mistaken entries, yet 
in many instances it is equally certain that there is no 
mistake in the observation or entry, and that the star has 
really been observed, and as really has disappeared from 
the heavens.* This is a branch of practical astronomy 
which has been too little followed up, and it is precisely 
that in which amateurs of the science, provided with 
only good eyes, or moderate instruments, might employ 
their time to excellent advantage.! It holds out a sure 
promise of rich discovery, and is one in which astrono- 

* The star 42 Virginia ia inaerted in the Catalogue of the Aatronomical 
Society from Zach’a Zodiacal Catalorae. 1 miaeied it on the 9th of May, 
1828, and havei^nce repeatedly hod ito place in the field of view of iny 
20 feet reflector, without ^rceivingit,^nleBa it be one of two equal atara 
of the 9||i roflgnitude, very nearly in the place it muat have occupied. — 
Author. 

t “ Cea variationa dea 4toilea aoni bien dignea de rattcntion dea obaerv- 
ateura curieux . . . Un jour viendra, peut^tre, ou lea ac'iencea auront aa< 
aez d'amateura pour qu’on poiaa^auflire i cea d^taiU.” — Lalande, %n. 
824. — Surely that day ia now arriveil. 
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cording to their distances — ^the closest forming the first 
class. 

(599.) When these combinations were first noticed* 
it was considered that advantage might be taken of them* 
to ascertain whether or not the annu^ motion of the earth 
in its orbit might not produce a relative apparent displace- 
ment of the individuids constituting a double star. Sup- 
posing them to lie at a great distance one behind the other* 
and to appear only by casual juxtaposition nearly in the 
same line* it is evident that any motion of the earth must 
subtend different angles at the two stars so juxtaposed* 
and must therefore produce different parallactic displace- 
ments of them on the surface of the heavens, regarded 
as infinitely distant. Every star, in consequence of the 
earth’s annual motion, should appear to describe in the 
heavens a small ellipse (distinct from that which it would 
appear to describe m consequence of tlie aberration of 
light, and not to be confounded with it), being a section, 
by the concave surface of the heavens, of an oblique 
elliptic cone, having its vertex in the star, and the earth’s 
orbit for its base ; and this section will be of less dimen- 


A 



sions the more distant is the star. If, then, we regard 
two stars, apparently situated 61ose beside each other, but 
in reality *al very different distances, their parallactic el- 
lipses will be similar, but of different dimensions. Sup- 
pose, for instance, S and s to be the positions of two 
slars of such an apparenrfy or optically double star as 
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offers for the estimation of parallax are many and great. 
In the first place, the result to be obtained, being depend- 
ent only on the relative apparent displacement of the two, 
stars, is unaffected by almost every cause which would 
induce error in the separate determination of the place 
of either by right ascension and declination. Refraction, 
that greatest of all obstacles to accuracy in astronomical 
determinations, acts equally on both stars ; and is there- 
fore eliminated from the result. We have no longer any 
thing to fear from errors of graduation in circles from 
levels or pilumb-lines — from uncertainty attending the 
uranographical reductions of aberration, precession, &c, 
•—all which bear alike on both objects. In a word, if we 
suppose the stars to have no proper motions of their own 
by which a real change of relative situation may arise, 
no other cause but their difference of parallax can pos- 
sibly affect the observation. 

(602.) Such were the considerations which first in- 
duced Sir William Herschel to collect a list of double 
stars, and to subject them all to careful measurements of 
their angles of position and mutual distances, lie had 
hardly entered, however, on these measurenumts, before 
he was diverted from the original object of the inquiry 
(which, in fact, promising as it is, still remains open and 
untouched, though the only method which seems to of- 
fer a chance of success in the research of parallax) by 
phenomena of a very unexpected character, which at 
once engrossed bis whole attention. Instead of iindiiig, 
as he expected, that annual fluctuation to and fro of one 
sL'ir of a double star wdth respect to the other — that al- 
ternate annual increase and decrease of their distance and 
angle of position, which the parallax of the earth’s an- 
nual motion would produce — he observed, in many in- 
stances, a regular progressive change ; in some citses 
bearing chiefly on their distance — in others on their po- 
sition, and advancing SBteadily in one direction, so as 
clearly to indicate either a read motion of the stars them- 
selves, or E genera^ rcctiline^ motion of the sun and 
whol^ 8o4ar system, producing a parallax of a higher 
order than would arise from the earth’s orbitual motion, 
and which might be called systematic parallax. 

(603.) Supposing the two stars in motion independ- 
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enlly of each other, and also the sun, it is clear that for 
the interval of a few years, these motions must be re- 
garded as rectilinear and uniform. Hence, a very slight 
acquaintance with geometry will suffice to show that the 
apparent motion of one star of a double star, referred to 
the other as a centre, and mapped down, as it were, on a 
plane in which that other shall be taken for a fixed or 
zero point, can be no other than a right line. This, at 
least, must be the case if the stars be independent of 
each other; but it will be otherwise if they have a phy- 
sical connexion, such as, for instance, real proximity and 
mutual gravitation would establish. In that case, they 
would describe orbits round each other, and round their 
common centre of gravity ; and therefore the apparent 
path of either, referred to the other as fixed, instead of 
bqing a portion of a straight line, would be bent into a 
cui*ve concave towards that other. The observed mo- 
tions, however, were so slow, that many years’ observa- 
tion was required to ascertain this point ? and it was not, 
therefore, until the year 1803, twenty-five years from 
the commencement of the inquiry, that any thing like a 
positive conclusion could be come to respecting the rec- 
tilinear or orbitual character of the oqserved changes of 
position. 

(604.) In th^t, and the subsequent year, it was dis- 
tinctly announced by Sir William Herschel, in two 
papers, which will be found in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for those years, that there exist sidereal 
systems, composed of two stars revolving about each 
other in regular orbits, and constituting what may be 
termed binan/ stars, to distinguish them from double 
stars generally so called, in which these physically con- 
nected stars are confounded, perhaps, with others only 
optically double, or casually juxtaposed in the heavens 
at different distances from the eye ; whereas the indi- 
viduals of a binary star are, of cdurse, equidistant from 
the eye, or, at least, cannot differ more in distance than 
the semidiameter of the oibit they describe 'about each 
other, which is quite insignificant compared Vith the 
immense distance between them and the earth. Between 
fifty and sixty instances of changes, to a greater or less 
amount, in the angles of position of double stars, are ad- 
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duced in the memoirs above mentioned ; many of which 
are too decided, and too regularly progressive, to allow 
of their nature being misconceived. In particular, among, 
the more conspicuous stars, — Castor, y Virginia, f IJrsae, 
70 Ophiuchi, and Coronas, £ Bootis, * Cassiopeia*, 
y Leonis, ^ Herculis, / Cygni, Bootis, • 4 and * 5 Lyras, 

Ophiuchi, M Draconis, and ^ Aquarii, are enumerated 
as among the most remarkable instances of the observed 
motion ; and to some of them even periodic times of re- 
volution are assigned, approximative only, of course, and 
rather to be regarded as rough guesses than as results of 
any exact calculation, for which the data were at the time 
quite inadequate. For instance, the revolution of Castor 
is set down at 334 years, that of y Virginis at 708, and 
that of y Leonis at 1200 years. 

(605.) Subsequent observation has fully confirmed 
these results, not only in their general tenor, hut for the 
most part in individual detail. Of all the stars above 
named, there is not one which is not found to be fully 
entitled to be regarded as binary ; and, in fact, this list 
comprises nearly all the most con8i(loral>lc objects of that 
description whicli have yet been detected, tliougli (as at- 
tention has been closely drawn to the subject, and ol)- 
servations have multiplied) it has, of late, begun to extend 
itself rapidly. Tlie number of double stars which are 
certainly known to possess this peculiar character is be- 
tween thirty and forty at the time we write, and more 
arc emerging into notice with every fresh mass of obser- 
vations which come before the public. 'J'hey recpiin* 
excellent telescopes for their observation, being for the 
most part so close as to necessitate the use of very high 
magnifiers (such as would be considered extremely 
powerful microscopes if employed to examine objects 
within our reach), to perceive an interval between the 
individuals which compose them. 

(606.) It may casil}^e supposed, that phenomena of 
this kind would not pass without attempts to connect 
them tvith Tlynami^l theorieB. From their first disco- 
very, were naturally referred to the agency of some 
power, like that of gravitation, connecting the stars thus 
demonstrated to be in a state of circulation about each 
other ; and the extension oT the Newtonian law of gravi- 
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tation to these remote systems was a step so obvious, and 
so well warranted by our experience of its all-sufficient 
agency in our own, as to have been expressly or tacitly 
made by every one who has given the subject any share 
of his attention. We owe, however, ihe first distinct 
system of calculation, by which the elliptic elements of 
the orbit of a binary star could be deduced from observa- 
tions of its angle of position and distance at different 
epochs, to M. Savary, who showed,* that the motions 
of one of the most remarkable among them (f Ursae) 
were explicable, within the limits allowable for error of 
observation, on the supposition of an elliptic orbit de- 
scribed in the short period of 58i years. A different 
process of computation has conducted Professor Encke 
to an elliptic orbit for 70 Ophiuchi, described in a period 
of seventy-four years ; and the author of these pages has 
himself attempted to contribute his mite to these interest- 
ing investigations. The following may be stated as the 
chief results which have been hitherto obtained in this 
branch of astronomy : — 


Namefl of Slara. 

Period of 
Revolution. 

Major Senii- 
axii of 
Ellipse 

Eccentricity. 

•y LeoniM 
y Virginii - 
61 Cygni 

V CoronoB 

Cantor 

70 Ophiuchi - 
c ITr«® 

^ Cancri 
n Corona: 

Yeara. 

1200 

C2HiK)00 

452- 

2H6 6000 
252-6600 
HO-3400 
56*2625 
55? 

43 40 

12"090 

15-430 

3- 679 

8-086 

4- 392 

3-857 

0 83350 

0-61125 

075820 

0-40670 

0-4164 


(607.) Of these, perhaps, the most remarkable is 
y Virginis, not only on account of the length of its pe- 
riod, but by reason also of the great diminution of ap- 
parent distance, and rapid increase of angular motion 
about each other, of the individuals composing it. It is 
a bright star of the fourth magnitude, and its component 
stars are almost exactly egual. It has beeix known to 
consist of two stars since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, their distance being then between six and Seven 
seconds ; so that any tolerably good telescope would re- 

♦ Connois. des Temps, 1830. ^ 
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solve it. Since that time they have been constantly ap- 
proaching, and are at present hardly more than a single 
second asunder ; so that no telescope, that is not of very 
superior quality, is competent to show them otherwise 
than as a single star somewhat lengthened in one direc- 
tion. It fortunately happens, that Bradley, in 1718, no- 
ticed, and recorded in the margin of one of his observa- 
tion books, the apparent direction of their line of junction, 
as being parallel to that of two remarkable stars, a and 5 
of the same constellation, as seen by the naked eye ; and 
this note, which has been recently rescued from oblivion 
by the diligence of Professor Rigaud, has proved of sig- 
nal service in the investigation of their orbit. I'hey are 
entered also as distinct stars in Mayer's catalogue ; and 
this affords also another means of recovering their rela- 
tive situation at the date of his observations, which were 
made about the year 1756. Without particularising 
individual measurements, which will be found in their 
proper repositories,* it will suffice to remark, that their 
whole series (which since the beginning of the present 
century has been very numerous and carefully made, and 
which embraces an angular motion of 100°, and a dimi- 
nution of distance to one sixth of its former amount^ is 
represented with a degree of exactness fully equal to 
that of observation itsmy by an ellipse of the uimensions 
and period stated in the foregoing little table, and of 
which the further requisite particulars are as follows : — 

Penheliou poMage. August 18, 1834j 

Inclinatiou of orbit to the visual ray 22^ 58 

Angle of position of the perihelion projeete<I on the heavens 36*3 24' 
Angle of poaibon of the line of nodes, or interseebon of the ^ 23 ' 

(uane of the orbit with the surface of the heavens f 

(608.) If the great length of the periods of some of 
these bodies be remarkable, the shortness of those of 
others is hardly less so. » Coronae has already made a 
complete revolution slhce its first discovery by Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, and is far advanced in its second period ; 
and ^ Ursrf, ^ Cancri, and 70^Ophiuchi, have all accom- 
plished Hy far the greater parts of their respective ellipses 
since the same epoch. If any doubt, therefore, could re- 
main as to the reality of their orbitual motions, or any 

♦ See diem collected in Mem. R. Ast Soc. vol. v. p. 35. 
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idea of explaining them by mere parallactic changes, these 
facts must suffice for their complete dissipation. We 
have the same evidence, indeed, of their rotations about 
each other that we have of those of Uranus and Saturn 
about the sun ; and the correspondence between their 
calculated and observed places in such very elongated 
ellipses, must be admitted to carry with it a proof of the 
prevalence of the Newtonian law of gravity in their sys- 
tems, of the very same nature and cogency as that of the 
calculated and observed places of comets round the cen- 
tral body of our own. 

(609.) But it is not with the revolutions of bodies of 
a planetary or cometary nature round a solar centre that 
we are now concerned ; it is with that of sun around sun 
—each, perhaps, accompanied with its train of planets 
and their satellites, closely shrouded from our view by 
the splendour of their respective suns, and crowded into a 
space bearing hardly a greater proportion to the enor- 
mous interval which separates Mem, than the distances 
of the satellites of our planets from their primaries bear 
to their distances from the sun itself. A less distinctly 
characterized subordination would be incompatible with 
the stability of their systems, and with the planetary na- 
ture of their orbits. Unless closely nestled under the 
protecting wing of their immediate superior, the sweep 
of their other sun in its perihelion passage round their 
own might carry them off, or whirl them into orbits ut- 
terly incompatible with the conditions necessary for the 
existence of their inhabitants. It must be confessed, that 
we have here a strangely wide and novel field for specu- 
lative excursions, and one which it is not easy to avoid 
luxuriating in. 

(610.) Many of the double stars exhibit the curious 
and beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or complemen- 
tary colours.’'^ In such instances, the larger star is usu- 
ally of a ruddy or orange hue, while the smaller one ap- 
pears blue or green, probably in virtue of that general 
law of optics, which provides that when the retina ia 

• « other suns, perbap^ *• 

With their attendant moons thou ivilt descry, 

Communicating male and temale light, 

(Which two great sexes animate die world,) 

Stored in eatm orb, perhaps, with some that live.* 

Paradite Lott, vUi. liS. 
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under the influence of excitement by any bright, coloured 
light ; feebler lights, which seen alone would produce 
no sensation but of whiteness, shall for the time appear 
coloured with the tint complementary to that of the 
brighter. Thus, a yellow colour predominating in the 
light of the brighter star, that of the less bright one in the 
same field of view will appear blue ; while, if the tint of 
the brighter star verge to crimson, that of the other will 
exhibit a tendency to green — or even appear as a vivid 
green, under favourable circumstances. The Ibrmer con- 
trast is beautifully exhibited by < Cancri — the letter by y 
Andromeds ; both fine double stars. If, however, the 
coloured star be much the less bright of the two, it will 
not materially affect the other. Thus, for instance, » 
Cassiopeise exhibits the beautiful combination of a large 
white star, and a small one of a rich ruddy purple. It is 
by no means, however, intended to say, that in all such 
cases one of the colours is a mere effect of contrast, and 
it may be easier suggested in words, than conceived in 
imagination, what variety of illumination two suns — a 
red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one — must aflford 
a planet circulating about either ; and what charming 
contrasts and “ grateful vicissitudes”— a red and a green 
day, for instance, alternating with a white one and with 
darkness — might arise from the presence or alisence of 
one or other, or both, above the horizon. Insulated stars 
of a red colour, almost as deep as that of blood, occur in 
many parts of the heavens, but no green or blue star (of 
any decided hue) has, we believe, ever been noticed un- 
associated with a companion brighter than itself. 

(611.) Another very interesting subject of inquiry, in 
the physical history of the stars, is their proper motion. 

priori, it might be expected that apparent motions of 
some kind or other should be detected among so great a 
multitude of individuals scattered through space, and with 
nothing to keep them fixed. Their mutual attractions 
even, however inconceivably enfeebled by distance, and 
counteractetf by opposing attractions from opposite quar- 
ters, must,* in the lapse of countless ages, produce some 
movements — some change of internal arrangement — re- 
sulting from the difference of the opposing actions. And 
it is a fact, that such apparAit motions do exist, not only 
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among single, but in many of the double stars ; which, 
besides revoVving round each other, or round their com- 
mon centre of gravity, are transferred, without parting 
company, by a progressive motion common to both, 
towards some determinate region. For example, the 
two stars of 61 Cygni, which are nearly equal, have re- 
mained constantly at the same, or very nearly the same 
distance, of for at least fifty years past. Mean- 
while they have shifted their local situation in the hea- 
vens, in this interval of time, through no less than 4' 23", 
the annual proper motion of each star being 5' ^*3 ; by 
which quantity (exceeding a third of their interval) this 
system is every year carried bodily along in some un- 
known path, by a motion which, for many centuries, 
must be regarded as uniform and rectilinear. Among 
stars not double, and no way differing from the rest in 
any other obvious particular, /u CassiopeisB is to be re- 
marked as having the greatest proper motion of any yet 
ascertained, amounting to 3"*74 of annual displacement. 
And a great many others have been observed to be thus 
constantly carried away from their places by smaller, but 
not less unequivocal motions. 

(612.) Motions which require whole centuries to ac- 
cumulate before they produce changes of arrangement, 
such as the naked eye can detect, though quite sufficient 
to destroy that idea of iftathematical fixity which pre- 
cludes speculation, are yet too trifling, as far as practical 
applications go, to induce a change of language, and lead 
us to speak of the stars in common parlance as otherwise 
than fixed. Too little is yet known of their amount and 
directions, to allow of any attempt at referring them to 
definite laws. It may, however, be stated generally, that 
their apparent directions are various, and seem to have 
no marked common tendency to one point more than tb 
another of the heavens. It was, indeed, supposed by Sir 
William Herschel, that such a Common tendency could 
be made out ; and that, allowing for individual deviations, 
a general recess could be perceived in the prhicipal stars, 
from that point occupied by the star 4* Herculis, towards 
a point diametrically opposite. This general tendency 
was referred by him to a motion of the^sun and solar 
system in the opposite direction. No one*, who reflects 
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with due attention on the subject, will be inclined to deny 
the hi^h probability, nay certainty, that the sun has a 
proper motion in some direction ; and the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a motion, unparticipated by the rest, 
must be a slow average apparent tendency of dl the stars 
to the vanishing point of lines parallel to that direction, 
and to the region which he is leaving. This is the ne- 
cessary effect of perspective ; and it is certain that it must 
be detected by such observations, if we knew accurately 
the apparent proper motions of all the stars, and if we 
were sure that they were independent, i. e. that the 
whole firmament, or at least all that part which we see 
in our own neighbourhood, were not drifting along 
together, by a general se/, as it were, in one direction, the 
result of unknown processes and slow internal changes 
going on in the sidereal stratum to which our system be- 
longs, as we see motes sailing in a current of air, and 
keeping nearly the same relative situation with respect 
to one another. But it seems to be the general opinion 
of astronomers, at present, that their science is not yet 
matured enough to afford data for any secure conclusions 
of this kind one way or other. Meanwhile, a very in- 
genious idea has been suggested by the present astron- 
omer royal (Mr. Pond), viz. that a solar motion, if it 
exist, and have a velocity at all comparable to lliat of 
light, must necessarily produce a .solar aberration; in 
consequence of which we do not see the stars disposed 
as they really are, but too much crowded in the region 
the sun is leaving, loo open in that he is approaching. 
(See art. 280.) Now this, so long as the solar velocity 
continues the same, must be a constant effect which ob- 
servation cannot detect ; but should it vary, in the course 
of ages, by a quantity at all commensurate to the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit, the fact would be delected by a 
general apparent rush of all the stars to the one or other 
quarter of the heaveAj, according as the sun’s motion 
were accelerated or retarded ; which observation would 
not fail to tndicate^ even if iw should amount to no more 
than^a ^ry few seconds. This consideration, refined 
and remote as it is, may serve to give some idea of the 
delicacy and intricacy of any inquiry into the matter of 
proper motion ; since the fast mentioned effect would ne- 
.2H 
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cessarily be mixed up with the systematic parallax, and 
could only be separated from it by considering that the 
nearer stars would be affected more than the distant ones 
by the one cause, but both near and distant alike by the 
other. 

(613.) When we cast our eyes over the concave of the 
heavens in a clear night, we do not fail to observe that 
there are here and there groups of stars which seem to 
be compressed together in a more condensed manner than 
in the neighbouring parts, forming bright patches and 
clusters, which attract attention, as if they^ were there 
brought together by some general cause other than casual 
distribution. There is a group, called the Pleiades, in 
which six or seven stars may be noticed, if the eye be 
directed full upon it ; and many more if the ej^e be turned 
carelessly aside, while the attention is kept directed* 
upon the group. Telescopes show fifty or sixty large 
stars thus crowded together in a very moderate space, 
comparatively insulated from the rest of the heavens. 
The constellation called Coma Berenices is another such 
group, more diffused, and consisting of much larger 
stars. 

(614.) In the constellation Cancer, there is a some- 
what similar but less definite, luminous spot, called 
PrsDsepe, or the bee-hive, which a very moderate tele- 
scope — an ordinary night-glass, for instance — resolves 
entirely into stars. In the sword handle of Perseus, also, 
is another such spot, crowded with stars, which requires 
rather a better telescope to resolve into individuals sepa- 
rated from each other. These are called clusters of stars ; 
and, whatever be their nature, it is certain that other laws 
of aggregation subsist in these spots, than those which 
have determined the scattering of stars over the general 
surface of the sky. This conclusion is still more strongly 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the ce\itre of the visual area is by 
iarless sensible to feeble impressions of light, than the exterior portions 
of the retina. Few persons are aware of the extent to which this com- 
parative insensibility extends, previous to trial. To appreciate it, let the 
reader look alternately full at a BtarW the fifth magnitude, and be«ide it ; 
or choose two cnjually bright, and about 3° or 4° apart, and look pill at 
one of them, the ^mbility is, he will see onlv the other : such, at least, 
is my own case. The fact accounts for the multitude of stars with which 
we are impressed by a general view of the heavens ; their paucity 
when we come to count them . — Authoft 
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pressed upon us, when we come tp bring very powerful 
telescopes to bear on these and similar spots. There are 
a great number of objects which have been mistaken for 
comets, and, in fact, have very much the appearance of 
comets without tails : small round, or ov^ nebulous 
specks, which telescopes of moderate power only show 
as such. Messier has given, in the Connois, dea Temps 
for 1784, a list of the places of 103 objects of this sort ; 
which all those who search for comets ought to be fami- 
liar with, to avoid being misled by tlieir similarity of 
appearance. That they are not, however, comets, their 
fixity sufficiently proves ; and when we come to examine 
them with instruments of great power — such as rcfiectors 
of eighteen inches, two feet or more in aperture — any 
such idea is completely destroyed. They are then, for 
the most part, perceived to consist entirely of stars 
crowded together so as to occupy almost a definite out- 
line, and to run up to a blaze of light in the centre, 
where their condensation is usually the greatest. (Sec 
/ig. 1, pi. ii., which represents (somewhat rudely) tlie 
thirteenth nebula of Messier’s list (described by him as 
nebuleuse sans etoiles), as seen in the 20 feet reflector at 
Slough.)* Many of them, indeed, are of an exactly 
round figure, and convey the complete idea of a globular 
space filled full of stars, insulated in the heavens, and con- 
stituting in itself a family or society apart from the rest, 
and subject only to its own internal laws. It would be 
a vain task to attempt to count the stars in one of these 
globular clusters. They are not to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds : and on a rough calculation, grounded on the 
apparent intervals between them at the borders (where 
they are seen not projected on each other), and the angu- 
lar diameter of the whole group, it would appear that 
many clusters of this description must contain, at least, 
ten or twenty thous^d stars, compacted and wedged 
together in a round space, whose angular diameter does 
not exceed eight or ten mijjutes ; that is to say, in an 
area noU more thA a tenth part of that covered by the 
mooft. 

* Thu beautiful object was firat noticed by flalW in 1714. It it visi- 
ble to the naked eye, between #ie stan a« and C Herculis. In a nighL 
glan it appears exactly hke a small round comeU 
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(615.) Perhaps it may be thought to savour of the 
gigantesque to look upon the individuals of such a group 
as suns like our own, and their mutual distances as equal 
to those which separate our sun from the nearest fixed 
star ; yet, when we consider that their united lustre af- 
fects the eye with a less impression of light than a star 
of the fifth or sixth magnitude (for the largest of these 
clusters is barely visible to the naked eye), the idea we 
are thus compelled to form of their distance from us may 
render even such an estimate of their dimensions familiar 
to our imagination ; at all events, we can hardly look 
upon a group thus insulated, thus in seipso tolusy teres^ 
atque rotundus, as not forming a system of a peculiar 
and definite character. Their round figure clearly indi- 
cates the existence of some general bond of union in the 
nature of an attractive force ; and, in many of tliem, 
there is an evident acceleration in the rate of condensa- 
tion as we approach the centre, which is not referable to 
a merely uniform distribution of equidistant stars tlirough 
a globular space, but marks an intrinsic density in their 
state of aggregation greater at the centre than at the sur- 
face of the mass. It is difficult to form any conception 
of the dynamical state of such a system. On the one 
hand, without a rotatory motion and a centrifugal force, 
it is hardly possible not to regard them as in a state of 
progressive collapse. On the other, granting such a mo- 
tion and such a force, we find it no less difficult to recon- 
cile the apparent sphericity of their form with a rotation 
of the whole system round any single axis, without which 
internal collisions would appear to be inevitable.* The 
following are the places, for 1830, of a few of the prin- 
cipal of these remarkable objects, as specimens of their 
class : — 


R. A. 

N. P. D. 

R A. 

N. P. D. 

H. M. 

13 5 

13 34 

15 10 

16 36 

O ' 

70 55 

CO 45, 

87 16" 
53 13 

m. M. 

17 20 

21 22 

21 25 

O r 

93 8 

78 .34 
*91 34 


(616.) It is to Sir William Herschel that we owe the 
most complete analysis of the ^ great variety of those ob- 
* See a note on this subject at the end of the work. p. 386. 
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I which are genemUy classed under the common head 
cd Ncoulie. but which have been separated by him into 
- '1st, Clusters of stars, in which the stars are clearly 
di'^tinguishable ; and these, again, into globular and ir- 
regular clusters ; 2d, Resolvable nebulae, or such as ex- 
cite a suspicion that they consist of stars, and which 
any increase of the optical power of the telescope may 
be expected to resolve into distinct stars; 3d, Nehulaj 
properly so called, in which there is no appearance 
whatever of stars ; which, again, have been subdivided 
into subordinate classes, according to their brightness 
and size ; 4lh, Planetary nebulse ; 5th, Stellar nebulae ; 
and, 6th, Nebulous stars. The great powx^r of his tele- 
scopes has disclosed to us the existence of an immense 
number of these objects, and shown them to be distri- 
buted over the heavens, not by any means uniformly, 
but, generally speaking, with a marked preference to a 
broad zone crossing the milky way nearly at right 
angles, and whose general direction is not very remote 
from that of the hour circle of ()'' and 12^. In some 
parts of this zone, indeed— -especially where it crosses 
the constellations Virgo, Coma Berenices, and the Creat 
Bear — they are assembled in groat numlu'rs ; being, 
however, for the most part leltHcojnc, and beyond the 
reach of any but the most powerful instruments. 

(017.) Clusters of stars are either ghdudar, such as 
we have already described, or of irregular figure. These 
latter are, generally speaking, less rich in stars, and es- 
pecially less condensed towards the centre. 'Fhey are 
also less definite in point of outline ; so that it is often 
not easy to say where they terminate, or whether they 
are to be regarded otherwise than as mf;rcly richer parts 
of the heavens than those around them. In some of them 
the stars are nearly all of a size, in others extremely dif- 
ferent; and it is no uncommon thing to find a very red 
star much brighter 4han the rest, occupying a conspi- 
cuous situation in them. Sir William llerschel regards 
these as globular ^clusters in«a less advanced state of con- 
dei^atien, conceiving all such groups as approaching, by 
their mutual attraction, to the globular figure, and assem- 
bling themselves together from all the surrounding re- 
gion, under laws of wMch we have, it is true, no other 
2H2 
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proof than the observance of a gradation by which their 
characters shade into one another, so that it is impossible 
to say where one species ends and the other begins. 

(618.) Resolvable nebulae can, of course, only be con- 
sidered as clusters either too remote, or consisting of 
stars intrinsically too faint to affect us by their individual 
light, unless where two or three happen to be close 
enough to make a joint impression, and give the idea of 
a point brighter than the rest. They are almost univer- 
sally round or oval — their loose appendages, and irregu- 
larities of form, being as it were extinguished by the dis- 
tance, and only the general figure of the more condensed 
parts being discernible. It is under the appearance of 
objects of this character that all the greater globular clus- 
ters exhibit themselves in telescopes of insufficient opti- 
cal power to show them well ; and the conclusion is 
obvious, that those which the most powerful can barely 
render resolvable^ would be completely resolved by a 
further increase of instrumental force. 

(619.) Of nebulae, properly so called, the variety is 
again very great. By far the most remarkable are those 
represented in figs, 2 and 3, plato III., the former of 
which represents the nebul® surrounding the quadruple 
(or ratlier sextuple) star 6 in the constellation Orion ; the 
latter, that about in the southern constellation Robur 
Caroli : the one discovered by Huygens, in 1656, and 
figured as seen in the twenty feet reflector at Slough ; 
the other by Lacaille, from a figure by Mr. Dunlop, Phil. 
Trans. 1827. The nebulous character of these objects, 
at least of the former, is very different from what might 
be supposed to arise from the congregation of an im- 
mense collection of small stars. It is formed of little 
flocky masses, like wisps of cloud; and such wisps 
seem to adhere to many small stars at its outskirts, and 
especially to one considerable star (represented, in the 
figure, below the nebula), which ilf* envelopes with a ne- 
bulous atmosphere of considerable extent and singular 
figure. Several astronomefs, on comparing this nebula 
with the figures of it handed down to us by its discoverer, 
Huygens, have concluded that its form has undergone a 
perceptible change. But when it is considered how dif- 
ficult it is to represent such an Sbject duly, and how en- 
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tirely its appearance will differ, even in the same tele* 
scope, according to the clearness of the air, or other tem- 
porary causes, we shall readily admit that we have no 
evidence of change that can be relied on. 

(620.) Plate II., 3, represents a nebula of a quite 
different character. The original of this hgitre is in ilic 
constellation Andromeda near the star f. It is visible to 
the naked eye, and is continually mistaken for a comet, 
by those unacquainted with the heavens. 8imon Marius, 
who noticed it in 1612, describes its appearance as that 
of a candle shining through horn, and the resemblance 
is not inapt. Its form is a pretty long oval, increasing 
by insensible gradations of brightness, at first very gra- 
dually, but at last more rapidly, up to a central point, 
which though very much brighter than the rest, is yet 
evidently not stellar, but only nebula in a high stale of 
condensation. It lias in it a few small stars ; but they 
are obviously casual, and the nebula itself offers not the 
slightest appearance to give ground for a suspicion of 
its consisting of stars. It is very large, being nearly 
half a degree long, and 15 or 20 minutes broad. 

(621.) 'Phis may he considered as a type, on a large 
scale, of a very numerous class of nebula*, of a round or 
oval figure, increasing more or less in density towards 
the central point : they differ extremely, however, in 
this respect. In some, the condensation is slight and 
gradual ; in others great and sudden : so sudden, indeed, 
that they present the appearance of a dull and blotted 
star, or of a star with a slight burr round it, in which 
case they arc called stellar nebula* ; while others, again, 
offer the singularly beautiful and striking phenomenon 
of a sharp and brilliant star surrounded by a perfectly 
circular disc, or atmosphere, of faint light in some cases, 
dying away on all sides by insensible gradations ; in 
others, almost suddenly^terminatcd. These are nebulous 
stars, A very fine example of such a star is 55 Andro- 
medae R. A.^P 43*", N. P. D. 50® 7'. • Orionis and t of 

the same gonstellatiOn arc also^nehulous ; but the nebula 
is not^ be seen without a very powerful telescope. In 
the extent of deviation, too, from the spherical form, 
which oval nebula affect, great diversity is observed : 
some are only slightly elliptic ; others much extended 
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in length ; and in some, thd extension so great, as to 
give the nebula the character of a long, narrow, spindle- 
shaped ray, tapering away at both ends to points. One 
of the most remarkable specimens of this kind is in 
R. A. 28“ ; F. P. D. 63° 4'. 

(622.) Annular nebulae also exist, but are among the 
rarest objects in the heavens. The most conspicuous 
of this class is to be found exactly half way between the 
stars 0 and > Lyrae, and may be seen with a telescope of 
moderate power. It is small, and particularly well de- 
fined, so as in fact to have much more the appearance 
of a flat oval solid ring than of a nebula. The axes of 
the ellipse are to each other in the proportion of about 
4 to 5, and the opening occupies about half its diameter : 
its light is not quite uniform, but has something of a 
curdled appearance, particularly at the exterior edge ; 
the central opening is not entirely dark, but is filled up 
with a faint hazy light, uniformly spread over it, like a 
fine gauze stretched over a hoop. 

(623.) Planetary nebulae are very extraordinary ob- 
jects. They have, as their name imports, exactly the 
appearance of planets ; round or slightly oval discs, in 
some instances quite sharply terminated, in others a 
little hazy at the borders, and of a light exactly equable 
or only a very little mottled, which, in some of them, ap- 
proaches in vividness to that of actual planets. What- 
ever be their nature, they must be of enormous magnitude. 
One of them is to be found in the parallel of y Aquarii, 
and about 5“ preceding that star. Its apparent diameter 
is about 20''. Another, in the constellation Andromeda, 
presents a visible disc of 12", perfectly defined and 
round. Granting these objects to be equally distant 
from us with the stars, their real dimensions must be 
such as would fill, on the lowest computation, the whole 
orbit of Uranus. It is no less evident that, if they be 
solid bodies of a solar nature, the intrinsic splendour of 
their surfaces must be almost infinitely inferior to that 
of the sun’s. A circular^ortion of -the suii’s disc, sub- 
tending an angle of 20", would give a light equal to 
100 y?f// moons; while the objects in question are 
hardly, if at all, discernible yith the naked eye. The 
uniformity of dieir discs, and their want of apparent 
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central condensation, would certainly augur their light 
to be merely superficial, and in the nature of a hollow 
spherical shell : but whether filled with solid or gaseous 
matter, or altogether empty, it would be a waste of 
time to conjecture. 

(624.) Among the nebulas which possess an evident 
symmetry of form, and seem clearly entitled to be re- 
garded as systems of a definite nature, however myste- 
rious their structure and destination, the most remark- 
able are the 51st and 27th of Messier’s catalogue. The 
former consists of a large and bright globular nebula 
surrounded by a double ring, at a considerable distance 
from the globe or rather a single ring divided through 
about two fifths of its circumference into two laminae, 
and having one portion, as it were, turned up out of the 
plane of the rest. The latter consists of two bright and 
highly condensed round or slightly oval ncbuloR, united by 
a short neck of nearly the same density. A faint nebu- 
lous atmosphere completes the figure, enveloping them 
both, and filling up the outline of a circumscribed ellipse, 
whose shorter axis is the axis of symmetry of the sys- 
tem about which it may be supposed to revolve, or the 
line passing through the centres of both the nebidous 
masses. These objects have never been properly de- 
scribed, the instruments with whicli they were originally 
discovered having been quite inadequatf^ to showing the 
peculiarities above mentioned, which seem to place them 
in a class apart from all others. 'Fhe one ofl’ers obvious 
analogies either with the structure of Saturn or with 
that of our own sidereal firmament and milky way. The 
other has little or no resemblance to any otljcr known 
object. 

(625.) The nebulaB furnish, in every point of view, 
an inexhaustible field of speculation and conjecture. 
'Fhat by far the larger share of them consist of stars 
there can be little doubt ; and in the interminable range 
of system fipon sj^stem, and Armament upon firmament, 
whicji w% thus catch a glimpse of, the imagination is be- 
wildered and lost. On the other hand, if it be true, as, 
to say the least, it seems extremely probable, that a phos- 
phorescent or self-luminc^is matter also exists, dissemi- 
nated through extensive regions of space, in the manner 
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of a cloud or fog — now assuming capricious shapes, like 
actual clouds drifted by the wind, and now concentrating 
itself like a cometic atmosphere around particular stars ; 
what, we naturally ask, is the nature and destination of 
this nebulous matter ? Is it absorbed by the stars in 
whose neighbourhood it is found, to furnish, by its con- 
densation, their supply of light and heat ? or is it pro- 
gressively concentrating itself by the effect of its own 
gravity into masses, and so laying the foundation of new 
sidereal systems or of insulated stars ? It is easier to 
propound such questions than to offer any probable reply 
to them. Meanwhile, appeal to fact, by the method of 
constant and diligent observation, is open to us ; and, as 
the double stars have yielded to this style of questioning, 
and disclosed a series of relations of the most intelligible 
and interesting description, we may reasonably hope 
that the assiduous study of the nebulae will, ere long, lead 
to some clearer understanding of their intimate nature. 

(626.) We shall conclude this chapter by the men- 
tion of a phenomenon which seems to indicate the ex- 
istence of some slight degree of nebulosity about the sun 
itself, and even to place it in the list of nebulous stars. 
It is called the zodiacal light, and may be seen any very 
clear evening soon after sunset, about the months of 
April and May, or at the opposite season before sunrise, 
as a cone or lenticular-shaped light, extending from the 
horizon obliquely upwards, and following, generally, 
the course of the ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s 
equator. The apparent angular distance of its vertex 
from the sun varies, according to circumstances, from 
40° to 90°, and the breadth of its base perpendicular to 
its axis from 8° to 30°. It is extremely faint and ill de- 
fined, at least in this climate, though better seen in tro- 
pical regions, but cannot be mistaken for any atmo- 
spheric meteor or aurora borealist It is manifestly in the 
nature of a thin lenlicularly-formed atmosphere, sur- 
rounding the sun, and (y^tending at least ^beyond the 
orbit of Mercury and even of Venn's, and may be con- 
jectured to be no other than the denser part of tlfkt me- 
dium, which, as we have reason to believe, resists the 
motion of comets ; loaded, perhaps, with the actual ma- 
terials of the tails of millions of those bodies, of which 
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they have been stripped in their successive perihelion 
passages (art. 487), and which may be slowly subsiding 
into the sun. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

OF THE CALENDAR. 

(627.) Time, like distance, may be measured by com- 
parison with standards of any length, and all that is 
requisite for ascertaining correctly the length of any in- 
terval, is to be able to apply the standard to the interval 
throughout its whole extent without overlapping on the 
one hand, or leaving unmeasured vacancies on the other; 
to determine, without the possible error of a unit, the 
number of integer standards which the interval admits 
of being interposed between its beginning and end ; and 
to estimate precisely the fraction over and above an 
integer, which remains when all the possible integers arc 
subtracted. 

(628.) But though all standard units of time are equally 
possible, theoretically speaking, all are not, practically, 
equally convenient. The tropical year and the solar day 
are natural units, which the wants of man and the busi- 
ness of society force upon us, and compel us to adopt 
as our greater and lesser standards for the measurement 
of time, for all the purposes of civil life ; and that, in 
spite of inconveniences which, did any choice exist, 
would speedily lead to the abandonment of one or other. 
The principal of these are their and 

the want of perfect uniformity in one at least of them. 

(629.) The mean lengths of the sidereal day and year, 
when estimated on an average sufficiently large to com- 
pensate the ffuctuations^arising from nutation in the one, 
and from inequalities of configuration in the other, are 
the two molt invariable quantities which nature presents 
us with ; the former, by reason of the uniform diurnal 
rotation of the earth — the latter on account of the inva- 
riability of the axes of the planetary orbits. Hence it 
follows that the mean solar day is also invariable. It is 
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Otherwise with the tropical year. The motion of the 
equinoctial points varies not only from the retrograda- 
tion of the equator on the ecliptic, but also partly from 
that of the ecliptic on the orbits of all the other planets. 
It is therefore variable, and this produces a variation in 
the tropical year, which is dependent on the place of the 
equinox (arts. 517, 328). The tropical year is actually 
above 4*2 1‘ shorter than it was in the time of Hippar- 
chus. This absence of the most essential requisite for 
a standard, viz. invariability, renders it necessary, since 
we cannot help employing the tropical year in our reck- 
oning of time, to adopt an arbitrary or artificial value for 
it, so near the truth, as not to admit of the accumulation 
of its error for several centuries producing any practical 
mischief, and thus satisfying the ordinary wants of civil 
life ; while, for scientific purposes, the tropical year, so 
adopted, is considered only as the representative of a 
certain number of integer days and a fraction — the day 
being, in effect, the only standard employed. The case 
is nearly analogous to the reckoning of value by guineas 
and shillings, an artificial relation of the two coins being 
fixed by law, near to, but scarcely ever exactly coincident 
with, the natural one, determined by the relative market 
price of gold and silver, of which either the one or the 
other — whichever is really the most invariable, or the 
most in use with other nations— -may be assumed as the 
true theoretical standard of value, 

(030.) The other inconvenience of the standards in 
question is their incommensurability. In our measure 
of space, all our subdivisions are into aliquot parts : a 
yard is three feet, a mile eight furlongs, &c. But a yeai 
is no exact number of days, nor an integer number with 
any exact fraction, as one third or one fourth, over and 
above ; but the surplus is an incommensurable fraction, 
composed of hours, minutes, seconds, dec., which pro- 
duces the same kind of inconvenrOence in the reckoning 
of time that it would do, in that of money, if we had 
gold coins of the value of Iwenty-one shillings, with odd 
pence and farthings, and a fraction of a farthing over. For 
this, however, tliere is no remedy but to keep a stnet re- 
• gister of the surplus fractions ; and, when they amount 
to a whole day, cast them ovet into the integer account. 
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(631.) To do this in the simplest and most convenient 
manner is the object of a well-adjusted calendar. In the 
Gregorian calendar, which we follow, it is accomplished, 
with remarkable simplicity and neatness, by carrying a 
little farther than is done above the principle of an as- 
sumed or artificial year, and adopting two such years, 
both consisting of an exact integer number of days, 
viz. one of 365 and the other of 366, and laying down a 
simple and easily remembered rule for the order in which 
these years shall succeed each other in the civil reckoning 
of time, so that during the lapse of at least some thou- 
sands of years the sum of the integer artificial, or Gre- 
gorian, years elapsed shall not differ from the same 
number of real tropical years by a whole day. By this 
contrivance, the equinoxes and solstices will always fall on 
days similarly situated, and bearing the same name, in each 
Gregorian year ; and the seasons will for ever correspond 
to the same months, instead of running the round of the 
whole year, as they must do upon any other system of 
reckoning, and used, in fact, to do before this was adopted. 

(632.) The Gregorian rule is as follows : — 'Fhe years 
are denominated from the birth of (.Christ, according to 
one chronological determination of that event. Every 
year whose number is not divisible l)y 4 without re- 
mainder, consists of 365 days ; every year which is so 
divisible, but is not divisible by 100, of 366 ; every year 
divisible by 100, but not by 400, again of 365 ; and every 
year divisible by 400, again of 366. For example, the 
year 1833, not being divisible by 4, consists of 365 
days; 1836 of 366; 1800 and 1900 of 365 each; but 
2000 of 366. In order to see how near this rule will 
bring us to the truth, let us sec what number of days 
10000 Gregorian years will contain, beginning with the 
year 1. Now, in 10000, the numbers not divisible by 4 
will be I of 10000, or 7500 ; those divisible by 100, but 
not by 400, will in like manner be | of 100, or 75 ; so 
that, in the 10000 years in nuestion, 7575 consists of 
366, and th*e remaining 242^ of 365, producing in all 
3652425 Says, which would give for an average of each 
year, one with another, 365‘*'2425. The actual value of 
the tropical year (art. 327^ reduced into a decimal frac- 
tion, is 365*24224, so the error of the Gregorian rule on 
21 
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10000 of the present tropical years is 2*6, or 2** 14** 24"’ ; 
that is to say, less than a day in 3000 years ; which is 
more than sufficient for all human purposes, those of the 
astronomer excepted, who is in no danger of being led 
into error from this cause. Even this error might be 
avoided by extending the wording of the Gregorian rule 
one step farther than its contrivers probably thought it 
worth while to go, and declaring that years divisible by 
4000 should consist of 365 days. This would take off 
two integer days from the above calculated number, and 
2*5 from a larger average ; making the sum of days in 
100000 Gregorian years, 36524225, which differs only 
by a single day from 1 00000 real tropical years, such as 
they exist at present. 

(633.) As any distance along a high road might, 
though in a rather inconvenient and roundabout way, be 
expressed without introducing error by setting up a series 
of milestones, at intervals of unequal lengths, so that 
every fourth mile, for instance, should be a yard longer 
than the rest, or according to any other fixed rule ; taking 
care only to mark the stones, so as to leave room for no 
mistake, and to advertise all travellers of the difference 
of lengths and their order of succession ; so may any in- 
terval of time be expressed correctly by stating in what 
Gregorian years it begins and ends, and whereabouts in 
each. For this statement, coupled witli the declaratory 
rule, enables us to say how many integer years are to be 
reckoned at 365, and how many at 366 days. The latter 
years are called bissextiles, or leap-years, and the sur- 
plus days thus thrown into the reckoning are called tn- 
tercalary or leap-days, 

(634.) If the Gregorian rule, as above stated, had al- 
ways been adhered to, nothing would be easier than to 
reckon the number of days elapsed between the present 
timo and any historical recorded event. But this is not 
the case ; and the history of the calendar, with reference 
to chronology, or to the calculation of ancient observa- 
tions, may be compared to*lhat of a clock, going regularly 
when left to itself, but sometimes forgotten to he wound 
up ; and when wound, sometimes set forward, sometimes 
backward, and that often to serve particular purposes and 
private interests. Such, at least, appears to have been 
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the case with the Roman calendar, in which our own 
originates, from the time of Numa to that of Julius 
Caesar, when the lunar year of 13 months, or 355 days, 
was augmented at pleasure, to correspond to the solar, 
by which the seasons are determined, by the arbitrary 
intercalations of the priests, and the usurpations of the 
decemvirs and other magistrates, till the confusion be- 
came inextricable. To Julius Caesar, assisted by Sosi- 
genes, an eminent Alexandrian astronomer and matlie- 
matician, we owe the neat contrivance of the two years 
of 365 and 366 days, and the insertion of one bissextile 
after three common years. This important change took 
place in the 45th year before Christ, whicli was the first 
regular year, commencing on the 1st of January, being 
the day of the new moon immediately following the 
winter solstice of the year before. We may judge of 
the state into which the reckoning of time had (fallen, 
by the fact, that, to introduce the new system, it was 
necessary to enact that the previous year (46 b. c.) 
should consist of 455 days, a circumstance which ob- 
tained it the epithet of “ the year of confusion.” 

(635.) The Julian rule made every fourth year, with- 
out exception, a bissextile. This is, in fact, an over- 
correction ; it supposes the length of the tropical year to 
be 3654 tl, which is too great, and thereby induces an 
error of 7 days in 900 years, as will easily appear on 
trial. Accordingly, so early as the year 1414, it began 
to be perceived that the equinoxes were gradually creep- 
ing away from the 21st of March and SeptemlxT, where 
they ought to have always fallen had the Julian year 
been exact, and happening (as it appeared) too early. 
The necessity of a fresh and effectual reform in the calen- 
dar was from that time continually urged, and at length 
admitted. The change (which took place under the 
popedom of Gregory XIII.) consisted in the omission of 
ten nominal days after^the 4th of October, 1582 (so that 
the next day was called the 15th, and not the 5th), and 
the pronmlgation cd* the rule Already explained for future 
regulation. The change was adopted immediately in all 
catholic countries ; but nvore slowly in protestant. In 
England, “ the change of style,” as it was called, look 
place after the 2d of September, 1752, eleven nominal 
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days being then struck out ; so that, the last day of Old 
Style being the 2d, the first of New Style (the next day) 
was called the 1 4th, instead of the 3d. The same legis- 
lative enactment which established the Gregorian yeai 
in England in 1752, shortened the preceding year, 1751, 
by a full quarter. Previous to that time, the year was 
held to begin with the 26lh March, and the year a. d. 
1751 did so accordingly ; but that year was not suffered 
to run out, but was supplanted on the Ist January by 
the year 1752, which it was enacted should com- 
mence on that day, as well as every subsequent “year. 
Russia is now the only country in Europe in which the 
Old Style is still adhered to, and (another secular year 
having elapsed) the difference between the European and 
Russian dates amounts, at present, to 12 days. 

(636.) It is fortunate for astronomy that the confusion 
of dates and the irreconcilable contradictions which his- 
torical statements too often exhibit, when confronted 
with the best knowledge we possess of the ancient reck- 
onings of time, affect recorded observations but little. An 
astronomical observation, of any striking and well marked 
phenomenon, carries with it, in most cases, abundant 
means of recovering its exact date, when any tolerable ap- 
proximation is afforded to it by chronological records ; 
and, so far from being abjectly dependent on the ob- 
scure and often contradictory dates which the compari- 
son of ancient authorities indicates, is often itself the 
surest and most convincing evidence on which a chrono- 
logical epoch can be brought to rest. Remarkable eclipses, 
for instance, now that the lunar theory is thoroughly un- 
derstood, can be calculated back for several thousands of 
years, without the possibility of mistaking the day of 
their occurrence. And whenever any such eclipse is so 
interwoven with the account given by an ancient author 
of some historical event, as to indicate precisely the 
interval of time between the eclipse and tlie event, and 
at the same time completely to identify the eclipse, that 
date is recovered and fixed for ever.*^ 

(637.) The days thus parcelled out into year?, the 

• See the remarkable calculations of Mr. Baily relative to the cel# 
brated wlar eclipse which put an end^ the battle between the kings 
of Media and L3imki, b. c. 610, Sept. SCT Phil. Trans ci. 220. 
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next step to a perfect knowledge of time is to secure the 
identification of each day, by imposing on it a name uni- 
versally known and employed. Since, however, the 
days of a whole year are too numerous to admit of load- 
ing the memory with distinct names for each, all nations 
have felt the necessity of breaking them down into par- 
cels of a more moderate extent ; giving names to each 
of these parcels, and particularizing the days in each by 
numbers, or by some especial indication. The lunar 
month has been resorted to in many instances ; and some 
nations have, in fact, preferred a lunar to a solar chro- 
nology altogether, as the Turks and Jews continue to do 
to this day, making the year consist of 13 lunar months, 
or 355 days.* Our own division into twelve unequal 
months is entirely arbitrary, and often productive of con- 
fusion, owing to the equivoque between the lunar and 
calendar month. The intercalary day naturally attaches 
itself to February as the shortest. 

* The Metonic cycle, or the fact, discovered by Meton, a Greek ma- 
thematician, that 19 solar years contain just 235 lunations (which in fact 
they do to a very great degree of approximation), was duly appreciated 
the Greeks, as ensuring the correspondence of the solar and lunar 
years, and honours were decreed to its discoverer. 

212 
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NOTE 


On ike Co n ei i tu ti on qf a Olobular Cluefert referred to tn page 374. 

If we suppose a globular space filled with equal stais, uniformly dis- 
persed throuj^ it, and very numerous, each of them attracting every 
other with a force inversely as the square of the distance, the resultant 
force by which any one of them (those at the surface alone excepted) 
will be urged, in virtue of their joint attractions, will be directed towards 
the common centre of the sphere, and will be directly as tlie distance 
therefrom. This follows from wluit Newton has proved of the intenud 
attraction of a homogeneous sphere. Now, under such a law of force, 
each particular star would describe a perfect ellipse about the common 
centre of gravity, as its centre, and theU, in whatever plane and whatever 
directimi it might revolve. The condition, therefore, of a rotation of 
the cluster, as a mass, about a single axis would be unnecessary. JE^ch 
ellipse, whatever might be the proportion of its axes, or the inclination of 
its plane to foe others, would be invariable in every particular^ and all 
wovdd be described in one common period, so that at tlie end of every 
such period or annua magnua of the system, every star of the cluster 
(except the superficial ones) would be exactly re-established in its 
original position, thence to set out afresh and run the same unvarying 
round for an indefinite succession of ages Suppomng their motions, 
therefore, to be so adjusted at any one moment as that the orbits 
should not intersect each other, and so that the mamitude of each star, 
and. the sphere of its more intense attraction, should Iiear but a small pro- 
portion to the distance separating the individuals, such a system, it is 
obvious, might subsist, ana realize, in great measure, that abstract and 
ideal harmony, which Newton, in the o9th Proposition of foe First Book 
of the Principia, has shown to characterize a law of force directly as 
the distance. See also Quarterly Review, No. 94, p. 540 . — Author 
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SxH OPTIC Table of thb Elkmebts of tbb Solar Stbtxm. 

N. B.— The data for Veata, Juno, Geres, and Pallas are for January 1 isSOl 
T he rest for January 1, 1801. ’ 




Planet’s Inclination to the Longitude of Longitude of 
name. Ecliptic. ascending Node. Perihelion. 




Mean Longitude Mass in Billionths JSjieVThe Sun’s 
at the Epoch. of the Sun’s. .^4 


Mercury 

166® 

O' 48" -6 

493628 

Venus 

11 

33 

3 *0 

2463836 

Earth 

100 

39 

10 -2 

2817409 

Mars 

64 

22 

55 -5 

392735 

Vesta 

278 

30 

^ *4 


Juno 

200 

16 

19 -1 


Ceres 

123 

16 

11 -9 


Pallej • 

108 

^4 

57 -9 

• 


112 

15 

23 *0 

953570222 

Saturn 

135 

20 

6 *5 

284738000 

Uranus 

177 

48 

23 -0 

55809812 
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Synoptic Table of the Elements of the Orbits of 
THE Satellites, so far as they are known. 


N. B. — The distances are expressed in equatorial radii of the pri- 
maries. The epoch is Jan. 1, 1801. The periods, d&c. are ex- 
pressed in mean solar days. 


I. The Moon. 

Mean distance from earth 
Mean sidereal revolution 
Mean synodical ditto .... 

Eccentricity of orbit .... 

Mean revolution of nodes . . 

Mean revolution of apogee 
Mean longitude of n^e at epoch . 

Mean longitude of perigee at do. 

Mean inclination of orbit . • 

Mean longitude of moon at epoch . 

Mass, that of earth being 1, . 

Diameter in miles .... 


29'*98217500 
27^^321661418 
29^-530688716 
0*064844200 
6793d*891080 
3232‘**676343 
13® 63' 17" *7 
266 10 7 *5 

6 8 47 *9 

118 17 8 *3 

0*0126172 
2160 


II. Satellites of Jupiter. 


Sat. 

Mean Distance. 

Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Inclination of 
Orbit to that of 
Jupiter. 

Mass; that 
of Jupiter 
being 

1000000000. 

1 

6*04863 

1 . Id igh 28"* 

3® 6' 30" 

17328 

2 

9*62347 

3 13 14 

Variable 

23236 

3 

16*35024 

7 3 43 

Variable 

88497 

4 

26*99836 

1 16 16 32 

2 68 48 

42669 


The eccentricities of the let and 2d sStellite are insensible, that 
of the 3d and 4th small, but variable in consequence of their mutual 
perturbations. ^ , 
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111 . Satellites of Saturn. 


1 

Sat. 

Mean 

lltatance 

Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Eccentricities and Inclinations. 

1 

3*351 

0^ 

22*» 

38® 


2 


1 

8 

53 


3 

5-284 

1 

21 

18 

■ 1 iT. 1 W Ilf Br-Jf E 1 i iW •! 1 f tl. ! 

4 

6*819 

2 

17 

45 


5 

9*624 

4 

12 

25 

l-IWiHll 1 J J 1 .! IB 1 .HiffSBfli l.f ' 

6 

22*061 

15 

22 

41 


7 

64*359 

79 

7 

55 



IV. Satellites of Uranus. 
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INDEX. 


Sidereftl time, reckoned by the di- 
uraai motion of the sun, 62. 

Siriue, ile intiifiMc brilliency, 366. 

Solar eclipme, 906. System, 231. 

Sphere, celeetml, 39. ProiectMms 
of, 146. 

Sfus, 68. Dietance oC from the 
earth, 63. Sidereal time reckoned 
by the diurnal motion of the, 68. 
VWible ^ da^ 66. Filed and 
errauc, I^. l^eir relative mac* 
nitude ; inftnite number, 349. 
*rhetr disthbution in the lieavena, 
361. Their dietancea, 362. The 
centree of planeti^ ■ystema, 366. 
Periodical, 366. l^rauorary, 366. 
Double, 3G0 Binary, '^eir 
orhita ellifitic, 366. llieir colours, 
363. Their proper motiotM, 369 ' 
Cluatets of, 373. Globular dtia- 
ten o6 374. Irregular clustera of, 
376. Nebulous,^. 

Sun, apparent motion of Uie, not 
uniiorm, 176. lui apMwnt diame* 
ter also variable, 177. Its orbit 
not caleular, but elliptical, 177. 
Variation of ito distance, 179. Its 
ijypareni annual motion, 180 
Parallai of, ISO. Its distance and 
magiutude. 1H3. Dimensions and 
rotation of, 1S4. Mean and true 
longitude of. 192. I^ualion of its 
oeotrs, 193. Physical constitution 
of. 197. Density of; force of gra- 
vitv on Its suriaM, 227. The dis> 
tuimg effect oC on the moon s 
motion. 2SS. 

T. 

fable, eshibiting degrees in differ- 
s^ latitudes, eiprwsed in Bntisfa 


I standard feet, as resulting from 
actual measurement. 111. 
j Telescope, 85. Application oC the 
{ grand source of all Che precwon 
I of modern maranoaiy, 86. Difle^ 
ences of deciuiaiion measured by, 
87. ^ 

Terrestria] lefractmi. 38. 
Theodolite, construction of the, 144. 
Tides, their physical cause, 314. 
Time, meesurement of; 78. Its 
measures, 381. 

Trade-windis, 124, Eiplsnstioo of 
this phenomenon. 126. Compen* 
■ation of, 127. 

Transit instrument, 76. 
Tngnometncal survey, 14k 
Tropical and anomahsuc years, 196. 
Twilight caused by the reflection 
of the sun end the moon on the 
atmosphere, 36. 

U. 

Jranographacal problems, 173. 

Uranography, 161. 

Jrmuus, his satelhtes, 288. 


V. 

^anations, penodic and secular 
389. 


Y. 

Tear, tropical, the avil measure ai 
tune, 3el. Sidereal, 381. 


Z. 

;odiac, the, 167. 
kidiacal light, 38a 




3(i8 Ciu |i:STiOfr^ os astronomy. 

Apply thm rf‘aiKininK the approiimate determination of ihe earth'* 
iH;mi*4liatn<aer. 

(29>-How wfiulU ttie rotjehneM on the earth'a aurface appear on a 16 inrh 
rlohp ? 

f30>— How would thedeepeat mine be repreaenled T 
would tli4< f«i«*an b»* reprineiiied T 

(3^;— How Inch did Mt'iwrii Biot and (ja) Lu*wac aarend? What nan 
of the eartli M Hurfure did they aee? What part la v&aible mmi 
tiioiirit A'. I II a ^ 

(.13)— How are w e made eeneihle of an^aarent flmm the earth T How far 
diH>fi tiH- haroiiK ter fall in aaemmiic 1000 feet 7 Howhifh la JEtna? 
Mention the name particiilara rnnreniinc rntopaxi. What infer 
enre in drawn from tlieae fartaf Wfnild there be any air at the 
lieit;ht of 'VI iiiileii f 

(34'»— What are rIoiidN » What la their createal height 7 

1.15) -DeurrilM* the earth'* atnowpliere 

(311) ~Ir there an> limit to iIm- atmoapheret 

tlie air iHTonie rarer in aaeending? la thia diatribation affected 
by fttountninii ? 

(3H)— What pro{M>rtv drM>ii air p^MUM^aa in rominon W'lth all tranaparent me- 
dia 7 What I'frert ha* thin trana|iareiicy T 
(3B>— Illiiatraie the refraction of the aurerwuve atrata or layera by the dia 
grain 

(40) — Btate the effert of refyactmn on all bodim. May the bodlea below 

the horizon ever upiir-ar almve^ 

(41) — What rauiM'ii tin* dimriilty in eomputinf refraction? la the law of 

decregfa of tem|M'raturr known t |« that of moiaturr know n t What 
I neon veil truce follows? 

(4'i'i-Whal IS the cvnith 7 What is a table of refVaction? Of what 
use 7 

(43) -Meriiioii s«'vernlU the 1st. dri. 3(1 and 4lh general notiona mneerning 

refVaction. What remark is made respecting the artttug sun 7 

(44) -^ IhM'fi refraclioii lengtlH<n tliedat 7 What elfr^ has it upon the light 

of the sun or m<am after they are set 7 How is this illustrated by 
the rourse of a sunbeam fieneirating through a chink in a window 
shutter’ How i* the idwiiomenoii of llir“sun drawing water' 
explained 1 Illustrate this b% the diagram 
(43>-Of what advantage is Ha* reflective and scattering power of tlir air ’ 
How IS thisgreaiiv increased in the day time 7 
(4fl> -What I* terrestrial refraction 7 

(47>— How IS Uie sun's ftgure distortetl b\ refTaciion when rising 7 H‘*w is 
this ckplained ’ I'tplaiti tlie dilated sisr of the sun or moon when 
near the horixon How m this itlusoui rorrerled 7 
(4H>— llowi I* It shown that the liiiitinaro-s in the sk> are hevond thi« at 
mosplierr 7 

(4l»*’How wouhl a spectator naiurallt rounMter rh»*m placed 7 Of what 
use would this arrangenieiii tw ’ Ke}M>at tie* ri>iii|>ariiN»n of ttir sun 
Slid nu»oii t«» lh<’ fore gfotind of n |»ictur*«. 

(yv— How much inort' thnti s h'■•lUl'•|>tH'rc rnn ts’ serii at once hv ascending 
^ tt( a great heiglit ' Ke)a(« ifv' MU’cdot>- of .Mr Hadler's ascent in 
a lialhMOi ao«t the «ixhi ot a wr-airnt sunnar frtun tlie noir- 
IM> Whst new eeieafisf oh|<-« t« cone io\iew in travrlting wHith from 
l.otidoti ’ llinstistr ihi* to • fJis:;Tjtni 
yVJ'- How W'ouM the «|>)s>-Arsorci> ii« sucfi 4 (oornev rotn|Wire itn ipt'HM* 
analog from the earth* rotation ii« a *tati4inar> ohsrrser on the 
earth ’ 

(33') -What IS tire real rll*-cl of Uh- rotsfioV of the earth ’ How do the 
stars ap|iesr to t • on*- wiei roiianier* his Imrtaon as ne>tion 

less 7 s 

(.V4V--lf wesMppow this nHUom nnifprin what repetitions wil^orrur ^ Will 
these continiie huevrr ’ # * • 

( 33 \ --Whai grand pTwnonwnon i* Him* picturr-*! to ur’ Wbal i* the mean 
ing of a perted nr fffrtMt •** * • 





QUKSTIO.VS OV \nti\0NOMV. 

<'3(6*— Wluil arr Ibr iwn tiwMiiiai oHiditi >•»»• »*f !>*»' rotation ’ C'an forr***! 
rofatOMi \nrv Irom tlw >« rt«n*liti**ni* ^ 

(5T>-I>>rn lh<* tiitirnal iiioti<«ii of iho h hiMlim roiifonn to tlw*#* 

ciuiililioiiM f ItoH !• ihi- foitinr rontiriiit'nl * Wlmt i* Mid oi tio' 
|M‘rimiiii nrt* ot Ihr a\i» ol rotnltoii ^ 

\if*r In «Jiai iiituatioti dot-h ilv AiiCt)>»r nn ojuior^or ptno^t t l>»‘ 

•rnU t)i«' Bt»|)*'araiir«> of ili> at iii;;tit to »uoli an oh««>r\ir 

Aft^r a »tuall iitt< r\nl, what ihaniTf tako*t ptarr ’ 

Art* all IIh cinlr* doM rtlwHl bv tin* •!«€• of tin Mnit* iitacniluib' ' lb' 
•rrilMT tin- a^tpamiit iiiolioiaof tli< Houllt«*rii alar!*— ttio oaolrrn llif 
iiorih*'rn hat ri'iiiarktibir [miioI in iho north anti what ai;ir to nr 
It* lion niai it ho kinoi n < 

'tiO' Ib) thr kiar* alwa)<i iitNiniain tlio mum* rolnliii' |Mt«iiion m ihr ron 
«li italioiin * 

il’.l What luMi hi h'ornod b% w airhiitf ctoriiie a Ion* w int* r'n n rtitiiK ' 
Whori arr t)t«- ittarrr iilii'h notri «*! * ’rtioi*«* Hhirh nr%or mu' * 
is.1 ' How iiini u |a>rmori oht.tm niKht ol iho Inttor * 

;M -VVIm'ii Im armr* at th* •■(|uiiltrr how wilt tho mar* appi'ui * Wilt 
ant In iii\i«ttt|« t 

Wliat will In- iIm* apiw'nr.iiu o i| h« iiatoU Inrihi'r mouiIi t 
If ho travel* northwnrd from hi* oritriital ntatioii. what apiH aiiinri' f 
t'aii hr* ariivr at 1h« roath iioh-, or *>> 111)1 |toir * 

(ti? Wlial ht polio »i* d>t tho al>ov« i« loJirk* r vplaiii * 

i'rtb' -llhintratr* b\ III** diarram th* appar»*nl ihntinr of plan* of an olijori 
from a motion of tin* Im tiobb r 

■f® - Whal i» till* apparnii thniifr fiillrd * Il'»w npronioMl * 

(Tfli flow dor* till* pnraltnrtii motion \arv wiifi itn* diotnnrr of the >d» 
pTi * Illii<itratr‘ ihi* h\ a walk in aipirn* rr*jfiona 
71 rr)>V4’ hv tin •iiaffrarii that Ihr ntar* art iinmr-iiMdi dialaiit In anv 

fiarailai |M<rr>piibi> m ih* ir diuri.nl nioiMiit ’ 

TV' - Ib-wrilx* Ih* ajipar**r»t > tiAO|f> of pla>*- »>1 iand >>bjiit* to a» >dwtr»tr 
liioviftir in a •inai!rir*i< Mow «iiiail a r it< h nmi Hint Ih* iii;i-I> 
M'linililr lo I nntriiiio'itl* * M<IV« *11111111 olnM-r V alion* Itr'oit appiKvi 
|o tfir •tat* ♦ W hat « -m t»i*ii»ii follow >> » 

71 VV<Hild th« «* 4 rt h !»•' |»< fi * ptibh at tin «lr*la»rf> of Ih*' rlir** \M)ii|ii 
III* plari*T» lira w ti ttifoMith Ih* »•»* of iIm olip^rv** nii.i (li* **iiir*-id 
th*' rartti lir < *nifoiind**»I at lb* *l'»r* ♦ To w hnt 1 * Ihi* * >iiii|> ireil ’ 
74-- What air th****- two plant'* raltxl t \r»’ ihf *aiiir nnmtirr rd fclar*! 
alrovr rarif » 

\7i- Uthtr*' ant *lirr*'r* nr* i.> api** arai.r * %»lK-ih*-r iIh- ** iirMi rrvolv** on 
il* ail*, or III*' h* a V I n* r* \ oUr round it on lit* *aiiM an* in an op 
ponilr ijifft nor* * 

7t> W hi* h f>piiii«tn diw* lln 1 .tit iolr>>i>oiti v a'b'pl ’ Whal iiiov* 

m*‘ntii at*' mrompatihi* with iIh -aii'r «-piiititn ’ |i<m* thr anih'-r 

lake ii f >r sra<>t>')i th.it tio > nrtlt r* \o|\««> > n it* -iti* ' 

7T W'hat I* th> an# of th • »r»li ’ 
pmjf f 

7 ** Wlmt »• tin »phrrf „*■ *V h>ti’ ryi ' 

' X^mitk arnJ A'at/ir ' • r* w )• «i i>n» » nr lit* > I Ui r ni>t^ktng p 0 tni» * t U 

w ha I piar** * 1*131 ■ * I ■{ 1 > , li -• i / -n i lo > o >■ 1 > Ai >. p h »* >•! p) i« >,» * 

-I Wlmt ar* f'rfi-jj/ >»*',. ' If . 0 . ar* (if.'i *!#</*« ao*l ;*'nirA >/i#'n*/rr 

in* a* »r* -! * 

►v r-'h.of th* li I’, i ’ 

*r!l . Ib'hr**' Ih* ftrlk * / >< * - fr-. 'Th* f^nrttor 1%’hnl 

I* It rail* »1 hv :.**• t... * 1 * ' 

^ **4 fb ft'ir Ih- I'rre. tfj,J wrro/oi* (rfr^fftl m* >» 1’lnt^r *f t f *' 

aarrutfoi* 

‘ “i K-.immtk .♦/'I'ad*' 

- < f a pi ’*'■*' 

Paralkla of 3»»itii 1> # 

- Whai^* th* ' f ■» I Ji*** »irt |J»> 4 I '•)i it mtrf.tit ’ Whal 1 * tta 

miTidian «.f T, tfloh .'•troii- rorf. t rf-opraph'-r* ’ Whal • tt^r 

" » ■ . . * . \\ }. .t ,j, , , .j, a .t) ' - ' * ’ 
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QUESTIONS ON ASTRONOMV. 

WbftI If lonfituil#, thrn, with hitn'^ flow in reckoned f 

How l0ngttmd*1 flow doe* tlic authur reckon lof^ttiale, and ad* 
viw* other* to reckon it ? What i* the toof itudv or Pans reckoned 
thi* wayT 

(HO)- How mav a map of the earth he nmninirted ? • 

('.10)- Hoe* a rMk* exhibit the true plare tif the Biar*? Are the celevtial 
mcrtilian* hx***!? In place* arc deaiffiialed by their tah' 

ttul€M and hngUude*. What are the aame arc* termed in araii*/r** 
pkf 1 What riariir m piveii to the eqiintor in the heaven* 7 to thnae 
rirrle* tti the In'avrn* that are i0endtantt on the earth 7 to the in* 
rlud«*d anirteM at the |*ile ? What mikfortune i* there in the name* 
iiai'd by iIm' early antronomer* 7 <*an thi* now he remedied 7 What 
caution i* aiveit, and what cuuree rreotnmended to future aatro- 
noiiier* 7 

(91)— What I* the tee* point for right aacen*ion*7 How are rifhl aacen* 
■ion* rerkoneil 7 What two kind* of measure are iiaeil f 
(9?)— W'hal I* otdertal time ^ Miitereal day ^ sidereal clock 7 what i* its use ? 
(9!l>— Uhiatrate by the diagram the earih's pttUs, e^aater, pMrnlUU of lati- 
tude, etevated poit 

(M)— Illustrate hy the diagram the following pan*, etluttal horixon, */*- 
vmtad and depressed polo*, altitude of the pole. m*Tidian, et/uimaetial, 
right «Mea*ieH, derlimation, polar duita nee, honrnrele. rertteal eirrl*, 
parallel* of declinntion. circle of perpetual appantian, perpetual 
aeeuhatiom 

(95> -Prove drum these diagram* that the altitude of the pole i* the apecla- 
tor’s latitude 

(96) - How It the interval in sidereal time between a star’s arrival at two 

dlllbrent terre«tri8i mendtnm* measured 7 

(97) - Fire verta — What i* the measure in sidereal lime of ilie interval be- 

tween two dilTcrimt stars arriving at the same meridian 7 
(tlH)— How doe* the eqiiinoriial intersect the east and west points of the 
hnriaon 7 Inm ttn* meridian 7 

(99) — Explain tlie word ra/Miaaiisa l>«>all tlic heaveni) bodies culminate 7 

(100) — What ceh«stial objects have an upper and /ssrer ra/siiaslisa 7 
{lOIV-What remarkable ikets are atati«d in this iKTtion 7 

II. 

(lOtD-To what has the* Arst chapter been devoted r What will now be 
destrahle 7 

( 109 ) - What IS said of astrommural instrument making ^ How sniatl an 
angle ran h* reiidere*! dottmctlj vimMe T U’hal part of rmliiis is 
one srroiMt ^ Mon Urge wmild oii«< MToiid appear on a circle of 
SIX feel diaito'ler * Has a circle e«rr been divoteil into degrees 
with is'ifect arenrso » If it c«Mibl Iw dixnleil wi»uM the divi 
Sion hr |iermnoriit ’ miiMt lb** asiroioimef remurdy itir im 

|ierfertiiini( •<! in«tr»iiiu‘i*l'* ' 

( l(M' “'T«» what prin* »|4t* mu*t tie alicMimn of lie* a*tr*>nomer be directed 7 
lUAi - Mention ttie llr-t rtoue- *.1 rrror 
(1^) 'Mention Itie M'cooit • 'Of*«* «»f »rritr 

( I07i 'Mention lii<< A'<»l soixfivm.m *•( the ihinl Give a*' exsmtile. 

. |IH> •Mentoui tin- soUln * 'I'OI Wtist srr «urh erfMi*. I stlcd t Men 

tion th* lO'Vtl iin|x>rtn/'t >'f ihiMrlaasof rrri*r» 

, HTm- W hat IS thf luixtr »»f ■•••..'fciwg «4 *lr«to*)inf the error* of ibc Aral 
i«ro cl**«ee ' 

I lIUi- M*hai r»‘msrlfibt'’ dt’cl^irs*^! in d^w* the author make ^ Wtut it thi 
ultimate m^am* nf g#*e **r * 

(lll\ How arr fTw» .•».*T»n''d » How arc the subortlinate laws 

Arst shadtmn) rorlh * 

{IW^-When i>lhef diwoelsncr* ftr«i «(rike n» do are prt xt a d 7 What 
do w# detrrl in this way ▼ • ^ • 

(JI3V— What Is a chief rsquMitr w ith the practical aalronomerT How are 
ths sffof* of Heeutfifitj corrected » What other lUnatratihn »• 
fivea » 
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•*>* firclw of the iliumal inntion by rrrf^artion 7 

I* lbt» an inatniiiMutat ttror i»r natural law ? How muat it ba 
allowad for f 

(ItS'.— What Qthrr natural law' i» ahown by liiatrumniu * How many 
mean anlar hour*, mlnuira. and at^ronda in a unh^rifal day or IM ai- 
deraal houra f Ana !£l A .16 m 4.011 a How long la a lunar day f 
(116)— Do all atari givr the aame aidereal day ? How tlwn muat tb« aular 
and lunar daya be ref anted * 

(] 17 )_i|nm mav Ihoae facta b»' retatilialK^I ^ 

(llr*V-Doea the aular day var« in ieaflh * litre an eiainple. What la the 
aiaaa aa/ar day i What inairutneni bi'at alHiwa thcae variatiutia J 
What rumparimin la niudr nf the mean aolar day f 
(llVV-'Kiidain the difM*reiirr tiMween fi\il and aatronouiical rrrkoninf. 

— Wliat other kind of tune o* alliid«'d to * 
nil^ln what two waya la lime an eeaentinl element in aatronomy f 

How li time mraaiired ? IlearritM* tla'ar Initrunienia I How doea 
('aptain Katrr uae the rlepardm t 

{liS>— What are ttw pniinpal inainimenta for niraaiirinf time’ To what 
perfection arc tlH*> hrouitlii f What la r hroiKilog) J What chro 
nonietr) T 

(194)— What la meant by the ca/wiaa/jaN or leaaatr of a alar? What uae 
ran be tnnde uf it 7 

(195>— iVacnbr the tmaail marraMaiif flow la it maile horiitontal ^ CJivr 
a deflnitioti of a mtndiaii msri, mandMa /lac, and Um nf r 0 itm* 
rtM 

(196)— UtiNTibe ll»e wirea in tlir fteld of view Why are (Ive wirea plareil 
there 1 

f l‘/7^-IIoW’ la the place of the matriimenl vended by reraeala/ 7 How 
near t«i the meridian may tin' middle wire be made to move 7 
(I12P;- Ilracrtbr the yriduNled rirrb' in the diafrain llvw rmild wr mea 
•ure an atifitlar interval b> thia inalruroeni 7 
(19P)— In what otlwr ua> mi> tin aattit tie arroinpilalied 7 
(l!IOV~Dearflbe the ditlerent indeiea How la the laal iiaeil * 

( 131 >— Mention thi' lhr»>e rirnimata nr«>« ii|win whnh Hh* riaetneaatif Ihia 
reaiilt de|M*nda Wiint la reinarked of the an of fradiiation 7 
What t« aaid ate>iii {a»iniinf tie* tnlM’ to the ubj^Mi t How i« ihia 
done in tire freafeai (MTfrrtion f 

(I!R'-- What reniarkt* are niad« reN|wrtinf tin* npplieation of the t«learo|W' r 
Who iiMeiiii-d It f 

(133W('an the aho\e ino'lt- le nplilieit to rrlralial ohjerta * Can It Ih* ap 
plied If* tie' inlervnl'* <*f ihr amrmal nn/r# ? |ii what manner » 
i I'M --Dearrilie tin- mural rtn U- 

f’l3.1i Wliai anyh* are lu' aMir>*d lo tte* iiiural nn It T 
( t3df - Hlnatrate |•\ the diagram Hie mi ane of no aaiiriny t*olnr dinfanm li\ 

. . m 

n.TTi— What urn n* made of fj# (»».}/■ »iflr * r'au it b* »een m lire day iirrn ’ 
What error id Ih - lfnii*il ran le* deli rimiietf fi» il r 
f lie . - Mention IIh' « are i * * ii( tJie /orti/ on tiie inoral i lo |e 
L l.'IO» -Whal oiler ii.f ir .r I <>n llie iii irnl f irr h> » ||om \* Ihia aig 

r» r1ain*'<l * \1 h il •• He ituid aorliire i nllrd 7 

040 1 ~ IV-ar rite tie- rraw#!' nerfei'r Mterrdfaa r^rrtr, 

( 141^— Mention li»e foui in»lri no i.’k roied to tU :< irmne !l*e le'rir.onlAt |eufil 
Hew rite He- jil imh h' e 

nWv - Ia'»eril*e ll*» >r\ . I and f*» t Il« ner ?' i»e an il* fitdiration* * 
/I43^ -Jh'frrifar iIk m*"U « f ei t> iioiMUf to a l« rr| the hoiiroiital jwunt of 
a iraduafed 'irrh 0 

( 144 fkft* nke (he t)<«aiini' r dionator and thr mode of uairif it 

Wh]i ar* Uanwl* and ir.uf'il rifn'i-a uaed or,|> on the meridian 7 
In what three war* mat a |m>inL on a apliere be determintMl by re 

frrr^^ it to f»gy<h*are*r • 

‘ w ma) an «b>rrt be olMrrred at an> ja.mi m H* diurnal covrit 7 
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f J49;-l>nicrilMf the ftrft pcMiiiion in monntmf mirb %n inttrumfnt. 
(i50>»'W)uit j« It calleil f Wb«t remlers il «attJjr manafed f 
( 1<SI ^oWhat IV Uif ntbrr piNiitioti * What iv tins iiistruiDent called T 
IS the south piiitit df* ter mined on such an inatruiueni 7 
063)^-' What IS this itinthod railf'4l f liesrnlif ii. 

0.'*4/>-IHetiilion (»nc of tlw! rliii'f iHirfioses of this instrument. 

I l&S; — I>escribr tlie trsi/A ssr/ar, and tin* Mrad«/i/s. 

( trjh,—What insinniirrit st'r%rs to no asure aiifulsr distances in all posi 
tions ? 

I lA7;-<-Ursrrtlit' tins li\ Ihr dtsKram , 

(l>>~Towhst very iinportaiit ptiriMHM*s is this applied? How must the 
altitiidi* aliove the seB otfiiig be corrected 7 
(l.Vi)~ What other eleunnt iiisirunient is meiitioiiud * 

(|i!0)'>'l(lustrate Ibirda's invention of the principle of repetition. In wiiat 
manner may errors be ditiiiiiislieii and almost removed by this in 
strunieni ? What remarks doi's the author make concerning r«- 
peatiDf rirries, at the dfise of the chapter ? 

ni.knxR in 

lAl H-Of what consot|iience is eengraphy to an astronomer ? 
llltt]i~DeAiir geograpliv What is astronomical geography ? 
l(Kl>~ls the earth reali) spliencal Hot* far does it deviate from sphere ’ 
What name is given to the form of it ? 

( 1A4)— Which section of the earth is rtrciilar ’ W^hich elliptical ? 

{IA5/— Hescnlie the miale of determining the nrcumft'renre of the earth 
(1€G^ — What two things are requisite to be known ? 

What marks help to d«*terintne tiegrees on the earth t How are they 
uiM'd f What condition is mentioned » 

( lO^WMusI the iiM'asure be ma<le on tlw' siendias 7 
htK»| -How IB this metlKKl nMshrtri! in praetire 7 
(ITWt— How Is the rroir from refraction obviated ? 

( l7l>->Whal IS the limit of error in this measurrmeni f 
(IT^H-Whai inference is made fVnm tlw arcs measured in diflbrvnt laii 
mdes 7 

n73V— Illustrate the diagram 

{J74h-AI what ronclusion dtirs tlie author arrive respecting a aiertdtess/ 
ssrrien t How d»*es In- derite this conclusion ’ 
ll73i— Do plumb lines always point to Ibr centre of the earth ? Illustrate 
this truth by the diagram 

(I7A>— What IS tlw' simplesi lorm of a flattened hgn re 7 To what figure 
does the earth conform * What is the length of the sfuafsris/ di 
ameter in notes 7 What of the pefar 7 W'hai is the diflereoce 
railed 7 flow tnu< h is it 7 

(l77>~llow’ many thousand fe«-i is a meridional ilegree 7 How many thou 
sand miles in an eqnalniial nrcumfe retire ? 
t lTH; - What IS Ihence niferml in he tb»‘ figure of the earth ? 

How does this agree with theiiry * Mention the steps of the iltus 
iration 

JHOwWhaf IS ilie figure of iM|iiiltbrotm of water in a whirling bucket » 
^Hl ) — A|>plv similar rea«>ning io tiie shapi' of an earih rutating on iis 
a CIS Il«*w d.ies this rase dilb-r from the fikrnier » 

W'hat iliustniiiotts are afforded by geobigy r lvw« land gradually 
assume tht' form of rysifiSrmsst ||«m w«mld this cliangr all^t 
an earth at rest ’ ll»u an < arth in rfdatum * 
i What rsatrKllon in Ihi* reawniing is mentomed * 

V imv What IS the amount rif rminfugal at the equator 7 How does 
this afibei the weight of the water^l the equator* Mow at tba 
poles 7 What should we ronrlodr a pri#p| r Would thWcQiiclu> 
stou be correct * 

(IMV-Who first disr«»%s>red and r<«m|Nite«l this deviation from a 7 • 

( What ob% UMis fonsrquenrr f«df« ws fr*»m thif disrovery P How do«* 
gravitv iar> from the equator to the poles * Bv what law 7_ 
vlH7’- Ciuiht this variation of rraiiti be measured by the steefyarda* 
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the di««raiii. 

(ISS^UIuttnite tbe Ofure. the rhanir of grarltjr be thua deter- 

niaedT 

(l90>->WlMt if the other aiethnd ? What inetanre |» gieen f What would 
a body, weifbinf 10.000 Iba. at the equatt>r, weigh when tranaport- 
ed to London f 

(I9I>->What i« the result of the pendulum experiments 7 flow does this 
diflbr (Vom the number denoting ceiitriAigai force at the equa- 
tor? 

(m>-»Bxplaln the origin of this diflbronee. 

(103>->Oire Newton's definition or grarity. How does this operate in a 
•phere 7 In an ellipsoid 7 How does it operate npon the eqnatorial 7 
how on the polar parts 7 What is the diffrrence 7 
not) What are the two causes of the trade winds 7 
(IIQ) What eurrenta does the sun (mduee in the atmosphere where it is 
vertical 7 How does the place where it is vertical vary 7 
(106) Why does air removed fVotn the poles towarils Itie equator assume 
a westerly direction 7 What winds are thus rausnd 7 
(197) How might a hurricane be caused? Dues the land ever Intercept 
the pasnage of the air incumbent on it 7 
( W; What follows from this 7 

(iUP) What would then result? What do these rrial currents consti- 
tute? 

(tlW) How does the compensntion take plar** 7 What winda does this 
rompensalion proper 7 

(901 How is a point ^termined on the earth's surfWre 7 
^Wiy-^What would latitude then be 7 What confusion frillows fttun Ihs 
earth's furm of an eUi|iaoid7 What nii»re general deflnltion w 
given I 

(603)— Is the longitude of a place as easily determined as tlie latitude 7 
Why n«H 7 

I'JOf)-- What general ^iposition is staled ^ llnw is it illustrated 7 
iRWv— How If this dllwrenee of the esses stated f 

What it tile diflH^enee between /ws/ and skss/sre lime 7 How is a 
sidereal chick regulated 7 Is snleresl lime local 7 Is mean a^r 
time local 7 Whai kind of itinr is absolute 7 
f ‘JIT I— Describe thr iqieration of getting lars^ fistr 

( How much would two cjochs regulated at diflbrent meridians didhr 
if brought together 7 

(9lfD— mnee clocks cAnnot be momil, what substitute can be used ? 

(6 10^ Describe thr proress of dntermining longiludea by a perfrart rhfo 
muiieter Mow dties a rhmnometfr «ary from isrsf now going 
westwsrd 7 how esstward f 

(911>— What singular cirrumaiance happens to a traveller who goes west 
ward round the globe 7 whai eastward f What eonfusiun in dales 
may ecist m dilwrenl sritlenients on the same meridian 7 
/'2lf>— C'an chronomelers lie relied on impliriil)' f t'an this incoavenience 
be entirrijr obviated by l•■•ng nmiiv rhninometers’ 

(9l9v— Oivr the eiample of ihe use of lelegraphir signals 
(914)— How may their arrursry be increased f * 

How (hr may expt<wi«ms «f rorfceis be seen at wa * How fkr may 
dashes of giinpt*wdef lie seen on land » 

(916) - Describe the method of using a senes of stsilons and signals 

(917) — What use ran be made f»f mrteivrsf 

(2H;— What advantage do the evitpsrs of Jnptier’s ssielines iwessai f 
WDiai limit Is there to this metivid f 

S TV— Wlmt are the sdvania^ of itie lunar methrsi » 

I/— Illustrate this method by the hand over r dtal plate 

>— If the intervals wefr- v«>^|qal band# errenim imutoo a«r unifrinn, 
whaidVouM be the dr«t reqnidil* f What the serond-what Hie 
tbiri 7 • 

'/PP*y remark* to the motion of thr smuts smonf the #<art 
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f03>— Whal further circuroatance would complete the aiialofj ? What n 
paraliai i • 

(9M^-Oive the full cotnpahenn of the lunar theory with thia clock. What 
can an obaerver accomptiah hy meaaunng the aiacii’a anfatar dm 
tanco from a atandard atar 7 

flow might mapa of a country be conatrueted 7 Deacribe the method 
of triangulating a country. 

(US;— flluatrmie thia method by a diagram. 

(9in>~What la tlie flrat remark on thia proceaa 7 What trianglaa near the 
baae muai lie avoided 7 flow long may the aidea bt at a great dia 
taiire from tlm hate ? * 

(W;~Wliai ia the aeeond remark 7 la a rtMluction to the hortami required T 
llluatrate the uar of the theodolite by the diagram. What ii «p*a 
n<a/ rtreaa t What doea it prove 7 
flow may we beat ronreive of the aub|faet 7 What aaglee does the 
tbendollte give 7 B> w liat rule are the cakulationa raadered atui 
ftle? 

^my-oWhal la the reeult of auch an operation 7 
(iDl ;~-Whai la a map 7 

(*i32r~How many ktnda of pro>ectiona7 lHuatratr the artAqfe^kac pro 
lection by the diagram 

7933v— llluatralr the gttr^grmpktr projeriinn. What adrantiM haa it 7 
(W)-What lathe flrat georoctriral property mentioned 7 What the ae 
fond 7 

(SUH-lkearribe Merralor'a projection. What defbet haa it 7 
(liaBH-What great reauU of maritime diacnvery la BaeDlioaad7 How aa 
l^mdiin aitualed in the terreatrtaJ hemiaphare 7 Of what import- 
anre la thia (bet in aairotoHny 7 

(1I37>- What la flirllier re<|uiaite to rnmplete our knowledge M the aarth a 
aurface 7 flow may the depth of the ocean he determined! What 
two wa>a of determining tW level of a land station 7 
Explain the diagram 

(XVK-How are atratk of equal denaiiy diatributed over the aurfiaee of the 
globe 7 How may the beighta «»r two atationa be referred to the 
aame atrata 7 

(qgOV— ll<iw are the botttima of valleya and the ridge linee of hilla de 
terniined 7 

rif AFTER IV. 

1MI> »What la aaid of the farilit) of determining the plaee of the heaven- 
ly bodieat How doea thia laak compare with that of making 
map of towna and tiilagra 7 
fMIV- What more aimple nteihoil may be uaed ? 

(MS)— What are tlir three great advantagra of the method of mendtan ob 
aarvaliona 7 Are Hh' ralrulationa eaaier 7 
(1H4^-What la tiecoanarv to determine the right aarenaion of a reketial 
object t flow ran the rate of a aHtereat rhirk be determined 7 
How tta error t 

(ii45v-|a the equinox an arhitrary point t May any atar be taken aa a 
• aero point In praetirr f 

(IlfflV What are the two naya of determining dwiaaataaa f What corrve 
tioiia are required 7 

(iMTv -What important queatmti ariaee here r 

How may the m«M«n be aleiwn to move among the atari '* How the 
aun 7 lh> any other luNtiea move 7 

0f4P^ %Vhat la aaid of the flxrdneaa of the areal multitude of the atari t 
What eirrnliona are there » Wtiawarr tlirae etreptioaa railed? 

— What rlaeMliralioo doea thia rirrumatanre ratabiiah 7 
(^ly-^Hve a deflnition f»f eoaM^reapay %Vhat raution la given to the 
leader 7 What la awant ha ihr aerniar ranaiiona of Iheea pointa 
and tinea 7 a *a * 

What duct the auth^ir aar alwati the artiAcial hgurea caade oa glohai? 
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(953>-WlMt remtrkaM^ Mtiir*/ Uivtiiiciiuni »rr ihorr t Drarribe tbr miikf 
iMf . How do4>« It appear in a powerful lekwcope f 
(tS4><-Wbat » the sndiarr Wliat the erliptie r How inrtined to the 
equinoctial f Huw (hr duet the ladiac eitend eacii aide of the 
ecliptic ? 

(!iS5)<-What bode baa the simjilMi apparent motion t 
(^>'-Wliat I* the aiiHHint of llir eidereal year etp r eiwed in mean aolar 
time f Exprraa it in nilereat time. Ktplaiii the cauae of tlua dlf 
fere ace. 

^)>-Ia the place of the ecliptic amonx tlie atara invariable * What 
limitation Y • 

()UH) — Illustrate by the diafram tbr pafaa iff tkf mUptit TbeaWaa of tiir 
equinoctial. Tlie rrrna/ and mutummml ryaiaaaaa 7^ two aW 
aficM. The two enures 

(35D) — Illustrate by tlie diafrant cirr/aa of latitude, also, /aifiadt and (as 
ftrada. \ 

(9Q0>— How dties spherical Irifonometry enable u« to determine iongiiuUs 
and latitude, from knowing tlie rtglil aarenaittn and declination * 
(^l>-~What IS the ai>ro point of right asrenaion 7 What motion hn« this 
point 7 Huw much in a year f iiow’ much aince ratalufuea were 
Arsl made 7 How lung to complete a lour 7 
(903V'l>eambe tlie eflI’Ct of tliia receasiuri upi>n the kingitudea of stars 
(‘iKlt — Ilow' may we form a Just nlra of this phenomenon t 
^i54>-‘Huw IS the place of the mdi detenu iiinl among the starst What 
two lootiuns has it. and what are tliey railed 7 
Describe the first or uniform itihtmn of the pole How does this 
correspond with the recession of the equinotes 7 
(9fiC>— What fiunihar illustration is given 7 IKies ilie polar point on the 
earth's surfhee move 7 What two fbcis pr«>vr this t 
(467)— How (hr it the star calbvl the ps4e star fYom the p(4s 7 Ans I ' 34' 
How near will it approach ths pole 7 When will a l.yrw bsc4ims 

Does this bfihrt tlie 


{m 


mth star 7 
-lllenliut 


i4m the amount uf the earth's nuisriss. 
loncitiides and nghl asrensions of stars 7 

(‘JfiP>— Describe the result of tlirse rombtned motions 

( 370 ^ — |>n tiir nun and fdaneta have this molom 7 How then is it caused f 

,47l^\Vliat IS understisid when we sfieak *»f the right asrensnm and ile 
clination of a body f What is meant bv sguahsir •>* observation f 

{77S>— Illustrate tlie diagram lie* imsle of rompnting ihew changes 

,^r73^— What Is the precestdon in longitude and laltiude r What is tuita 
tiiin in the same * 

^274— Wliat remark is made alvnit sideerw/ fisic ^ 

Do preressKMi and nutation change the place <»f ubjscis Cf>inpar«Mi 
with each other * Is there any o|»iiral cause of such change r 
Repeat the illustration in ihis section 

(477;— How mav nor eyes m telescopes compare with such tubes T What 
IS this displacement called 7 

(277* What is the amount of the angle of aberration » flow is ii c«»m 
puted 7 

(270) -What IS the law of its variation with the direrimn of the esrth'9 
motion in space * 

(4HQe— What is the uranngraiducal cliN-t of slierrationY What efiket on 
a particular star 7 

(4NI^ — Who constructed the best tables for clearing Ihe places of stars f/f all 
these edhrts 7 Where have they been published r 
What is the rule given by astroiounical writers frtf rotnptitnig 
aberration 7 • 

RSi— Dssctibe the five quantities umler disrusiion How many must be 
given to determine the others » 


(RM)— How do vou determine the sidereal time of a star's rising or aetting » 
1>— Illwstqne Ihe problem <if equal anttndes Wh 


1%'liai is Its urn 7 


-What is the memrnftmmei prdnt of the echoic 7 IIKistrsta by 
• diagram the WKsle of * " 


'' c^impntinf its atliiu^ and btngitoda. 
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(WTWWhtt it tht aiif It of tituatioii of a alar f 
(9BB)-Meotion tht practical maiim litre firea. 

CHAPTEE V. 

(iflO)~Wliat It the plane of the ecliptic 1 

the tiio’i uiottoa in right atetation uniform 7 What la iu aaeao 
motion in longitude 7 Mention the llmita. 

^'VI)«Wliat ta a Atlieaieterf Wtien it the aun*t diac gr»aittt7 whonleaat? 
Calling the tun't mean dittance 1.00000, what are lU lirniu? What 
law between lU dietance and apparent angular motmu 7 
flVsl)-' Illuetrate the tun't real orbit attreferred to the earth. What it the 
tee^trUUf t What figure do wt obtain by traang the aunt ob- 
■ervtd miition in longitude, compared with hit diataace at deter- 
mined by hit apparent dite 7 Doct Uda rtault corrttjpoad with the 
proptrtiea of the tilipte 7 

(903>— Compare together the eitremea of the tun't diatanot, and the ri 
tremta of hit velocity, and deduet the law between them. What 
It thit law 7 la It general 7 
(904>~Wliat mmarkablt eondution it deduead? 

(nft>>-Wtial three citcoaaeiaaeee combine to render the eomputatlon of the 
•un'a longitude from theory diflkult7 Who firm dieeovered the 
law that eoonacta them together 7 What ia the rmhae vector 7 
Whet it the remarfeeMe law eoaceraing it 7 
(MW What foliowa whan the timee are uaequaJ 7 

i MwRum up the circuBMteaoee of the aua'e eppareni annual moiioa 
MwWhat le parallax 7 Of what uaa le tha hnowla^ of It 7 
M)-What ia tha amronornical acceptation of psmitas 7 Whni faduction 
dOM thie f« 9 ttire iu ohearvatioue 7 What forthtr dimlactioiie am 
m a de 7 

(900)0 What ia tha eAct of parallax 7 

(SOlh-Whal ia baelamlal par«4fos7 How le the parallax at aav altitude 
determined when the bnriaontal parallax la known 7 How la the 
horianntal parallax datermtned 7 

(MWlleaerike the circuoMUneea under which two obee rre n might deter 
mine the eun'a pnraltax. 

(300)»When not on the name meridian, how could they coaapare their ob- 
eervntione 7 

(9(H>~Wbat ia tbe boriaontat pnmtiax ao reeulting ? How for olT mnat 
Ih* sun be f 

(lOftwHow le the eun'a magnliude determined 7 What ia ita diameter 7 
How doea this eomparp with the eartb'a diameter 7 How diiee tie 
bulk compare with the earth'* bulk 7 

(3M)'>4)ive tbe reaeuo wby it appeara that ibe tun doee not revolve around 
the enrtb 

(907 y— Do the *tar« eudbr ana parallactic dieplaremeni fhun thie motion 7 
Where la the centre nr gravity hf the eun and earth situated 7 
(9W)-Whai I# Ibe C'uperniran view of the aystetn 7 
(90U)« In Ibe earth's annual iwnion what ts ibe pnaiiton of the earth's axle 7 

S IOwRxplafa the afniaara* 

Ily-Explain Iba nertkern aebrwe. and evecw rtcr/r - the mmtmrrtie ttrtU. 
(91«>»What ia remsrksd nf piitfee belwren theae rirrira at the northern 

the sun la in the suulh^ or winter stdrttcr 1 
(SiaD^Exphila the change of aeason* 

(J9H'*- Are Iheee rhangve leallr »»biacfeed7 Explain ihr wo. 

t9U) -Ha* the ellipMc form %*t the eartb'a nr^i iiturh rrrr<rt rni ihr* Brasoti T 
Prove that agsa/ amount* of heat wn* tvtsl fnun the mid ih 
paming Ihmugh efnai angtee atsMii it What iinptmant coorin- 
Sion It mentioned at ilw end of tbi* aertom * 

T>s what fixed pitUnt dom t|m autine tffrr the lauititgi anil nrluta 
of the hearent^ K»dl»e» Whni la Ih* gasresln< aifil what the 
mtHe place of a body * What ta iindrnit^eid by k<A^«nrrw 
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(317>»WlMit is tb« UK>u 0 t of the wn't k$tittmtrie ind Imtfifd* * 

How mmj wo coKoive of tiw ksimmtru mmtmM omI mUttm * 
(318>~ Explain ky tlw diafran tlw ptaeo of tb« p»rtlwlk»n. Wlwn> o an it 
in 18007 Wbat motion ban it 7 

(310>— What !• tha aMna hMigituda of Ihr aanh t !>»•• lit inia placr diflrr 
from thM 7 How majr tbr romwtion be oompatetf 7 wWn do iIm 
true and nwaa loagltudee aftoo 7 

(fiOH What le their diflbrence caJM 7 Hon in it applied 7 What in its 
maximum value 7 

(381>->How in the Bun*e true place m the ecliptic determined 7 
(3®>— How in the equation of cAitre deiermtiiMl by obeerraiion » Hon 
does thin five the eccentricity 7 What rotncidence i» mentioned * 
(383>-~What is apparent noon 7 What in nMoe noun 7 What is the lint 
cauae of their dlUrreiioe 7 What the serond 7 
(3M>-*Wniat fhietuation do theee two cauaes produce 7 What is the dilirr 
enee called 7 Where published 7 

(3M)-‘What are the How are the two aamed 7 flow maay •tens 

are there 7 Name them. Make a drawiuf of their symbols l^w 
is the ecliptic divided 7 

(3U>->What are the two frigid aoDea7 Are aonee of talilude and climate 
alike 7 

(9B7>— Explain the causa of didhrence between the xds t e e / and tropical 
year. Wbat is the amount of each 7 
(SV^^Explain the anomaiisiic year What le the amount 7 
(3ai>>-Give the comparwon atatad in the early part of the aactlon. What 
triumph of antronomy la alluded lo ? 

(330><~l>a8nribe the epote on the aun. What motiou have they 7 P esr r thr 
their iiaa and fkicluatione What is said of the part of the sun'a 
disc BOC occupied bt’ nmts 7 
(331>-What are fbeuW 7 

(33B>— How did Nir WtUiam llcumhei explaia iheav apiHa 7 
(339^MentJoa the refion of the aun'e s^ua TV iaclinatlon of ihe nun's 
equator to the eel i pile —Iheir poiat uf intereactioa-- length of sun's 
period of rotaUoB 

(!D4)— ^ate the first IndKaiion that the lemperaturv of the vieible surfbee 
of the sun is very elevaied—thr •pcond-'ths third- whai Inler 
enre rrspectinf tV b<idy <»f the sun f 
f33SWEiplain the rauee of the afttaiion «»f the fluids on Ihe sun's surfbre 
(33G/— Enumerate Uie various iiMiiioiie on I hr earth's surfbee <rausral by 
the Min's Vai 

(337>— What conjecture does tlie author give reapscUBf the supply of Ibis 
Vai? 

CTIAPTER VI 

fSSRWMentton the apparent mr>tion of ihe*7i»ie»n- its nvrragr pefi<«l 
f330) — Why IS Its orbit c^mstdered nearly nrculsr 7 

(3«0V— What lv*o ways of determining its distencr T Wbat is its mecn 
distance frfim the earth 7 f'cmipare lU orbit uilb i V sun's •••»> 
7341>~EipUiB by the diagram the aaods deiermtaing IV auma's Iran 
distance from an observer How then !• its diamrier det^»iinr«n 
What is Ihe aasosiat of it 7 Oompare iV muem's bulk uitb that 
of the sank 

fMfrl Bbow that IV moon's orbtt is elliptical What is lu ec«eatr»ciiy 7 
(hOHfrUte tv tocliaatioa of t V mtioa's orbil to tV erliptir. frrfin* iis 
aereadVg and dssreadlag aed*. -perigee and epqfee -line 'd epMVs 
(>4i) Mow does IV awnm^ i^t compare n ilh Ihr varth's 7 lllustrale | V 
vanatioa of IV ormniy a diagram 

(MSV-How mach do tV moon's nodse retreat per day 7 How long m IV 
fwriod of t Vif entire revolution 7 WTmi siars in IJue period mas* 
at some tune tie in Us path 7 ^Vhai d esp ia t em t ai of iV moon's 
laiiftMa is edhNbd in a asonih 7 

I ruaclamoa follows m sps et ing e«ra War f Haw macb daas 
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paratUx increaae tlila linit fitr tbt snifmts at tl» tank 7 iraacilli 
an aclipae of tte mu. DaaertiM a total ecti|>a » an aanalar 

(M7)— Whan 4o aolar adlpaaa happrn I Why are ihara not ccJifMra avary 
conjunction ? What la thv limit of aolar aelipMa* Explain lb* 
diafram. How far may th* moon ha flrom ib* nod* at an arlipa* 
of ihe aon T 

(34fil>~Wban if an oecultition pooribl* t 

(M9>— What conclufiona ara drawn fyom ib* plwiinmana nf aolar Mlipaaa 
and occultaiion* f l>rarribe tb* phanumana of an nemltaiion 

(30O>^l>aarrlba tb* ebaiifac in tba apnaaranra of ib* moon'* dint arery 
month 

(351 Explain tbea* chanfa* by a diafraro. and idiow that tba ann i* tbi> 
aourcc of tha moon'* light 

(352>-Rrp(>al the caiinr of ita* moon’* pha«**« Bxplatn tbr rauap of oor 
acwing th* darker portion of the mt>on whan new— and not aaeinf 
It when older. 

(363>— What I* a lunar month? What i* the eynodical immth? What 
rauaaa It to escaad the aideraal month ? 

(354>— What l* a lunar eel ip*e t Wlien do** it happen? How do lunar 
eclipaaa prove the earth'* ■pberleily ’ 

(355)— Explain b> tlir diafrani the mmkrs and penaaihra in an erhpa* 

(SSAj—Mention the phenomena of a lunar *clip*r. When i* a aolar erlipa* 
total 7 When annular ? 

357)— What ramarkable period of eelinae* i* mentioned ? 

’3511)- Qiva tha raaaon way a lunar ecllpae la ea*lly ralrulalad ? 

35Pv— What I* required to ^tennina tha diaien*i<»n« of th* moott*»*hadow t 

’3n0>— What If meant by tha revolutirm of llw iiM>nn*» apudra T Now loaf 
I* Ita period I 

(351) — How may the mm»n'* motion hr brat ronretved ? mate the two 

revolution* of the rili|iar Itaelf 

(352) " What I* vaid of th* oftoon’* aurfbre ? Hliat I* remarked of the va 

riatlon of the lenfth of the ahadow* of the lunar niountam* ? 
How hifh are theae nnHintalna 7 

i 353) -fSive a partiriilnr ilearripiion of lunar mountain*, volranoe*. lie 7 
354)— Olv* tin* author'* remark* on tlir rlimate of the m«*m 
355V— How amall a epac* on the rmem ran be earn 7 1* there any appear 
anre of animal* or vegruhle* 7 

(365)— iVarribe th* lunar Mimmer and W'lnier How often doe* Ihe mortn 
revolve on it*ait*7 How mtirli t* the plane of tbi« rotation in 
rimed to the eriipiir ? 

(3(t7V-~Ex|ilain tbr moon's iibration* 

(3611)— What I* the earth's appraraiire to an inliabitant of the moon 7 

I'llAPTER VII. 

(3rt»)— What t* the objeei of this rliapter? 

<370)— How do %ve fel the Idea of p«arer or raw 
(37l>~WlMlt la gravity 7 What Ha trndenrT f 

the motloti of a * 100 * thrown obliquely upward* Wb«t 
inquine* doaa it auggeat 7 

{373V— What hire* i«*xrtled when a *lnne i* whirled m a ding? What 
might be suptHwed In t«kr the plarr of the etrlng in tb< rate ot * 
bmy ravidving round Ihr earth 7 What must he Die {>rn«d nf 
a body revolving round tb* aiurlbrv la cwder that it may be 
kept up t 

(374>— What wouM b* the iwrtad at tha aann^if gravity remaina th^aw 7 
What maat rewHrg b* to only retain tbr BKwm in it* orbit with 
ita known period 7 

(375V— In wbnt proponitm then i» gravity at tba moon diminiahad ? Wbai 
analogHra eonarm Ibi* 7 • % • 

(375>— Hiair Nawton** law of umrrrMil gravtUllmi How d^ it appTy 
to apb a r aa f • 



QUESTIONS OK A^HTROKOMT. 40^ 

377)-~)lention tlM^ cunrMi m wturh bmiin* AiirartiMg mmck mtkH 
move* fttHn thrw iputual •llriKiiimt »«W f**t Um 

•mgnlmr vWariif f 

Hnw «k» thMT •tatrsivntt ennfuna I** ut«rrvftt»uii ? 

(379> -Wluil I# «tiklr<l >• « OM'AMiri' of ihr miu * aHrftjritvf vu^pff) * ||mw 
many linir« i« lhi« frratrr Ilian thr l‘•Mh « alirariivr rnrft> t 
{pM, - Wtiat (lorn this iirovr rMurciinf the iMin t mam I «uh‘a ir-tnim f 
i; Uk inlviuity uf ibr aun t aiuacttun «i it* ■uflaf* wuti tk 

(3HSI/— WlM^rc I* Ibr eantrr of fravity of ibr rarth amt mn * 
be ronntk'mt vtaiionart'^ 

mV— flow may wr mnoritr of the iiiiM)ir* anti earth'* mhUioh about <>airb 
otber f Aa4 at tbe »anir time »f tbeir comimm in«>tion rtmiwl tt»» 
•un f 

Wbat dtirturbinf «(fect itor« the auM* atlrartian e&ert upon the 

intMifi » 

{3h 5*— Repeal Ibr example of twu •i.tnea Irl f*ll on Ibr rarih 
(SHRy-xEnuuierale the dialufbiitf influenre* of the tun on the m<*on'* mo 
lion ^ What air tht > ra)k*t ? 


t'HAPTKtt Vni 

OFT)— Mention ilte namm of the |tlaneU 

(3HHV "What i* of ihrir a{*parrn( geoeenine motion*? JRantion thr 
four u/ir* tiMliara/ plaiM t* 

(3W' - How do wr are theae rmittona from the earth ? 

;^n90> "lilualratr tbrar apparent motion* hv thr diaffam Wlurh la thr 
grealeat on the whole, thr tliri'et to rriri*jr*<?r Uioiton * 

(WP-W^hal I* frmarkofi of ib- rt'cutanii of ihr peinat of a planet t 
iMiaaint it* iKMle* f 

fSht* -What inf* renrr may he made from On* rirrurnttanre » 

- What natural aup|a«aition i» hrrr made t 


»i— la there ant rrlatn.n oharf»r«l hrtwern itwir apparent dtameiar* 
and their #/aa#arbNu from the win ^ Hire the »iampl* of Mar* 
l¥?uil la aaid of thr nha*r« of aotnr of I hem ? W*hat inibfrnr* i* 
drawn fnwi fhear tiha*r«r 

y-tfoMT mat ail th*^ ale*%e .iitprarsnrr* and motiohadw- at «inre r* 
plained ? H«w do we drtrrtnine thr |»ef»t«d»r (imr of a platH*! » 
*i»* of Mrirurt and Vrnu* Thru 
ilirir appaff nt nioiion* afler hatrinf | 

("XfA littjwtrale the al»otr by a diagram 

^400 • What term tr applie*! lo M"rriir» and Vrnu* to di*tinfui*h them 
from thr other* * Rtplairt Ihrir grrairat *«ar#ra atwf »**r«e«i 
eloflfatioii* -lllrir im/^nor and **pfrn»r rt»nj*i»vrli<»n* 

(401 .--inuttrate to the diacratn ft»r /e*ar#*f r/«*|rari«a •ern in . .. 

eury** mhii %Vhat are the rr*favt»%e di*ianre« from fha autT f»f 
Mefrurj Wnu* and Ihr earih * 

'^4IW^->-lloW are Ihr •idetral nerovf* Iff planet* determined t What are 
thoarof JMemirt and Venn*’ Wimi are iheir egMli/af prfoni* ♦ 
(404>- IIHiatrair b) the diagram the ap|>arriii ini>lion* of Menurt and 
Venn* hftowifff Ihrir ra<)ii and prn.wt* 

|Qjt»-^||ow fa*l i>o Ihme pM^rt* ne»>r in thru ofbil* ’ Why at* the er 

ow are tlvif •tafmnary point* ilrtermined r W*hat i* the 
lion of rheae point* for Mefuir^ and Ventia ? 
apibirt the f%i*e« <i4 Mf’trutj and Venn* 

I* \rnu* tifigbteat V f'prm what dor* thi* 
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OlAPTBt X. 

Bmmi Um MMrftJ rmarlit o* comet*. Out uijr eipteMikm of 
tbmi Uifai IM mode T 

(47l>— Hoir moiijr coowu U9 ilwre T Who! very brtflM eomot* Imee op 
prorod I 

o demipikoa of « comet How lorge hove Ihotr lotloopp eor o d T 
'473>— U Ihe toil olwojr* preoeut ? Whot comet hod •eeerol toilo T 
f474>-«Wliot to eoid of letownpic comeu 7 Wbol doe* the outhnr eootliidc 
rotu^ntng their Mibatoner t How does it eompore tn deneity 
with elouda f 

( 175)-' To wfioi I* thui development of roatot*’ otmoopherm owmt ^ 
(47fih~Whot reooon la there for brliertnf thoi the noclett* 1* eomethinf 
filie deoce emolic or friffY 

,477)«>Clivr the author'a remorlui on Ihe motion* of comet*. How doe* 
their awe vory 7 

47H)-> Who flr*l proved that comeu ore mbjert to the low* of frovitjr 7 
1 47TI)- Whot la necoaaory In order to determine Ihe orbit of o comet 7 
f4^^-IVhot curve will irenerolly repre«ent their orbiu 7 Whot w *oid of 
comet* movinf in hyperbo|o*7 Whmt of ihnm moYtnf in etlipae*? 
(4lll>— Whot I* the moat reioorkoble romet 7 How neorly woa ita return 
predicted by f.loiroiit tn I75D7 Who prediirled it* return in IKIS 7 
Whot effinct w o* produced by tta oppeoronce in former Ofea f 
(4f9>— Whot other remorkable comet wo* diarovered in 1819 7 Wliat la ita 
period t 

(4ICIV— Mhwt aiitmlar fkct ho* been diaeoveted in th* period*nf this comet 7 
flow ia It acetHiiited for 7 

(404)->WIk> diaeovored Ihe other comet 7 Whot to lU period 7 Whot *io- 
ffuiority iii ita orbit 7 

(4ftS)->Whot edoet bod Jupiter on the oomel of 17707 Did the comet dto 
Curb Jupiter or hi* •otelitte* 7 
l4tolV->Whot ia rvmork*d of the vrdttme of the comeu t 
(4l(7>— Hive eiomple* of their aiie*. How i* the dimlnatioii of their toil* 
in enooeaeive revolution* orr4)ttnied fbr 7 
(4W>->Whoi chonge ho* been remarked in the dimenaioa* of Enk*** comet 7 


CHAPTER Xr 

f 4HU>~ Whot ore pertsrtouioaa f Frfim whot do they ariae 7 
(490V— Wa* Newton aware nf the exialencc of thcae pcrtaeborieea ♦ Whv 
did he not compote ttiem 7 Will hi* law of fravity explain them 7 
(491N~'Wh*t I* neceeaary to cntnimtc thear frerarboliaa* r Whot i* the 
author'* uhjecl in dcwrihing them t 

(499)— What II the eflbct of a third bud) on two bndie* luoi inf round each 
other 7 

'49!!)— How do the moaae* nf Ihe planet* Cfimpore with the nin'* maa*^ 
Whot la the chief ofent in di*turbinc the motion of acci>ndoriea t 
(im^~\%*liol principle in mecHanir* la ineiitioned mncerninf llic weaieu 
# t«ep allbrla uf diaturbinf force* * What rompitr»a<ni i* given m 
illoatrote them 7 In whot inatonee* muat the timmftt in Itarar per 
turbot lunt be rontiHtUid f 

To whot then i* the proUem of diatwebearaa reduced r 
^4911) -How iVwa the inirnatly of the diaturbinf ^irre %ar> t 
(49?>— tllttilrole by a diAgram the efibrt of • dtatiirhinf force tn changinf 
the orbit of the diaturbed body WhoL i« a curve of double curva- 
ture 7 • 

• IPPWilow I* thl* diatuibing fiicce molvad 7 
{l99V-rader whot canftfuralioo ikn* llie line of node* rw»aye*da7 
(MlV— When doe* it ad vo ora * • ^ . 

la thiBCoar Imw can wr determine whether Hm line c7%md*a pd. 
incc* or retrofTotlc* on if»r wte'fleT ^ 
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on lim wk»U Uw rttHfnitttm tbt nodf yirttii ll»tf 

I tf the grontMt ^ i etn r tn rtM ollbct of the nMNMi on the •arth'n 
in the ecliptic f 

(304>— What u the eflbct of eneh piniiet't attracuon on the orbit of t very 
other plane! f 

(a(tt>~Wbat If the motion of the nodea of the planeurj orbite on the tme 
ecliptic t 

What It the ueual amount of thia motion of the planeta* node* in a 
•century f What danger would reault Ihun a gmt chanfv of the 
incHnatione of their equatore to the ecliplir f 

(flFr>-'Ie there any conneiion between the momentary rhangoe of rerem 
of nodee and of inclination of orbite I 
What conclueion foUowa fhwi the reaeonlnf in the pianediiif 
article ? 

(AOPWWhat aid ii Airniahed by the itsffi emkmimt t 

(510^How are the nodee eituated with reepeci to the dtefnrbinf Ihere in 
caee L 1 What effect Ukee place on the indlnaiion in a whole 
revolution ? 

(311>~linw are the nodee eituated in caer 11 r Doee any chaaff in place 
of nodee or in inclinetion take place f 
How are the nodee eiiuated in raw* III ? Ilow are they affected, 
and bow i« the inclination affected in a whole rrvolulioa in thie 


Mwiiion f 

r M be cuppoeed at reet, what will be it* effect upon the inclination 
in a WHuui aKvnu*Tioii or tmv none f 
(5U)-flhow that Iheerntr will he vrry Mnell if we mraoee M dieinbuted 
like a eolid ring over every point of ite ortnt. What raunpenMlion 
takee place in thia caee ? Whet minute venation remaiae unenm 
peneated in a eynodir period of M ^ Now it thia taller variation 
compenaaied in a revolution of the nodee f 
(515>>-Bepeat the the<»ren of Lagrange How doee thia theorem guaran- 
tee the etability of the eymem I 

(5l6>-llow mneh doee the oMiouity diminieh in a eenlurir T la thia dimi- 
nution penodieal 1 Whai la ita greateet etieni f 
(3I7>- What other phenomenon ia miied up with tha variation of the ob 
liquity of the ecliptic f ^ 

(518)— D^ribe the preceawon of the *Mjulnotee. Whit la Ibr ranee of Hue 

(5lfV-W^al"tmr e'iferia wouW Wlow fhim the euppoeliion that t in the 
tbrer preceding ftguree la a fluid ring f 
(5!|0>-\Vbat roinprnaallon wilt taka place if we auppoee Ibe ring lo be In- 
lleiiMe like a keep ’ 

(«r»-\ViII the noiira iii thia raac recede at (hey do when a aingw mole 
rule ii ooufidetrd f 

t Will the rotation of the r»ng change thi« reeull » 

I iben wouM he ihe motion td wvh a ring » What eiwcl on 
thia motion would he produced by atiarhing lo II an Inert maaa i« 
be ramed with it f ^ ^ ^ 

f5t4v^Illaatrale bv Ihe diagram the elferl of the recrnalon m the mo^J * 
node* on the plaref*f the e.rih • #lf« In Ihe afihefe .if ll^bearmia 
(•tSV-Are tlwee rffert* the *ame aa prereian*»n and nuiatom f l»> anaiywa 
and obaervation lead t« the tame roiKluaton re*pecung Hr r^win 


rient* of |tff*rei»K»»i and nutation t 
(MWV— kfentlon •• Hr prinrijile ».f f.icred vlteallon# '* 

(WTj-Cirr the Inataiiee* ihia elfert in the raw «*f annual aM moniniy 
preeevtKm* In »hfeea«e of the fide* 

f3d8?— mu»w that the t««ion’* affrariion m»irt laiw Hr waiert on tarn wee 


of Ibe eanb In Ih* line «.f their renire* 

(5ii>.Whai M He- eff.ft the fiKM O** ortninsl in/ili«n on IhW wan r 
ipfw arr iMth a > f t ^ ti auW » 
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f Wbtt laMcta wvIbnuoT ikt p«r«oior UMcteaM? 

la all tlM cteifM lM»w If tlw MooB'f tmmm «ot*oa lAcM f 
(Mi)— WI mi ittaatratioa ioaa Uilt aaealaf vanatiaa Amiiali t 
(MI>-WlMt an the two kiadt of cbaafta wkkh tlw plaatianr «*Mta aa- 
iotmol WlwprovaitlMtltafalaaotliinletanf Wkat attawal 
of UM irtaaotarf aUlpOTS to ladapoaMat of tlMoa aicalar varlailoaa T 
Oa wkat ikaa doat tkt partodk Haw of a plaaM dopoad f Wkal 
aarj iapoitaat ooadatooa fbUowa rtaagcHat Uw toiwik oflkt«- 
>rfaaJ jraarat all ttoMtf 
(Mi)- Wkat to maarkad of tkto tkMttai t 

foatral aropoftv of aliplie awcloa to kata acatad T Who da 
a w aa tratad ft t Wlwt cittaatotaara aioaa oaa caaaa ika atajor 


aito to vary? 

(Mi)— Can any ckaagv ukt plaet in Ika aa^ aito wltkoal ckanfiaf tka 
Toloclty ofiha planatf Doaa tka tbiariloa of Ika km raaotag 
tkto chonm of aalodty kaa* aay adkct t How ikaa doaa a cowpoa- 
nation taka plaea la tka ckangaa of Ika Bia)or axto la a lung fn^od 
of timaY 

(M7>— On what than Ho the variationa of tka awjor axaa of Ika planatary 
orbtta dapand f 

(MiV— What ta tka object of aaaaral of tka ftkllowlaf aaetioM 7 
(Mih- ttoaenbe the expaflaicnt that iliuatrataa tka atotioa of tka apatdaa in 
lunar and planetary orhita. 

i STiV- <3iaa at laaflh tka autkor*B eipianatloa of tkia axpartmani. 

S7lV— Andy thia reaanninf to ika motion of tka bnmni round tka aarik 
379')— What ta Ika motion itf Ika apantoa in tka ayaigiaa 7 What In quad 
ratara t Wkat ta ika awraga reaalt 7 
(573) > What other force cauaea the lunar apogae in adaanaa f Wkr doaa 
not a eompanaalMm taka plara in a aywodte ravolaiMM f Wkat 
atttfular etiirl of tkeaa forcea to awntionad la Ika ckaa of the aa* 
lion 7 

(574)— Wkat didtcttiiy did Newton eneounter la aiplalaiaf tkto dtotark- 
ancef W'ko remoirad Ikia dittcully 7 
(575K-ROW doaa tka dtoplaceawnt of Uw Itne of tka apatdao aibat tka ar- 
raairtriiy in Ilf tot 7 flow tn dg M 7 How am ikaaa diatnrb 
ancra compenaated 7 What general conclnalon Mlowa maparllng 
Ika maan aeceninctty of the moon 7 

(571)— Mention Ika eartationa c»f Ike aceentriclitaa of lupttar and Halum 
What to tknir period 7 Wkal to Ika panod of nMlnal oumpenaa 
lion of tka aoeaotrteiliaa of all tka planeta 7 
(5T7>— On wkat doea tka mean amoont of ItgtM and Heal of a fdanei 
depend 7 Tan llw rem-nincity of ike earth aver baaoma vary great t 
Repeat I Agrange'a theorem What MIowv flrom tkto 7 Give Ika 
remarka contained in the note 

(S7k>— Wkat tMct haa the apkermdal fhrm of tka earth on tlw nmoo^a mo 
none t flora Ihia remark apply to all aatwHilea 7 Whai rirrum 
aianee prrvenia Halurn'a 7th aaielliie (Tom being fhroHl to move 
•n Ike plane of Hai«m*a equator 7 Why »a not tka ring dtolnrbad 7 
f57P|— How ran we determine Uw aiaaaaa af*tbooe planela wkick ham no 
aaialhtea? flow doM theory aid oa? What error haa t«apli^ 
interwoven into all the planetary lablee 7 Who detiwlad tkto 
error 7 fly what aaeant 7 What oonflrmatMNi to menUonnd by 


Rncke t 

(SPD>— How are fbe maaeee of iuptler^ aaUrllitee delerminad 7 
maaaea of Bainm'a aalellilea be tkaa determiand 7 


Can Iba 


# 

ciiArrER XII 


(Ml)— Ara ike aiara nbaolniely •• ftieg#^ 

-Mention the di«irrent naagnttudea of the alara la Ihera aay kMlI 
ouon Ike number of atari of didheunt 
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fitate Ibe comparative «|ttanliti«i of light of the diflerent magni> 

(51^)— Wh^ia iMiW of the dirt ribuilon of the bnght rtara in the haavena T 
What oi the emali rtara f 

(Stm^ltow dwa »ir William Herachel auppnae the earth to be aituated in 
the itairy heavena ? W'hat doe. the milky way appear to be ctmi- 
pnaed of T What idea can we form of the number of the aiara in 
tlir milky way ? , ^ * 

<5H7)— la timre aii> kiion n limit to the diatance of the aiara ? 

(5fclH>-What liar m made of the earth'a diameter in the (n/eaoai«#fca/ #ar. 

era ttf /A* Aeareaa f What uae fan be made of the diameter of the 
enrth’a orirtt on ila annual parallax T What concliiaion doea thia 
afford 7 

How far off then la the neareal atar 7 

(attO^How may we miiceive of tliia diatance 7 In bow long time would 
light travel the m areat diatance of a atar ’ How long haa liw light 
of the amall or more diatant aiara been travelling in reach ua 7 
(»!>- Prove that Hiriua la twice aa bright aa the aim would be at the aeme 
diatance > 

(SOa^Por what purpoae were tlieae aiara created 7 
Wha! ia remark<*d of Ihi* atar Omicron tJeti 7 
(AIM)— What ia aaid of Algol 7 

Are the cauara of ttM*a«* rhangea known » 

(5Wi)— What led Ilipparrhua to make a catalogue of the rtam? DewTibc 
the bright alar aeeii by Tycho Hrahe. 

(»r7>- Are aimilar ocrurrencea atili taking place 7 

(AM*) "^Wliat ta aaid of ('aator7 ll»w many double rtara have been diaco- 
vered 7 

'dWHfitliow that the earth’a annual parallax might give motions to stars 
apfic«//y double 

((n00)>~ Wliat la tlie aagla a/ pofttum of n double atar 7 How can it ba 
nteamired 7 

(dOI)-- Mention li»e ndvatilagea of thia method 

(608)- What motive Oral indnred Hir William llerachel to undertake this 
kind of ineaaurement 7 What dtacovery diverted hia attention 
fVom thia object? 

(fl03>~ Whal would be llie apparent motion of one double atar compared 
with the other firom ayatrmatic fiarallax 7 How long did he observe 
them for the purpose of dtarovering this parallax ’ 

(IKM)-' Wlien did he annminer the discovery of Asaery tfees r What la meant 
by Asnery rtara 7 How many did lie adduce 7 W'hat periods of or 
bus did hr assign 7 

(dWV-What Is remarked of this catalogue 7 

;6(16>- WlM> ftrst computed an orbit of a doiitde star 7 Who next 7 ftince 
there are nine now known, how many were determined by the 
authrtr 7 

(dffrv— Which IS the most remarkable of three 7 4 

(60(t)~-What IS said of e (Kta) t'oronar 7 Dora the Newtonian law of gra 
vlly explain tlwee rtvniationa ? 

the author's remark* «*»• the nature of ihesr rewduttona 
^tPV-Otvs inrtanrea of diuihle star* prearnting a variri^ of 
(Dll Vo What proper tmrfton have ilwtwosiarafiH'ygni 7 Whai singl* fUs' 
has ihe greatest pri»per mi'tooi ♦ 

tdWv— What general motion of the svstem «tid Htr William llrrarhel sur 
1^1 ♦ Has this been cimhrmrd by Mirreeiting a»tron<uiicr* ♦ 
Sirntion I Ik- reiitark *'4 Mr Pond ^ 

(613) - What IS rrinarkni of gr<m{«s of »iars” ||nn many stars are iliere 
In Ihe firiade# ' flow iioesihr- stii|i<<r in ibr iioic arcount for the 
miiltliintr of stars wr see m a gen^'rai tow o{ the I»4'avrns7 
VdlO-Oive a dearnntioii of PrrsrfI* i>f ilw rhisier m the amyrd handle af 
reraeua. Ohhttm- thtai0r9 • 

$15V-4:iw the author v htnher remarks on glnhular rlurtera ^ 
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qUESTIOICS ox ASTROXOMV. 

(616)->Mentton 8ir William Hrrathrr* aii claMr* of Nebote 
tftl?'*— *How do<** hr rt*ianl Ibr trrrfular clu«lrr« f 
(618^ Arr alt cluatrr* prolMibtv rMo/ra^/r with tcleacopaa of auflclaai 
ii«»u rr ? 

(C19»— What iwu mnarkabtr nrbutr arr dt*«rrilMHl T 
(duHIr— Dncrihr thr nebula nrar » ,Xu} Amlroim^a 
(6*l>— I»r»cribr thr iirbulou* atari 

Wl&t rrroarkahlr annular nrbula i» mrntionadf 
What If rrmarkrd of planrlart nrhuir ’ 

(6SH*-^hai If rrmarkrd of No :>1 ot Mnurr^a ratalofua 1 What of tha 
27th » • 

(0S5i— If It prnbabir that all nrbula’ cunaist of »tart f 
(Qlt^What rircuniftaurr rrndrrr it probabir that thr aun la a nabitloua 
atar T Drarnbr thr ziHtiaral Itfht 


t'llAKTER Xni. 

(dOTK’How can time be mrafur«*d * 

/Q9Hv_What natural unitf of time are nirntioniHif What iiironrenlanca 
hat'T thr> » 

((K9'»^What are ihr two m(»«t intariahir mrnaum of lime» What raria 
lion ha« the trupirai year ^ 

f€30’— What If faid »»f tlir i*rrMairH#Mrabi/ira of ihr year ’ 

^fini - Him If thill inronvenieure oimated in the Greforian ('airndar t 
tr—ltiatr the ( _ \ lliif rule III lO.OUO 

tean^ What imprcnrmetii inicht Im- introiltired t 
ftCO»— Wh up vearii » /airrm/aryi or Itmp dap# f 

M'l— Wfia Oil from Siiima to Jutiu* t'irwir f What tinpfora 

nt did Juliti' 'leaar inirodtire ’ 

-W’hat fault rent iineil m the Julian f'alendar’ Who rehirmed it? 
When* WIm n nat thif rhaiife adoptiil in Krifland ^ What 
roiintrt ftill UUMi tlu* old •tile » 

(itSRv-What aide d<»e* aatrononiv furniah in reroverinp datea t 
^fi37)— What nation! ditidr th** year into lunar month! t 
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